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To Leela and Rohan, 
with the hope that they will know a world that protects freedom 
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The English people thinks it is free; it is greatly mistaken, it is free only during the 
election of Members of Parliament; as soon as they are elected, it is enslaved, it is 
nothing.—JEAN-JACQUES ROUSSEAU, “Of Deputies and Representatives,” The Social 
Contract, 1762 


Sumati, a serpent is powerful, but it can be killed by many tiny ants. A similar fate 
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A strong man cannot always depend on his strength and behave in an arrogant fash- 
ion with others. A horde of weaker people may defeat and destroy him.—BADDENA, 
Sumati Satakamu (A Hundred Moral Verses), thirteenth century 


Ifa group of jute strands are braided together, it becomes a rope and you tie an elephant 
with that rope; so, too, a union is also like that.—TIRUNAGARI RAMANJANEYULU, 
Sangam: Telangana Porata Navala (The Union: A Novel of Telangana Struggle), 1986 
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NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION AND SPELLING 


Words from Indian languages that are commonly recognized in English, 
contemporary place names, and personal names have been transliterated 
without diacritics. For all other terms transliterated from Indian languages, 
long vowels are marked (4 as in hot; 7 as in deep; a as in fool; é as in fade; 6 
as in hope), and short vowels—half the length of their long counterparts— 
are left unmarked (a as in hut; i as in dip; u as in full; e as in fed; o as in the 
first o in oh-oh). An underdot beneath a consonant (t, th, d, dh, n, s, I) in- 
dicates a retroflex consonant, pronounced by curling the tip of the tongue 
back toward the palate and flipping it forward, except for r, which indicates 
a vowel sound similar to the ri in merrily. S is pronounced as the English sh. 
For consistency and to assist English readers, I have departed from conven- 
tional Telugu transliteration practices in using ch (rather than c) to indicate 
the English ch sound and chh to indicate an aspirated ch. Within quotations, 
I have kept an author's original transliteration scheme and markings. All 
translations from Telugu are my own unless otherwise indicated. 
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INTRODUCTION. HAILING THE STATE 


Collective Assembly, Democracy, and Representation 


A people who can do this, and do it soberly and intelligently, may be weak and unresistful 
individually, but as a mass they cannot be dealt with too carefully. —LORD CANNING, 
governor general of India, to Sir Charles Wood, secretary of state for India, October 30, 1860 


Democracy doesn't just mean elections. Elections are only one part of democracy. The 
real essence of a truly democratic system is that people must be able to continuously 
voice their problems and their turmoil, and democracy must provide a wide range of 
opportunities for people to communicate their concerns every day. The difference be- 
tween a democracy and a dictatorship is that in a democracy, the people speak, and the 
rulers listen. In a dictatorship, the rulers speak, and the people obey. —G. HARAGOPAL, 
Hyderabad, May 15, 2018 


On December 16, 2010, in what has been described by the Economic Times 
as one of the “largest political rallies across the world? well over a million 
people gathered in the city of Warangal, ninety miles northeast of the south 
Indian city of Hyderabad, to join in a Maha Jana Garjana (lit., “great roar 
of the people”).' Hundreds of thousands of additional supporters were 
stranded along the highways leading to Warangal, blocking roads outside 
the city as they struggled to reach the assembly grounds.” The Jana Garjana 
followed repeated efforts to hold elected officials accountable for unfulfilled 
campaign promises pledging the bifurcation of the existing Indian state of 
Andhra Pradesh and sought to make advocates of a new Telangana state 
more visible.* 

Nine months later, on September 12, 2011, in the wake of continued ad- 
ministrative stalling on the promised bifurcation of the state of Andhra 
Pradesh, more than a million people again assembled with growing frustra- 
tion in the town of Karimnagar, one hundred miles north of Hyderabad, 
for another Jana Garjana in preparation for the next day’s initiation of what 
was to become a forty-two-day Sakala Janula Samme (general strike; lit., 
“All People’s Strike”).* Those participating in the 2011 general strike included 


lawyers, coal miners, schoolteachers, state road transport corporation and 
electricity board employees, movie theater owners, auto rickshaw drivers, and 
members of other public and private sector unions, among many others. 
Together, their efforts effectively closed offices and schools, halted traffic, 
and brought everyday life in the districts of Telangana to a standstill.° 

The massive Warangal and Karimnagar assemblies and the subsequent 
forty-two-day general strike were just three events in a much longer series 
of collective actions that intensified efforts to hold elected officials account- 
able to their repeatedly broken campaign promises and sought to represent 
the widespread support for the formation of a separate administrative state 
of Telangana within the Indian nation.° Although these events in southern 
India in 2010-11 occurred simultaneously with actions elsewhere in the world 
that came to be known as the Arab Spring and Occupy Movements, they 
garnered virtually no international news coverage.’ This is perhaps because 
unlike the Arab Spring and Occupy events—consistently portrayed as both 
spontaneous and exceptional, and understood as rejecting the existing state 
and advocating alternative sovereignties—the Telangana movement's gar- 
janas and strikes were understood in India as neither spontaneous nor 
exceptional in form. Instead, they were seen as tried-and-true methods of 
appealing to elected officials between elections and holding them to their 
electoral commitments, and therefore as working very much within accepted 
political structures and processes of engagement with the state and its 
elected representatives. 

A wide range of organizations both old and new were involved in mo- 
bilizing people to participate in this long series of collective assemblies, in- 
cluding the Telangana Rashtra Samithi, a political party founded in 2001 
with the sole agenda of creating a separate Telangana state, and the Telan- 
gana Joint Action Committee, an umbrella organization established in 2009 
that successfully brought together a wide range of older and more recently 
established social, political, and cultural organizations. Although collective 
mobilizations of people in public spaces in India are most often mediated 
through organizations, unions, political parties, or neighborhood lead- 
ers, the Telangana movement also attracted individuals who were not al- 
ready affiliated with specific organizations or political networks. A rally on 
March 10, 2011, for example—dubbed the “Million March” to evoke the Feb- 
ruary 1, 2011, Egyptian “Million Man March,” which had received extensive 
international coverage—was regarded as exceptional for the way it attracted 
people independently of any organization affiliations. One feminist activist 
remarked, 
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Individuals don’t come. Only organizations, they'll come. That kind of 
common sense, it’s not there in the people. But the Telangana Million 
March? There, people, voluntarily they participated in the March, with- 
out the organizational membership. First time in my life I saw that! In- 
dividuals also, whoever was born in Telangana region, they participated 
in the rallies and meetings. Every Telanganite, they identified with the 
movement, so they owned up. . . . every individual, every person from 
rickshaw puller to even an industrialist or any politician, they owned 
up the movement. 


She concluded by emphasizing that everyone felt that “it is my movement, 
it is our movement, it is for our people, it is for my children. That kind of 
understanding was there in the people.”® 

Despite this, the Warangal and Karimnagar collective assemblies in 2010 
and 2011 were not only understood as building on existing organizational 
foundations and practices whose use had intensified since the late 1990s, 
but were also framed in relation to sixty years of earlier efforts by Telangana 
residents for political recognition (see figure 1.1). Other actions included 
rallies, processions, long-distance pilgrimages to the site of a seat of power 
(yatra, journey or pilgrimage; padaydtra, journey by foot), roadblocks 
(sadak bandh or rasta roko), rail blockades (rail roko [andolan]), walkouts 


FIGURE 1.1. “Praja Garjana” (People’s Roar) public meeting organized by the Telangana 
Rashtra Samithi, Hyderabad, December 11, 2004 (photo: H. Satish/The Hindu). 
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of government employees, mass resignations of elected officials, the “Mil- 
lion March,’ and a “Chalo Assembly” (Let’s Go to the Legislative Assembly) 
mobilization, as well as similar counteractions carried out by those opposed 
to the formation of the new state. These became increasingly frequent as both 
Telangana supporters and opposition groups sought to publicly communicate 
their opinions on the proposed administrative reorganization, and political 
parties vied to get in front of, define, and represent the various positions.’ 

The Telangana movement culminated on June 2, 2014, with the creation 
of India’s twenty-ninth state, which bifurcated the existing Indian state of 
Andhra Pradesh (see Maps I.1 and I.2).!° The new state of Telangana not 
only contains some of the region’s poorest and most arid districts but also 
includes India’s fourth largest and fourth wealthiest city, Hyderabad, home 
to special economic zones and knowledge parks like HITEC City, the Fi- 
nancial District, and Genome Valley. These new urban spaces host divisions 
of major multinational corporations such as Microsoft, Amazon, Bank of 
America, and Facebook, as well as biotech research centers for companies 
like Dupont, Monsanto, and Bayer." The rapid growth of Hyderabad—a city 
dominated economically and politically by migrants from well-irrigated 
and prosperous districts of coastal Andhra—has further exacerbated long- 
standing feelings of exclusion among residents of Telangana and prompted 
the renewal of demands for greater inclusion in administrative state struc- 
tures and more equitable approaches to economic growth.” 

Although the questions this book seeks to answer were prompted by 
repeated periods of residence in both Telangana and Andhra Pradesh over 
the past three decades and by my close observation of the political prac- 
tices described earlier, this is not a book about Telangana or the Telangana 
movement. Instead, it uses observations in Telangana as a starting point for 
interrogating understandings of the practice of democracy in India more 
generally and challenging the dominant historical and sociological catego- 
ries used to theorize democracy. Although some may perceive the Telangana 
region (particularly outside Hyderabad) as marginal to India, the practices 
used within it are not marginal to Indian democracy. The many collective 
assemblies that sought to hold elected officials accountable to their promises 
to create the new state of Telangana are just one set of examples of the many 
similar practices that animate India’s wider political terrain. Collective as- 
semblies range from small local actions to large transregional and national 
mobilizations. Whether a crowd of schoolgirls staging a sit-down strike in 
front of the district collector’s office to draw his attention to the lack of text- 
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MAP 1.1. Map of India. Jutta Turner/©Max Planck Institute for Social Anthropology (cour- 
tesy of the Max Planck Institute for Social Anthropology, Halle/Saale, Germany). 


books in government schools (see figure I.2), or a few dozen slum dwellers 
sitting in the middle of a key intersection during rush hour to hold rep- 
resentatives of the state accountable to their promise of cyclone relief (see 
chapter 6), collective assemblies are widely seen in India as everyday com- 
municative methods for gaining the attention of officials, making sure that 
election promises are implemented, and ensuring the equitable enforcement 
of existing laws and policies. 
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MAP 1.2. Map of Telangana and Andhra Pradesh after the bifurcation of Andhra Pradesh 
on June 2, 2014. Jutta Turner/©Max Planck Institute for Social Anthropology (courtesy 
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Such assemblies also serve as checks and balances in the face of hast- 
ily implemented laws that have not been adequately vetted through pub- 
lic discussion and debate. In the farmers agitations of 2020-21, large and 
small farmers converged on the national capital of Delhi to demand inclu- 
sion in a dialogue with government leaders regarding a series of three farm 
acts introduced in September 2020 that deregulated the wholesale trading 
of agricultural commodities. The acts raised fears of the eventual removal of 
existing protections and systems of price supports that, when introduced 
decades ago, helped end widespread famine and ensure the survival of small 
farmers.’ Following a rail blockade on September 24, 2020, an all-India 
bandh (shutdown strike) on September 25, scattered bullock-cart rallies, 
and another nationwide general strike on November 26, which trade union 
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FIGURE 1.2. Students staging a dharna in front of the collector's office in Khammam to 


draw attention to the inadequate supply of textbooks, July 3, 2010 (photo: G. N. Rao/ 
The Hindu). 


leaders claimed involved 250 million people, farmers marched toward the 
nation’s capital in a Dilli Chalo (“Let’s Go to Delhi”) movement. The rail 
blockades, strikes, and marches to the capital were followed by blockades 
of major roads into the nation’s capital by hundreds of thousands of farmers 
(November 28-December 3), a major procession on January 26, 2021, and 
roadblocks on state and national highways throughout the country on Feb- 
ruary 6, 2021, reflecting the long history of the effective use of many of these 
communicative techniques. This series of collective assemblies resulted in 
the passage of the Farm Laws Repeal Bill on November 19, 2021, although 
many farmer unions continued to remind the government of earlier com- 
mitments to guarantee minimum support prices and double farmers’ in- 
comes by 2022.5 

The collective emptying and filling of public spaces for these purposes— 
gaining recognition, encouraging dialogue, making representational claims, 
amplifying unheard voices, gauging public support for substantive agendas, 
vying to shape political decision making, defining and strengthening identity, 
performing power, and holding elected officials accountable to their cam- 
paign commitments—are not only widespread but also form a fundamental 
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feature of the way that democracy works in India between elections. Practices 
such as dharna (hereafter, dharna, a sit-in, often in front of a government 
office or other seat of power); nirahara diksa or nirasana vratam (a fasting 
vow or hunger strike); garjana (a mass outdoor public meeting, lit., “roar”; 
also bhéri, “kettledrum” in Telugu, or murasu, “drum” or “voice” in Tamil); 
neighborhood political meetings held on platforms erected in the middle of 
public roads; rasta or rail roko [andolan], sadak bandh, or chakka jam (a road 
or rail blockade); samme, bandh, or hartal (a strike or work stoppage); gherao 
(the surrounding of a government official or administrator); urégimpu or 
poru yatra (a rally or procession, also julūs in Hindi/Urdu); padayatra (a pil- 
grimage on foot to a seat of political power); mass ticketless travel to attend 
meetings and participate in rallies; and manavaharam (a human chain) all 
involve the coordination and movement of large numbers of people into 
and out of spaces claimed as public. These spaces include not only parks 
and open grounds but also streets, highways, intersections, railway stations, 
rail lines, and junctions." The routine visibility of such collective assemblies 
within everyday contemporary Indian politics suggests the importance of 
understanding the specific social, economic, political, and legal genealogies 
that have established the local knowledge of how one “does” democracy. It 
also offers a challenge to more “modular” understandings of democracy as a 
fixed or homogeneous set of ideas or practices.” 


Hailing the State: Beyond Althusser and Foucault 


This book takes seriously acts of what I call “hailing the state,” a wide range of 
practices that can be grouped together around their common aims to actively 
seek, maintain, or expand state recognition and establish or enhance channels 
of connection to facilitate ongoing access to authorities and elected officials." 
Typically, such acts entail various types of public collective representation 
and performance. Interrogating the role of these forms within local un- 
derstandings of democracy, I offer a counter and complement to existing 
Foucauldian analytic frameworks that prioritize attention to the expanding 
panoptic aspirations of states, which are sometimes implicitly assumed to 
be historically unidirectional. In doing so, the argument of this book inverts 
the Althusserian perspective upon which Michel Foucault built, in which 
representatives of the state are the sole active agents of the act of “hailing” 
and, by extension, of the act of surveillance.” In Louis Althusser’s famous 
illustration of how ideology works, those on the street—the “subjects” 
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of ideological state apparatuses—are significant only as passive recipients 
of the action and initiative of representatives of the state. In his most well- 
known illustration, that representative is a police officer.” Althusser refines 
the “categorical” Marxist understanding of the state as “a repressive ‘ma- 
chine’ that enables the dominant classes to ensure their domination” by at- 
tributing the constitution of subjects to the institutions that recognize them: 
“I shall then suggest that ideology ‘acts’ or ‘functions’ in such a way that 
it ‘recruits’ subjects among the individuals (it recruits them all), or ‘trans- 
forms’ the individuals into subjects (it transforms them all) by that very pre- 
cise operation which I have called interpellation or hailing, and which can 
be imagined along the lines of the most commonplace form of police (or 
other) hailing: “Hey, you there!” Such an approach treats ideological state 
apparatuses as always already constituted, even static, and focuses on the 
process of interpellation as unidirectional. 

Althusser's attention to this process raises several questions. First, how do 
institutions and their representatives themselves come to be recognizable and 
recognized? Might acts of hailing not also be seen as playing a significant role 
in constructing, reifying, and continually reshaping and repopulating ideo- 
logical state apparatuses? Second, how can we understand processes of sub- 
ject formation and subjectification when institutions and state apparatuses 
refuse to recognize potential subjects? This book addresses the first set of 
questions by attending to the ways that collective acts of hailing effectively 
create, alter, and reshape not only the composition of the state but also its 
existence, structures, practices, and ideologies. It answers the second ques- 
tion by considering ethnographic and archival examples of such refusals of 
recognition within the contexts of much longer chains of efforts to produce 
and sustain recognition and then tracing the impact of these chains on the 
production of populations and collective identities. 

Althusser's analysis also assumes that ideological state apparatuses are al- 
ways fully successful in recruiting their intended subjects.” But as Asif Agha 
argues, Althusser invests “magical efficacy in the act of initiation,’ portraying 
the receiver of the act of interpellation as powerless.” Althusser shows no in- 
terest in the processes through which individuals may interpret or attribute 
meaning to the act of hailing or to the impact of hailing on the representa- 
tives of the state who are enacting it. Agha suggests that for Althusser, “the 
act of hailing is presumed to identify addressees in such a way that ‘iden- 
tification creates identity?” This collapses “the notion of ‘subject-position’ 
[which] identifies the one addressed . . . with the generic subject-of the State 
who is also the one normatively subject-to political control” Agha notes, 
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“The conflation achieves too much all at once: To experience the hail is to be 
shaped by it. Yet to hail someone is simply to draw their attention to a social 
role. Any such attempt may succeed or fail” This critique can similarly be 
extended to Foucault's analysis of governmentality, by which he means “the 
ensemble formed by the institutions, procedures, analyses and reflections, 
the calculations and tactics that allow the exercise of this very specific albeit 
complex form of power, which has as its target population” and that consti- 
tutes “the ‘governmentalizatior’ of the state?” Populations are targets and 
objects of the “tactics and techniques” that bring them into being; analysis 
is unidirectional.”° 

In contrast, this book seeks to better understand the interactions between 
those “on the street” and authorities such as elected officials and bureaucrats, 
analyzing not just acts of hailing but also the responses to those efforts and 
the relationships that are created as a result. In addition to ignoring the pos- 
sibility that ideological state apparatuses might fail to fully interpellate their 
intended addressees, Althusser also overlooks the fact that representatives of 
ideological state apparatuses sometimes misrecognize, ignore, or refuse to rec- 
ognize potential subjects. In examining processes of subject formation under 
such conditions, this book responds to the state’s refusal of recognition in two 
ways: by challenging existing scholarship that sees collective action only as 
resistance to state authority or ideology and by offering a framework that 
acknowledges desires for public recognition and voice. It is no coincidence 
that Althusser chose to locate his primary illustration of the practice of hail- 
ing in the street, rather than in a private home, government office, or an in- 
stitutional site. Like Althusser, the following chapters demonstrate that the 
street is one of the most significant sites through which ideological forma- 
tions are negotiated. They furthermore argue that collective performances 
of representation are an essential element of this process. However, unlike 
Althusser, the evidence offered in this book portrays the multidirectional- 
ity of practices of hailing, while also recognizing the conditions that enable 
some efforts at hailing to be more successful than others. 

Not all collective acts are acts of hailing the state, however. This book ad- 
vocates for the recognition of distinctions among collective actions despite 
their superficial resemblances. More specifically, it attends to differences 
between collective mobilizations that appeal to authorities and seek their 
recognition and response, and collective actions that explicitly reject the au- 
thority of the state. In the former instance, collective actions acknowledge and, 
in the process, reify state authority. In the latter, they resist, ignore, or challenge 
the sovereignty of the state and seek through their actions to establish an 
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alternate sovereignty. The most extreme versions of resistance to the state 
and rejection of its sovereignty include armed revolutionary movements, 
such as the Maoist-inspired Naxalite movement or People’s War Group in 
India or the Shining Path in Peru.” Because collectives massed in public often 
address multiple audiences simultaneously—recruiting both participants and 
witnesses in an effort to influence popular opinion, increase surveillance of 
the state, and exert pressure—these distinctions between hailing the state and 
rejecting its sovereignty function more like poles than absolute differences. 
Nevertheless, I lay out the contrast to encourage closer attention to the vari- 
ous audiences that collective actions address. Asking to whom a collective 
action is addressed, what its participants are seeking, what constitutes suc- 
cess, and what conditions determine whether it is successful or not, can help 
to accomplish this.”8 

In attending to state-hailing practices specifically, rather than to all forms 
of collective action, I am therefore prioritizing actions that seek—through 
collective forms of public assembly that explicitly address the state or its rep- 
resentatives—to expand inclusion and incorporation within state processes 
of decision making and the distribution of attention and resources. These 
practices may seek audience and greater dialogue with representatives of the 
state, they may demand political recognition and more rigorous or equitable 
enforcement of existing laws or administrative policies, or they may advo- 
cate for structural changes that promote broader inclusion such as smaller 
subnational administrative units (as in the Telangana movement) or expanded 
affirmative action initiatives.” 

Many of my empirical examples therefore focus on collective assemblies 
organized by coalitions of members of minority or historically marginal- 
ized groups, rather than those carried out by majoritarian movements. Of 
course, majoritarian movements also make use of collective assemblies but 
often to assert sovereignty or domination, sometimes by displaying their abil- 
ity to engage with impunity in unchecked violence against stigmatized mi- 
norities.*° Padayatras, rallies, riots, and pogroms organized by the Rashtriya 
Swayamsevak Sangh, Shiv Sena, and Bharatiya Janata Party have, for exam- 
ple, been used to target and instill fear within minority groups, and as such 
have not always been addressed to the state as their primary audience.” Other 
examples of majoritarian assemblies, however, such as the rallies and road 
blockades used to express objections to the Mandal Commissions expansion 
of affirmative action quotas to include additional historically disadvantaged 
groups (from which historically dominant caste groups were excluded) can 
be seen as addressing the state. As Tarini Bedi and Christophe Jaffrelot 
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argue, people become involved in majoritarian movements for a wide variety 
of reasons, suggesting that in each case finer-grained analyses of the condi- 
tions through which individuals become involved in collective actions and 
the audiences they see themselves as addressing can better help map the 
distinctions I am proposing.” For now, it is enough to reiterate that not all 
collective assemblies are efforts to hail the state. 

There is a growing literature on the politics of recognition, most of it gen- 
erated in relationship to discussions of cultural difference and multicultural- 
ism.** Central to these discussions, as Charles Taylor argues, is the problem 
of how to resolve the tension between individual rights, on the one hand, and 
collective goals, on the other.” In Hailing the State, however, I argue that this 
distinction between individual claims and collective claims may in many 
cases be a false one. By situating the emergence of collective claims within 
longer genealogies of state-hailing practices and efforts to achieve individ- 
ual recognition, I demonstrate the relationship between individual and col- 
lective efforts to engage in communicative action. When individuals fail to 
gain recognition in response to their own communicative efforts, they begin 
to seek out others with similar concerns. Together, each hopes to improve 
his or her chances of being heard or acknowledged, recognizing that it is 
easier to garner attention collectively than individually. 

‘Thus, my intervention is, at its most basic level, a temporal one that places 
synchronic snapshots of particular collective actions into much longer dia- 
chronic frames. Rather than understanding collective actions as demands 
for recognition by those with preformed social, political, or cultural identi- 
ties, attention to the much longer trajectories of efforts to gain a hearing 
can help challenge understandings of identity as a preexisting foundation on 
which claims can be collectively amplified. Representations of identities, such 
as Telangana or Dalit identities, thus appear in my analysis as the eventual out- 
comes of the joining together of many separate individuals into collective 
mobilizations, rather than as preexisting foundations that precede political 
engagement.*° Such an approach also makes visible the fact that not every- 
one within a movement shares identical interests and objectives, but that 
participants do feel that their own particular concerns have a better chance 
of being addressed when joined with the concerns of others. 

There is no doubt that some collective identities have at various moments 
been more easily recognizable (and willingly recognized) by representa- 
tives of the state than others.” Yet even recognizable identities are not static, 
and much of the work involved in movements centers around changing the 
state’s ability or willingness to recognize efforts to communicate as political acts 
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(rather than as private or criminal acts, or as invisible) by making collectives 
more visible and therefore recognizable, a process I label “political arrival” 
(see chapter 7).** The Telangana identity, once widely presumed by many to 
be a natural part of a broader “Telugu” linguistic identity in southern India, 
offers an ideal context for tracing the shifting foundations for identities that 
have been constructed out of collective action and been made to appear in 
retrospect as natural platforms for that collective mobilization. Language, 
which reached its pinnacle as a foundation for regional political recognition 
in India in the second half of the twentieth century, has given way to the 
construction of new foundations for minority political recognition in the 
twenty-first century, exemplified by the creation of the new states of Chhat- 
tisgarh, Uttaranchal, and Jharkhand in November 2000 and Telangana in 
June 2014.°? 

Given these understandings of collective actions as performances of 
“state hailing” that produce and enable subject and identity formation, I ask 
why collective forms of assembly are so often assumed only to be protest 
against, opposition or resistance to, or rejections of authority, rather than 
also being understood as desires to contribute to or participate in policy 
making, or as appeals to elected officials or policy makers and efforts to hold 
officials accountable to their promises and to equitable implementation of 
existing legal and constitutional provisions. In answering this question, I 
place specific contemporary political practices—and their theorizations in 
relation to democracy—within longer histories of collective engagements 
with forms of authority in South Asia and within the colonial, historical, 
and social science literatures that have sought to understand them or con- 
tain and limit their impacts. 


Theoretical Limits to “Resistance” 


As the following chapters illustrate, despite frequently being described as 
“protests, many collective actions are efforts to seek recognition and inclu- 
sion. Yet, it is often in the interests of those in positions of authority to frame 
collective actions as rejections of (their) authority and as disrespect for exist- 
ing institutions. These are framing mechanisms that function as methods for 
refusing recognition, silencing dissent, and denying expanded inclusion. 
The chapters that follow map this distinction by illustrating and explor- 
ing examples of efforts to seek political recognition and expand inclusion, 
attempts to establish and strengthen connections with or incorporation 
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into networks of the state, and tactics for cultivating relationships with 
or collective influence over its representatives. They also track the varied 
government responses to these efforts. In approaching collective forms of 
action historically, the book takes seriously their roles not only in influenc- 
ing the specific ways that democracy has come to be understood and prac- 
ticed in India but also in continuing to shape the contours, meanings, and 
practices of engaged citizenship in India today. 

Current scholarship encourages us to read collective action only as resis- 
tance, rejection, or rebellion, reflecting academic trends that Sherry Ort- 
ner characterizes as “dark theory.’ Ortner defines “dark anthropology” as 
“anthropology that emphasizes the harsh and brutal dimensions of human 
experience, and the structural and historical conditions that produce them,” 
tracing its origins to the rise of “dark theory” more generally, defined as 
“theory that asks us to see the world almost entirely in terms of power, ex- 
ploitation, and chronic pervasive inequality:’*° She identifies the writings of 
Karl Marx and Michel Foucault as exemplifying, as well as having shaped 
and perpetuated, this shift to dark theory. Writes Ortner, “Some of Fou- 
cault’s work is an almost perfect exemplar of this concept, a virtually total- 
izing theory of a world in which power is in every crevice of life, and in which 
there is no outside to power“! Although acknowledging that Foucault’s think- 
ing shifted over the course of his career, Ortner maintains, “It is fair to say 
that it is the dark Foucault—the Foucault of the Panopticon, of Discipline and 
Punish (1977), of capillary power, and of multiple forms of governmentality— 
who has been having the greatest influence on sociocultural anthropological 
theory? Actors who seek recognition, connections with, or incorporation 
into structures of state power—especially those from working-class, impov- 
erished, peasant, or other marginalized origins—are thus regarded as suffer- 
ing from “false consciousness” (Engels); as co-opted by bourgeois ideology 
(Marx), hegemonic consciousness (Gramsci), or ideological state apparatuses 
(Althusser); or as subjects of successful disciplinary discourses or practices 
(Foucault). In each case, the active desire for recognition and incorporation 
into state networks is regarded as passive ideological co-optation of the sub- 
ject in question, ignoring other possible meanings of that goal. 

Ortner contrasts dark theory with what Joel Robbins calls an “anthropol- 
ogy of the good,” ending her analysis (which is particularly directed toward 
American anthropology) with a discussion of what she calls new forms of 
“anthropology of the good: the anthropology of critique, resistance, and 
activism: In contrast to Ortner’s turn, this book neither embraces dark 
theory nor offers an anthropology of the good. Instead, the book shifts 
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attention to the many ways that people in India actively and self-consciously 
seek to be seen, heard, and recognized by the state. It focuses not only on 
the obstacles they encounter in attempting to gain such recognition but also 
on the ways that these efforts can and do alter the state. It also traces the re- 
sort to ever greater—and usually increasingly collective—efforts to actively 
achieve recognition and create connections (however heavily mediated) with 
the state, often leading to the escalation of efforts over weeks, months, years, 
or even decades, as in the case of the Telangana movement.** The result of 
this book’s interventions is therefore a portrait of the Indian state that attends 
not simply to its ever-expanding powers and its increasingly micropoliti- 
cal techniques of governance but also to the various forms of practice that 
seek—sometimes successfully—to surveil and place limits on the state and the 
forms of violence it condones, while also simultaneously seeking expansions 
of its interventions within the social and economic status quos.* 

In approaching collective action in this way, I point to the widespread suspi- 
cion and cynicism directed toward the state within academic literature, suspi- 
cion ironically shared by those at opposite ends of the political spectrum—from 
anarchists on the Left (represented by prominent scholars such as James C. 
Scott and David Graeber) to libertarians and “limited-state” conservatives 
on the Right who seek to roll back government employment opportunities, 
state regulations, and the government administrative and regulatory bodies 
that generate them.* And yet, in the regions of South India where I have been 
living and doing research on and off for more than thirty years, many of my 
interlocutors continue to believe the state to be capable of providing individ- 
ual opportunities and possibilities for social mobility, as well as catalyzing 
broader societal transformation. This belief is held by interlocutors I have 
spoken with on both the Right and the Left. People believe that the state has 
the capacity to act in ways that are socially and personally transformative, 
and they therefore believe in the utility of trying to persuade the state to 
act accordingly. In both the Telangana movement and the 2020-21 farm- 
ers’ protests, the demands made were not for the overthrow of the state, but 
rather for dialogues with representatives of the state, for inclusion within 
the processes that would determine state policies, and for the fulfillment of 
earlier political promises that had not yet been realized. 

Participants in the Telangana movement fervently believed that the new 
state would offer long-term benefits for them and their children. As Lax- 
man, an auto-rickshaw driver who lived up the street from me, said on the 
evening of July 30, 2013, the day that the new state was approved by the 
United Progressive Alliance coalition government, amidst much jubilation 
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in Hyderabad, “Now my children will have a future.” Laxman is not alone in 
India in his belief in the power of the state to achieve social transformations. 
We can see this in the continued investment in India today in the affirma- 
tive action-style reservation quota system that governs public sector em- 
ployment and admissions into government-aided educational institutions.“ 
From 22.5 percent in 1950, the proportion of positions it governs has grown 
to nearly 60 percent in 2019.** Although this system was originally intended 
to be temporary, more and more groups have appealed to the state for rec- 
ognition as historically marginalized communities. 

Rather than disappearing, then, belief in government social engineering 
through the reservation quota system and in the power of the state to trans- 
form lives and the structure of society more generally has instead grown. 
This is true despite corruption, despite inequality, and despite neoliberal- 
ism and the growth of the informal sector. A long history of government 
employment offering one of the few routes for social mobility under British 
colonial rule no doubt plays a significant role in cultivating this view. Its 
legacy lives on in contemporary India, as new groups seek the mobility and 
security of the government employment that they saw previous generations 
experience. One Indian colleague, for example, told me about his father’s 
reaction when he announced that he wanted to go to college to study history. 
His father, a government clerk, replied, “Why do you want to go to college? 
Only rich people go to college. You should get a government job, and then 
you'll be set for life.” Although private sector employment since the liberal- 
ization of India’s economy in the 1990s has offered significantly higher sala- 
ries, many in India still seek the stability and long-term security of public 
sector employment. Contestations over who should be eligible for reserved 
quotas for this employment, as well as for educational opportunities, remain 
one of the biggest fault lines of conflict in contemporary India. 


Rethinking the Public Sphere: Collective Assembly 
and the “Conditions of Listening” 


Despite the ubiquity and long history of the wide range of forms of collective 
assembly in India and elsewhere, there has been surprisingly little effort to 
theorize their histories and significance in shaping the development, under- 
standing, and practice of democracy today. Jürgen Habermas offered an early 
and remarkably influential history of the importance of coffeehouses within 
the development of democracy, arguing for their critical role in encouraging 
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public debate and opinion making.” Yet the popularity of his work illus- 
trates the fact that some practices—especially those that have been associ- 
ated with bourgeois or mercantile engagements with the public sphere in 
placing limits on the aristocracy—have been authorized as more relevant 
to our understandings of the development and spread of democracy than 
others. Worldwide, there are many everyday practices and sites of com- 
munication and opinion making that have failed to be taken up for similar 
analysis. Habermas has rightly been critiqued for his exclusive interest in an 
idealized bourgeois public sphere and for his role in solidifying hegemonic 
liberal understandings of acceptable forms of participatory democratic 
practice.” Nancy Fraser, for example, demonstrates that competing “sub- 
altern counterpublics” have always contested the norms of the bourgeois 
public sphere.” 

Rather than seeing the public sphere as a space defined by the norms of 
the dominant masculine bourgeois society and reading the entrance of new 
and conflicting groups and interests as its decline (a common refrain among 
some historically dominant groups in contemporary India), Fraser suggests 
that we may be better served by attending to the sites where interactions 
not only of competing interests but also of competing styles of political par- 
ticipation occur. “Virtually from the beginning,” she writes, “counterpublics 
contested the exclusionary norms of the bourgeois public, elaborating alter- 
native styles of political behavior and alternative norms of public speech.” 
As a historian and anthropologist, I read this to mean that more careful 
genealogical tracing of the everyday practices and spaces used by various 
publics can help disrupt the ideological domination perpetuated by those 
segments of society that have traditionally held the reins of power even 
under the sign of “democracy.” This means expanding our focus beyond the 
deliberative forms of speech action privileged by Habermas or those styles 
of communication that represent themselves as “rational” and portray their 
claims as free of emotion and directed toward the “common interest” or 
“universal” goals. 

However, rather than attributing all differences of style to distinct “cul- 
tures,’ which the category of subaltern counterpublics implies, I depart from 
Fraser by arguing that some of the “differences” that have been assumed to 
be differences of style have instead been produced through failures of rec- 
ognition.*? When individuals and groups find that their speech actions and 
efforts to articulate their concerns are mocked, dismissed, or ignored, they 
are forced to find ways to amplify their voices to enable them to be heard by 
bureaucratic administrators, political leaders, and the general public or, to 
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put it another way, to make it more difficult for their voices to continue to be 
ignored, as chapters 2 and 3 illustrate. 

Similarly, Habermas's explicit interest in the bourgeois public sphere 
makes it clear that he recognizes the existence of other kinds of public 
spheres, most notably a “plebian” public sphere that he originally considered 
“a variant [of the bourgeois public sphere] that in a sense was suppressed in 
the historical process.”°* He suggests, however, that the relevance of these 
other publics to the history, practice, and theorization of democracy is both 
relatively recent and a product of technological transformations, arguing 
that it is only television that enabled these other publics to become sig- 
nificant factors worth examining. He writes, “The physical presence of the 
masses demonstrating in the squares and streets was able to generate revo- 
lutionary power only to the degree to which television made its presence 
ubiquitous.” In part, Habermas's downplaying of the relationship between 
corporeal mass assemblies in public space and the history of democracy 
comes from his privileging of speech action over all other forms of commu- 
nication, and in part it emerges out of his understanding of the differences 
in the historical visibility of bourgeois and plebian public spheres. Either 
way, it ignores the many pre-televisual historical examples of the revolution- 
ary power of collective assemblies in public space, including the American 
and French Revolutions, and the influence of coal miners, dockworkers, and 
railway employees’ strikes on the expansion of democratic participation to 
include the working classes in Europe and the United States.” Characteriz- 
ing these as separate “spheres,” however, runs the risk of implying that mass 
demonstrations are a direct function of one’s class status (plebian vs. bour- 
geois), rather than a result of the reception one’s voice and interests receive. 

In contrast to both Fraser’s emphasis on differences of style and Haber- 
mass association of specific communicative methods with particular 
spheres, I problematize the implied temporality of subject formation within 
liberalism. When one’s interests are already well represented and one can be 
certain that one’s voice will be heard, there is little need to mobilize collec- 
tively in the streets. However, when one’s voice and interests repeatedly fail 
to find recognition, an alternative is to make one’s articulations more dif- 
ficult to ignore by joining together in collective communicative action. My 
ethnographic and archival examples take seriously the words and actions of 
my interlocutors in Telangana and elsewhere by giving primary attention 
to the rallies, processions, collective seeking of audiences with government 
officials, occupations of road spaces, halting of trains, and massing of bodies 
in public spaces that they see as fundamental to democracy. Close attention 
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to the histories of these practices also suggests that Habermas makes a too 
hasty dismissal of pre-televised forms of mass political practice and their 
representations, however much television may indeed have produced quali- 
tative changes in those representations. 

The examples offered in this book prompt us to recognize ways in which 
other forms of communication—like the movement of people and vehicles 
or the prevention of their movement—have been used to broadcast political 
messages, hold officials accountable, compel dialogue, and recalibrate rela- 
tions of power, even prior to the emergence of televisual forms. They make 
clear that as effective mediums of political communication, techniques such 
as mass processions and road or rail blockades function in India both via their 
performative effects and through their temporary control of communicative 
channels—telegraphing political messages over long distances by prevent- 
ing and regulating the smooth flow of traffic and providing opportunities 
to cultivate, test, and make visible the effectiveness of collective networks 
and relationships. Attention to these less-privileged forms of practice takes 
seriously Partha Chatterjee’s argument that we need to give equal attention 
to the forms of popular political practice that make up what he calls “the 
politics of the governed” However, in placing particular practices within 
longer historical genealogies, it also disrupts the easy distinctions that have 
been made between the practices of “civil society” and those of “political 
society,’ making it more difficult to draw clear lines between the two. Chat- 
terjee characterizes the practices of civil society as those stemming from 
“the closed association of modern elite groups, sequestered from the wider 
popular life of the communities, walled up within enclaves of civic freedom 
and rational law.’°* Members of civil society, writes Chatterjee, frame their 
demands in terms of universal claims and create hegemonic understandings 
of acceptable norms of participatory democratic practice. Members of po- 
litical society, in contrast, “transgress the strict lines of legality in struggling 
to live and work” and use their positions within specific populations subject 
to governance to make particular demands of the state and ask for excep- 
tions to existing laws.” 

Close analysis of the historical trajectory of specific political practices 
like alarm chain pulling (chapter 5); road and rail blockades (chapter 6); 
processions, rallies, and the ticketless travel that supports them (chapter 7) 
shows that, although many commentators today would consider such forms 
of action to be characteristic of political society, their roots as forms of po- 
litical practice often lie squarely within the Indian civil society of the early 
twentieth century. These historically informed analytic methods illustrate the 
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fact that such practices are usually employed only after recourse to the types 
of practices typically associated with civil society have been unsuccessful— 
practices such as efforts to participate within public debates and deliberations 
and sending letters, petitions, and memoranda. Rather than being used only 
to demand exceptions to existing legal structures, there is evidence that col- 
lective assemblies are often organized to ensure that members of margin- 
alized groups receive the same recognition within existing legal structures 
as is accorded to those in more privileged positions. Bringing Chatterjee 
into conversation with Nancy Fraser, I interpret Chatterjee’s interventions 
to mean that many of the limitations of both historical and contemporary 
analyses of democracy stem from the specific sites and channels of com- 
munication that are privileged for study at the expense of others.” The eth- 
nographic and historical examples offered in this book expand our under- 
standings of the sites and practices of political communication to illustrate 
both the politics spawned by governmentality and the forms of governmen- 
tality spawned by politics. 


Genealogies of Democracy in India 


In contrast to the heavily ideological approaches to the history of democ- 
racy that have foregrounded liberalism, Timothy Mitchell offers a materi- 
alist genealogy for democracy that does not rely primarily on a history of 
ideas.” He introduces new methods for approaching the study of democ- 
racy by attending to the processes and material conditions that enabled 
various individuals and groups to come together collectively to help shape 
more inclusive structures of rule. Mitchell focuses on the ways that coal 
miners, railwaymen, and dockworkers were able to demand recognition and 
inclusion within political decision making from the 1880s onward through 
their ability to restrict the movement of coal—a crucial commodity on which 
urban centers were fundamentally dependent. He argues that it was their 
particular connections and alliances that enabled the workers to control 
the movement of this essential commodity. Their ability to prevent coal 
from reaching its destination through strikes and work stoppages, thereby 
paralyzing urban centers, brought about the advent of both universal suf- 
frage and the modern welfare state. In Hailing the State, I extend Mitchell's 
method by approaching democracy not as a fixed and modular set of insti- 
tutions put into place in response to such demands for inclusion, but rather 
as the various forms of practice through which actors establish connections 
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and build alliances to produce greater inclusion within ongoing processes of 
collective decision making. 

In embracing Mitchell’s materialist analytic framework, I am following 
my Telangana informants in regarding democracy as something one does 
and in regarding access to spaces of participation and inclusion therefore 
as a fundamental part of what democracy means. As G. Haragopal empha- 
sizes, “Democracy doesn't just mean elections. Elections are only one part 
of democracy. The real essence of a truly democratic system is that people 
must be able to continuously voice their problems and their turmoil, and de- 
mocracy must provide a wide range of opportunities for people to communi- 
cate their concerns every day.’® This approach sees democracy’s history not 
simply as the introduction of electoral institutions that were earlier absent, 
but rather as a dynamic and ongoing set of contestations over recognition, 
inclusion, and voice within structures of decision making and economic 
transformation and over the spaces, mechanisms, and institutions that ex- 
tend opportunities for participation.® In the Indian context, most existing 
histories of Indian democracy begin with Indian independence from Britain 
in 1947, or with the adoption of the Indian Constitution in 1950 or the first 
parliamentary elections in 1951-52, with very limited attention to earlier pe- 
riods. As Atul Kohli observes, “India’s ‘transition’ to democracy in the 1940s 


is understudied and ought to be further researched?” 


He points out that 
“historians have often left such issues to political scientists,” and political 
scientists (and, I would add, many sociologists and anthropologists) “often 
do not concern themselves with the ‘past? the domain of historians.’®* There 
has therefore been little effort to connect post-1947 political practices with 
their pre-independence precursors. The little attention that has been paid to 
pre-independence democratic practices has focused almost exclusively on 
representative electoral institutions introduced under British colonial rule, 
understood to “prefigure” the “age of democracy in India.” These included 
the appointment (and eventually election) of Indian representatives to mu- 
nicipal boards and provincial councils in British India in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century and eventually the establishment of a Legislative As- 
sembly, for which elections were first held in 1920.” 

The methods offered by anthropology, however, offer promising opportu- 
nities for rewriting existing analyses and theories of the everyday practices 
of democracy by including corporeal communicative practices like garja- 
nas, dharnas, yatras, and rasta and rail roko actions. In bringing ethno- 
graphic approaches to bear on the study of democracy, Julia Paley and 
her collaborators demonstrate how anthropological methods can advance 
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our theories of democracy by forcing us to account for practices as they hap- 
pen on the ground, placing together subjects of analysis that are otherwise 
typically kept apart and thereby bringing them into a single framework. By 
situating “powerful and non-powerful actors within the same frame” and 
“examining how they selectively choose and resignify elements of a globally 
circulating discourse,’ we are forced to question the dominant representa- 
tions of how democracy works worldwide.” Thomas Blom Hansen similarly 
emphasizes the importance of starting with practices on the ground when 
he writes, “Performances and spectacles in public spaces—from the central 
squares to the street corner in the slum, from speeches to images—must 


move to the center of our attention??? 


“Combinations” and Law: Genealogies of Collective 
Political Practice 


The existing repertoires of political action routinely employed in the world’s 
largest democracy are practices drawn from a long—but largely unrecog- 
nized and certainly undertheorized—history of practices in the South Asian 
subcontinent. This makes not just the region's political history but also its 
long history of intellectual thought and scholarship particularly rich con- 
texts for examining the encounter of such practices with the new ideologi- 
cal, legal, and policing mechanisms introduced in the nineteenth century 
to curb the power of what the British routinely characterized as “combina- 
tions.” Work stoppages, mass migrations, and collective strikes to shut down 
commerce and transportation are evident in South Asian archival sources 
from at least the seventeenth century, perhaps even earlier, and were clearly 
used to make representations to state authorities at the highest levels (see 
chapter 4). My growing awareness of the influences of earlier practices on 
the ways that people understand, talk about, and “do” or “perform” democ- 
racy in contemporary India, even in the face of the many shifts brought 
about by colonial and postcolonial political reconfigurations, has propelled 
me to rely centrally on historical methodologies in this book. This not only 
enables me to place contemporary practices into broader historical perspec- 
tive but also facilitates an examination of the ways that scholarly writing is 
complicit in the framing of collective action almost exclusively as resistance. 

Collective public performances of local opinions in response to East India 
Company (EIC) policies and procedures continue to be evident throughout 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. Local merchants and artisans 
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routinely sought to negotiate with the East India Company-State and influ- 
ence its decisions.” They did so by implementing a wide range of collec- 
tive forms of communication in response to pricing, type, and timing of 
payments (e.g., payments for woven goods in overpriced grain rather than 
in cash); procurement systems; corrupt intermediaries; and overly inva- 
sive control of types and quality of goods, particularly in the wake of the 
EIC’s establishment of a monopoly over trade by the end of the eighteenth 
century. These methods included petitions to the Board of Trade, British 
residents, and district collectors, as well as collective deputations and oral 
testimonies. When these petitions, deputations, and testimonies failed to 
be acknowledged, artisans and others subject to the EIc’s administration 
used a variety of means to amplify their messages and make them more 
likely to be received. Well-organized processions from village to village were 
used to gather together larger groups that would then travel to meet with 
a higher authority to convey concerns in person and lobby to have them 
acknowledged and addressed.” Collective abandonment of homes or work- 
places; collective relocation to an open space or temple outside an urban 
center; migration to neighboring territories; prevention of the movement of 
commodities through boycotts organized among porters, boatmen, palan- 
quin bearers and others; and the stationing of those with grievances outside 
the office or residence of a person in authority in hopes of compelling a 
face-to-face meeting are all examples of historical strategies that have left 
substantial imprints, both in existing archival records and on contemporary 
repertoires, as part I demonstrates. By the nineteenth century, Indians also 
began to use newly available technologies, particularly the railway system, 
as communicative networks to amplify their voices and opinions. Part II 
illustrates the ways that practices such as alarm chain pulling, rail block- 
ades, and ticketless travel that were initially regarded as criminal eventually 
came to be redefined by the government as political, providing officials with 
new strategies for confronting them and historians like myself with oppor- 
tunities for tracking changes in the political. 

East India Company officials—and later, Government of India 
administrators—referred to these collective actions as “combinations” or, less 
generously, as “insurgencies” “mutinies,’ “insurrections, “revolts? or “rebel- 
lions,’ even when their participants sought only to gain an audience with offi- 
cials in circumstances in which earlier communicative efforts were ignored or 
refused. Because administrators saw such actions as challenges to their own 
authority and sovereignty, their first recourse was usually to seek methods of 
breaking or delegitimizing the ability of Indians to act collectively. Indeed, 
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British administrators often refused to acknowledge collective forms of 
representation or were quick to send in military troops, frequently insisting 
that Indians with grievances should represent only themselves as individu- 
als, rather than cooperating collectively (see chapter 3). This state response 
suggests that the colonial invocation of liberalism, with its emphasis on the 
autonomous individual as the only legitimate subject of both legal and po- 
litical action, offered a convenient mechanism for British authorities seek- 
ing to derail the surprisingly effective collective forms of representation that 
they encountered in British India. When they did acknowledge collective 
representations, they often misread or intentionally construed such group 
actions as “communal” in nature. Although studies have questioned colo- 
nial constructions of communalism, some scholars are still quick to associ- 
ate (often dismissively) collective actions in India with caste or religious- 
based identitarian politics even when this may not be the case.” Although 
not denying that caste or religious connections can play a role by intersect- 
ing with substantive claims, this book approaches collective claims as not 
always premised on already reified prepolitical identities, but as emerging 
in relation to processes of alliance-building and the establishment of new 
connections, often involving substantive claims (see chapter 4). The book 
therefore seeks to identify the concerns that preceded and precipitated col- 
lective action, rather than assuming a communal or identitarian motivation 
post facto. 


Democracy and the Representation 
of Collective Assembly 


The World Trade Organization protests in 1999, Arab Spring (2010-12), Oc- 
cupy Movement (2011-12), Black Lives Matter mobilizations (2013—-present), 
and Umbrella Revolution in Hong Kong (2014) are just a few of the collective 
mobilizations that have stimulated renewed interest in understanding the po- 
litical significance of bodies massed in public.” They have encouraged a re- 
turn to scholarship on crowds, as well as new inquiries into the relationship 
of public space to democracy and representation.” William Mazzarella’s 
critical overview of crowd scholarship, for example, challenges our inheri- 
tance of the nineteenth century’s scholarly legacy that saw crowds as subject 
to primal—even pathological—emotions and therefore as the antithesis of 
reason.” The history he offers suggests that crowds and their strong asso- 
ciations with “emergent energies [that] threaten the strenuously achieved 
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autonomous liberal subject,” play a key role within a “story about changing 
forms of political representation” and help shore up “an underlying narrative 
about an epochal shift in the deployment of modern power” that centers on 
the autonomy of the individual.” 

What reading Mazzarella together with Timothy Mitchell brings into re- 
lief, however, is the fact that the advent of the celebration of the modern 
autonomous individual occurs at the same moment as the appearance of 
the successful political demands by large groups of workers on whom urban 
life crucially depended. Mazzarella points to recent liberal and postlib- 
eral desires to rehabilitate “the political possibilities of the masses” toward 
democratic ends, the former by turning them into “autonomous enlightened 
citizens . . . nurtured in the bosom of reasonable civic assemblies,’ and the 
latter, exemplified for Mazzarella by Michael Hardt and Antonio Negri’s 
writings on the “multitude,” through an investment in a sort of pure politics 
“imagined as an absence of mediation?® This book offers a third possibility. 
What Hardt, Negri, and Mazzarella share is an investment in imagining new 
possibilities for political configurations. These new possibilities appear in Hardt 
and Negri’s writings as hopeful investments in “revolutionary politics . . . that 
can create a new world” in the future,®*! and in Mazzarella as an ethics that 
is situated in relation to an abstracted “moment of generative possibility in 
all social relations’—one that is “not external to the mediations of structured 
relations” but rather is “a moment in their enactment.” I take this to mean 
that social theorists play an important role in articulating the thinkable 
and therefore the realm of the possible and that, together with anthropolo- 
gists’ and historians’ careful attentions to configurations of possibilities in 
other places and other times, they can offer new models of practice for the 
future. Before we give up on the present in favor of a future that has yet to be 
imagined and can only be grasped in the most abstract terms, however, this 
book argues that we still have substantially more work to do in concretely 
recognizing and understanding the ways in which social relations and forms 
of mediation within democratic polities actually do work in practice today. 
We also need to acknowledge the specific ways in which our theories and 
descriptions of democracy perpetuate particular ideologies of the unmedi- 
ated autonomous individual in their failure to capture these social relations 
and forms of mediation. 

Despite the renewed interest in collective forms of assembly and the wide- 
spread recognition of their historical roles in bringing democracies into being, 
collective corporeal forms of assembly and communication are still rarely theo- 
rized as playing a significant role within the ongoing routine processes and 
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internal institutions of democracies. An important question is why we assume 
that collective assemblies are oppositional movements against the state, rather 
than efforts to reach out to the state’s representatives and be recognized or 
heard by them. As the French democratic theorist and historian of political 
thought Bernard Manin writes in The Principles of Representative Govern- 
ment, the fact that representative democracy today gives no institutional 
role to the assembly of people, is “what most obviously distinguishes it from 
the democracy of the ancient city-states.”*? But we have yet to account for 
why and how this significant shift in the meaning and practice of democ- 
racy occurred. Manin’s project involves tracing how elected representative 
forms of government, recognized by their founders as inegalitarian and 
elitist and therefore as the antithesis to democracy, have today come to be 
understood as both egalitarian and as one form (or even the only viable 
form) of democracy.** An equally important parallel project, and one that 
this book initiates, is tracing the changing concepts of the political that have 
pushed popular collective assemblies out of our understandings of the the- 
ory and practice of democracy.® 

In continuing to be misunderstood and ignored as playing a significant 
role within “actually existing” ongoing routine processes of contemporary 
democracies, collective forms of political assembly are too often seen, as 
William Mazzarella argues, as belonging to an “earlier sepia-tinted version 
of industrial modernity,’ growing out of a bygone era.** At best, forms of 
collective assembly are today recognized as external forces on democracy or 
as playing a role in the transition to democracy. Jeffrey Schnapp and Mat- 
thew Tiews capture this widely accepted view when they write that histor- 
ical shifts in the role of “mass assembly and collective social action” and 
the representation of “the equation between crowds and modernity” today 
“assign to large-scale mass political actions a fallback function restricted to 
times of exception (war, acute social conflicts, and the like).’*” Judith Butler, 
writing in the wake of the Tahrir Square demonstrations in Egypt in 2011, 
likewise defines bodies massed in public as efforts to “redeploy the space 
of appearance in order to contest and negate the existing forms of political 
legitimacy”—rather than as a reification of state sovereignty or a desire to 
be recognized by the existing state and be actively (willingly, even eagerly) 
interpellated into its networks and included within its legal structures and on- 
going processes of decision making. Dipesh Chakrabarty—who has done 
much to model the value of tracing historical genealogies of contemporary 
forms of political practice into the pre-independence period—nevertheless 
similarly regards the escalation of collective strategies to gain recognition 
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and inclusion as “techniques of challenging the sovereignty” of those in 
power.” Dario Azzellini and Marina Sitrin argue that slogans like “They don't 
represent us!” have been embraced “in mobilizations all over the world” and 
that these “are not phrased as rejections of specific political representatives, 
but as expressions of a general rejection of the logic of representation?’ More 
recently, Jason Frank argues that “the resonant claim—sometimes implicit, at 
other times explicit—made by popular assemblies across an entire history of 
democratic enactments, from the storming of the Bastille to today’s popu- 
lar insurgencies, is: ‘you do not represent us!’”®' These assertions ignore the 
many examples—including those offered throughout this book—of people 
massing in public to express the idea that because you represent us, you must 
hear us or give us audience. This book argues not only that these claims are 
not the same but also that it is much easier for bureaucrats, elected rep- 
resentatives, and even elites more generally to dismiss or ignore the com- 
municative efforts of those who are seen as rejecting their authority than 
it is to dismiss those who are recognized as embracing the legitimacy and 
responsibilities of those who formally represent them. In this sense, social 
scientists and historians must be careful not to frame collective assemblies 
in ways that align with the interests of those who do not wish to acknowl- 
edge or hear the communicative efforts of those they ostensibly represent. 
Given the absence of formally acknowledged institutional roles for col- 
lective assembly within contemporary democratic processes, our historical 
memory of its earlier significance as a form of representative practice within 
democracy has also largely disappeared. Paul Gilje, for example, shows that 
in the decades leading up to American independence and continuing into 
the first five or six decades of the newly independent American republic, the 
belief was widespread that popular collective assemblies and street politics, 
even riots, were essential to preventing tyranny and maintaining a check 
on the excesses of the state.’ In the wake of the American farmers’ protests 
of 1786 and 1787 that came to be known as Shay’s Rebellion, Thomas Jeffer- 
son wrote to James Madison that “a little rebellion now and then is a good 
thing, and as necessary in the political world as storms in the physical.” 
Although not everyone shared his view, Jefferson was certainly not alone 
in his suggestion that collective expressions of popular opinion in the street 
played a regular and routine role within a healthy republic. His belief that 
“the people are the only censors of their governors” and that “even their er- 
rors will tend to keep these to the true principles of their institutions” was 
widespread enough to sanction public crowd actions and even riots in the 
eyes of both elite and plebian community members.” Gilje suggests that 
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this acceptance of the “politicization of the common man, clearly linked to 
the heavy dependence on crowd activity from 1765 to 1776, played a cru- 
cial role in compelling early American political leaders to “reformulate their 
own conception of good government” and expand decision-making pro- 
cesses to become even more inclusive. “By 1774,” he continues, “laborers, 
seamen, and mechanics assumed that they had a voice in the affairs of the 
province, and the local congresses, committees, and conventions could do 
little without gaining the assent of the newly sovereign people.’ In short, he 
argues, “it was the persistent use of mobs and street politics that propelled 
the common man into the political arena.”” His analysis shows that outdoor 
forms of street politics were not only essential to the politics of the Ameri- 
can revolution but also the only means through which common folk were 
able to make their voices heard. 

Bernard Manin demonstrates that thinkers as varied as Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau (1712-78); the American founding father, James Madison (1751- 
1836); and the leading political theorist of the French Revolution, Emman- 
uel Siéyés (1748-1836), all viewed systems of elected representation as quite 
radically opposed to what was understood as democracy in the late eigh- 
teenth century.’ Madison, for example, characterized this difference as rest- 
ing on “the total exclusion of the people in their collective capacity” from 
participation in the modern republic he was helping form.” And Siéyés, 
writes Manin, “persistently stressed the ‘huge difference’ between democ- 
racy, in which the citizens make the laws themselves, and the representative 
system of government, in which they entrust the exercise of their power to 
elected representatives.°* Manin concludes by observing, “What is today 
referred to as a crisis of political representation appears in a different light 
if we remember that representative government was conceived in explicit 
opposition to government by the people, and that its central institutions 
have remained unchanged.” By taking us back to the contrasts made in the 
eighteenth century between indirect representative and direct democratic 
forms of governance, Manin is able to capture earlier understandings of de- 
mocracy as “government by the people” and to show that the elected forms 
of representation that emerged in the wake of the English, American, and 
French Revolutions and that are today seen as “indirect government by the 
people” were once understood in radically different terms. 

Today, in the United States and much of Europe, the term democracy 
has gradually come to be associated almost exclusively with electoral pro- 
cesses of determining representative government. Yet in South Asia, despite 
widespread investment in electoral processes and participation in voting at 
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far higher rates than in the United States, elections are not the only or even 
the primary way in which many Indians conceptualize democracy. This sug- 
gests that the frameworks through which democracy is understood in India, 
shaped by the particularities of India’s unique history, differ from understand- 
ings that have come to dominate contemporary Euro-American theoretical 
writings and practice. Indeed, ethnographic engagements with those from 
a wide range of economic and social backgrounds—along with archival 
research into the longer histories of many of the practices outlined in this 
book—have challenged my own understanding of what democracy means 
and pushed my inquiries beyond the study of elections to gain a better un- 
derstanding of how people practice democracy in India between elections. 


Democracy and Public Space 


Krishnamurthy, a teacher I have known since the mid-1990s, made this 
clear to me one afternoon in 2012 as we sat talking over a cup of tea. “Demo- 
cratic spaces in Hyderabad have become more and more limited since 1987, 
and even more restricted since 1997; he declared.!° Recalling an earlier 
era in which public space was more freely available to be used for every- 
day forms of political expression, he narrated the recent emergence of more 
restrictive government attitudes toward processions. “On earlier occasions 
people were permitted to go up to the Assembly, that was in the 70s and early 
80s,” he explained. Now, in contrast, he continued, “there are court orders 
which do not allow any processions at all. In Hyderabad, in fact, in the en- 
tire Telangana, the democratic activity had come to a standstill, after ’87 all 
over northern Telangana. And the situation has worsened after ’97, further 
deteriorated.” Even in the increasingly rare instances when permission was 
granted, he lamented that the spaces in which political activity was allowed 
had dramatically contracted. “Now; continued Krishnamurthy, “if you want 
to take out a procession... only one route is permitted: Lower Tank Bund 
Road via Dhobi Ghat to Indira Park?! 

In his view, however, the resurgence of the Telangana movement from 
2009 has reinvigorated democracy. “With great difficulty during the Telan- 
gana movement we could create small spaces, and therefore people could 
come, meet, organize dharnas, hold discussions, it has become a little eas- 
ier, he maintained. His comments are illustrative of an emphasis on space 
and the collecting together of people in urban public space as fundamen- 
tal features of democracy. Venkat, a middle-aged human rights activist in 
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Hyderabad, echoed this emphasis when he told me, “Aspirations of Telan- 
gana people, that we want separate state, is conveyed democratically in di- 
verse forums, not just elections. People, in their own way, they conveyed it 
through their festivals, in their rituals. In a very democratic way they are 
holding dharna. There was no violence anywhere. [Once] all people came 
out into the street one day [to perform a roadblock] and they cooked their 
food [there]. I always say that [Telangana] is one of the greatest demo- 
cratic movements in the world so far that I have ever witnessed. Not even 
in the China revolution did this take place: Startling to those for whom 
China and its revolution represent the antithesis of democracy, rather than 
a pinnacle, Venkat’s comments reinforce the idea that democracy is under- 
stood not simply in “local” terms but also in transnational terms that dif- 
fer quite dramatically from understandings in those parts of the world that 
have historically laid claim to the founders, promoters, and protectors of 
democracy.’ 

In an era in which much attention to the political has shifted to the virtual 
worlds of social media activism, the democratic theorist John Parkinson ar- 
gues that democracy still “depends to a surprising extent on the availability of 
physical, public space, even in our allegedly digital world” and demonstrates 
that this physical space is currently under threat.!°* Using data from eleven 
capital cities across six continents, he traces increased restrictions on the 
uses of public space, suggesting that many of these restrictions apply only 
“when we act as politically engaged citizens, not when we act as shoppers or 
employees on a lunch break.”! As more and more elected officials and city 
planners envision transformations of their urban settlements into “world- 
class” cities like Hyderabad, he predicts that such restrictions are likely to 
increase. Of particular concern to Parkinson is the growing inaccessibility 
of public buildings, and the importance of public spaces that are adjacent to 
political buildings.” He emphasizes the importance to democracy of not 
only prioritizing public spaces for political uses by engaged citizens but also 


ensuring their visibility and proximity to decision makers." 


Railways, Roads, and the Indian Political 
In focusing on methods used to amplify voices and telegraph political mes- 


sages across both distances and social worlds, this book is also concerned with 
the ways that political practices create, engage, and materialize larger net- 
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works of circulation and communication to enable marginalized individuals 
to gain audiences with elected representatives and other government offi- 
cials. The methods explored throughout the book convey political mes- 
sages through communicative circuits that connect towns and cities to one 
another and to their respective hinterlands and also make visible powerful 
networks and relationships. Rather than focusing exclusively on the more 
conventional communicative channels of print, audio, cinematic, televisual, 
and social media, sites that privilege speech action and images and that have 
generated entire departments and schools of scholarship, I turn my focus to 
the less thoroughly studied domains of road and railway networks as forms 
of public space. In doing so, I focus on these domains not in their capaci- 
ties as networks of transport but rather to show the various ways that these 
spaces have been used as powerful mediums for the performance of politi- 
cal communication. 

The significance for politics of the spaces of transportation networks was 
first made clear to me as I completed research for an earlier book on the for- 
mation of the first Telugu linguistic state in 1953.08 The death of Andhra State 
activist Potti Sreeramulu in Madras (now Chennai) on December 15, 1952, was 
the culmination of a well-publicized fifty-eight-day fast, and as news of its 
fatal conclusion began to spread, enormous assemblies of people began to 
gather in towns throughout coastal Andhra as far as 700 kilometers to the 
north of Madras. In four of those towns, dozens of people were killed or in- 
jured by police bullets as authorities struggled to maintain order. Yet almost 
all of the assemblies, injuries, and police violence occurred in and around 
railway stations on the main east coast Madras—Calcutta railway line. Police 
fired on assembled crowds at the railway stations in Nellore, Anakapalle, 
Waltair (Visakhapatnam), and Srikakulam, all important stations along the 
main railway line, resulting in deaths in each location and pointing to the 
centrality of transport networks within the history of the political in India.! 
As I learned more, I realized that in 1952, the railway station served as the 
most important communicative node connecting towns to the wider world. 
Newspapers, mail, and examination results arrived by train, and news sto- 
ries and headlines were often posted on a board in the station. News ob- 
tained firsthand from someone who had just arrived from a place where 
something had happened was considered much more trustworthy than the 
news printed in newspapers (seen as linked to specific political factions) or 
broadcast on the radio (seen as controlled by the government). Men often 
came to the station daily to meet their friends for a cup of tea or coffee, read 
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the paper, and discuss the day’s news, making the station a kind of coffee- 
house and center for the circulation of news and political views. 

The Indian Railways offer a particularly important set of sites for tracing the 
genealogies of everyday forms of political practice. First and foremost, the 
vast size of the Indian Railways has given them a central role within everyday life 
in India. Not only do the Indian Railways carry more than seventeen million 
passengers per day but they have also been recognized as the largest employer 
in the world."° Historically, the Indian railway system was one of the very 
first direct interactions that many people had with the British colonial state. 
Railway stations—and the platforms, tea shops, bookstalls, and surrounding 
businesses through which they were integrated into local contexts—quickly 
became important new sites of public space in India as they spread dur- 
ing the second half of the nineteenth century. Later, during the first half of 
the twentieth century, railway stations provided a crucial forum for Gandhi 
and other nationalist leaders to arouse popular support for the anticolonial 
movement. Leaders traveled from station to station, giving public addresses 
from the backs of trains. Indian railway stations have been imagined as social 
spaces that extend peoples domestic contexts; as intra-national “in-between” 
sites that bring individuals of all languages, classes, castes, and ethnicities 
together as members of a single Indian nation; and as one of the most impor- 
tant historical locations for integrating the larger world into local contexts via 
the newspapers, mail service, telegraphs, goods, passengers, and ideas con- 
veyed by the railways. Under British rule, the railways were also a primary 
site for the inscription of what have been described as new structures of 
identity, including the “castefication of wage labor,’ racially based strategies 
of employment, and new class divisions shaped by the establishment of 
separate refreshment rooms, water fountains, and train compartments." 
As the most essential form of transportation in India, the railways and the 
stations that connect them to local communities have provided a new com- 
municative context for the circulation and transmission of news and rumor, 
for everyday routine social and economic exchange, and for unprecedented 
displays of collective political activity. 

As the railways began to spread in the second half of the nineteenth 
century, their significance not only for transportation but also, even more 
importantly, for bringing remote locations “into ...communication” was 
widely recognized, “opening up the country by means of extensions into 
hitherto isolated places.”"” It is therefore not surprising that railways should 
also have been early sites of political engagement. The Disorders Inquiry 
Committee of 1919-1920 reported, 
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Attacks on communications were in many cases motivated by sheer anti- 
Government feeling. The railway is considered, quite rightly, a Govern- 
ment institution and railway damage is in these cases simply a part of 
the destruction of Government property. ... In the country districts 
the railway afforded almost the only opportunity for destruction of 
property other than Indian-owned private property, and the easiest 
and most tempting opportunity for loot. At night it was also the most 
difficult, of all the forms of violence, to discover or prevent; at the ap- 
proach of an armoured train, the mobs could hide in the crops and 
return when the train had left.” 


Today the Indian Railways continue to be seen by many as a key site for political 
communication. The chief minister of Bengal and two-time railway minister, 
Mamata Banerjee, noted in 2010, “Railways is a soft target as it is very visible. We 
lose substantial revenue due to frequent rail-rokos (stop the trains) on various is- 
sues where there is no connection with the railways. If any local issue happens, 
grievances find their outlet on railways.” Indeed, in its reach and penetration 
into India’s hinterlands, the great visibility of the Indian Railways as a repre- 
sentative of the central government has made it one of the most convenient 
political targets from its very earliest days. Ranajit Guha shows this to be true 
almost immediately after construction of the very first railway line in India in 
1853, even among those who directly benefited from its presence: 


There can be no doubt about the fact that the introduction of rail- 
ways added considerably to income and employment in the Santal 
country.... For the Santals this provided an opportunity to extri- 
cate themselves from the state of landlessness, low wages and bonded 
labour into which they had fallen. ... Yet when violence [during the 
Santal rebellion] actually broke out in July 1855 the beneficiaries seem 
to have had no hesitation about slaying the goose that laid the golden 
eggs for them... . Railway works were among the very first and most 
frequently destroyed objects mentioned in the reports received from 
the disturbed areas within the first week of the uprising.'° 


This targeting of the railways—and, more recently, roads—as a form of 
communication with the state continues today. Recent actions by Telangana 
state advocates and opponents in south India, migrant laborers in Bihar, mi- 
nority groups in Rajasthan, and farmers across India illustrate the ongoing 
importance of these networks of transportation as widely used mechanisms 
for political communication.” 
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The railways as sites for political practice also function in another spa- 
tially significant way. Using Henri Lefebvre’s “conception of the state as a 
‘spatial framework’ of power, Manu Goswami writes about how the railways 
helped consolidate the Indian state as a single conceptual and material space 
while at the same time reconfiguring it within “a Britain-centered global 
economy,’ producing and reinforcing “internal differentiation and fragmen- 
tation? and “spawn[ing] a new uneven economic geography,” Precisely 
because railways were “crucial instruments for the consolidation of politi- 
cal and military domination within colonial India?"* they quickly became 
media for the expression of political opinions and targets for political resis- 
tance and protest. By linking regions throughout India to a single network 
of communication, the railways also made themselves available for the rapid 
communication of political messages. Halting a train in one location en- 
abled the broadcast of a message up and down the entire length of a railway 
line and forced those from other regions of India to pay attention to the 
cause of a delay. Grievances from one locality could be rapidly broadcast and 
transmitted to new audiences and locations across a mobile landscape. Such 
actions affected passengers from different regions who were on the train 
and those living in far distant locations. They also generalized concerns that 
might otherwise have remained locally contained. From localized immedi- 
ate concerns over overcrowding in third-class railway carriages, alarm chain 
pulling, for example, was eventually popularized in ways that linked local 
concerns with more generalized translocal politics, such as the anticolonial 
movement and later regional movements, as chapter 5 demonstrates. 

Although the use of rail lines for political communication has a history in 
India nearly as long as the railways themselves, with the increase in road travel, 
roads, too, became media for transmitting political messages." Streets and inter- 
sections have become sites for rallies, processions, and roadblocks, with buses 
and cars targeted rather than trains to telegraph political messages by blocking 
and delaying passengers. The practice of letting air out of bus tires, known lo- 
cally in Telugu as gali tiyadam (lit., “taking out air”), is frequently used to create 
a rapid roadblock (chapter 6). Buses—run by state bus companies—are typi- 
cally targeted for state-level concerns, whereas the centrally run railways 
are reserved for national-level central government issues. During the Telan- 
gana movement, maha rasta roko actions (great road blockades) blocked 
not just single intersections but entire lengths of national highways, ranging 
from 115 to 250 kilometers (chapter 6), and political pilgrimages (yatras and 
padayatras) often use both roads and mass ticketless rail travel to enable 


participants from distant cities to join rallies elsewhere (chapter 7).!”° 
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Although much work still needs to be done to expand the ways in which 
we approach the study of political communication between elections to cap- 
ture the many practices used to attract the attention of state representatives 
and establish connections with them, I am fortunately not alone in these 
efforts. Jonathan Shapiro Anjaria, for example, has shown that “the street 
is not only a product of the disciplinary techniques of rational governance” 
but also “an outcome of a negotiated process”! His intimate ethnographic 
work among street hawkers in Mumbai points to the very incomplete ex- 
ecution, and even failure, of projects of governmentality, suggesting that 
the hegemony that scholars attribute to ideological state apparatuses or to 
middle-class visions of urban governance are not always victorious. Care- 
ful ethnographic and historical engagements of this sort offer dramatic re- 
visions to dominant understandings of citizenship and governmentality.’” 
Some may see the failure of political leaders and members of entitled classes 
to control and shape cities to match their visions of global centers of capital 
as a sign of the failure of Indian governance, but the careful treatment of 
the claims made by a wide range of actors seeking recognition from state 
officials and inclusion in state processes and decision making instead sug- 
gests that we can also read this as a kind of success of a more inclusive type 
of governance when viewed through other eyes. This is the perspective I 
bring to the analysis of the success of those who have felt excluded from 
government spaces, universities, and the rapid urban economic growth that 
has occurred in cities like Hyderabad across India. In helping expand par- 
ticipation within existing structures of governance, state-hailing practices 
can be understood along with other forms of democratic participation as 
referendums on how such growth is distributed.” 


Organization of the Book 


The evidence offered in the chapters that follow suggest that it often takes much 
greater effort on the part of marginalized groups to make their voices heard 
and their concerns considered. Escalating strategies to amplify communica- 
tive efforts can help create conditions and spaces where marginalized interests 
can be heard, recognized, and brought into public discussion. This process of 
recognition, which I refer to as “political arrival? can take months, years, or even 
decades to achieve. Using historical and ethnographic examples drawn from the 
world’ largest democracy, I argue that to understand and theorize democracy— 
in India and elsewhere—we must move beyond a focus on elections and forms 
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of “indoor” deliberative and associational politics. These academic foci have 
pushed outdoor corporeal collective assembly out of our understandings of 
the history and theory of democracy, though not out of its practice. 

This book therefore views collective forms of assembly that seek state rec- 
ognition not as the antithesis to a healthy democracy, or as external signs of 
ill health that threaten liberal democratic sovereignty from the outside, but 
rather as fundamental and ongoing mechanisms for political representation 
and inclusion and for the shaping and reshaping of the state. I argue that 
efforts to theorize democracy must take into account not just what happens 
during elections but also that which occurs between elections. The book 
is therefore organized around seven sets of practices: (1) sit-ins (dharna) 
and hunger strikes (nirahara diksa); (2) efforts to meet or gain audience 
(samavesam) with or present a petition or representation (vinatipatram, 
vijnapti, or vijridpana[m]) to someone in a position of authority; (3) mass 
open-air public meetings (garjana); (4) strikes (samme, bandh, hartal); (5) 
alarm chain pulling in the Indian railways; (6) road and rail blockades (rasta 
and rail roko agitations); and (7) rallies, processions, and pilgrimages to 
sites of power (yatra, padayatra), along with the mass ticketless travel that 
often enables these gatherings. I trace genealogies of each of these forms of 
contemporary practice, mapping shifts in each over time, to make a series 
of interventions that explore the influences of these practices on the ways 
that democracy has come to be understood and practiced in India today. 
Particular attention is given to moments in which the meanings of practices 
are altered by shifting understandings of the criminal and the political. 

Research for this book was conducted over the academic year 2008-9 
and during the summers of 2007, 2012, 2013, and 2017, building on earlier 
fieldwork in 1995-97, 1999-2000, 2002, and 2004. Research in Telangana, 
Andhra Pradesh, Tamil Nadu, Uttar Pradesh, and Delhi was supplemented 
by archival research in the British Library in London. Archival collections 
in the National Archives of India (Railway, Public Works Department, and 
Home Political series), the Nehru Memorial Museum and Library (All India 
Congress Committee collection), the Indian Railway Museum in New Delhi, 
and Government Railway Police and private archival collections in Nellore, 
Secunderabad, Hyderabad, and Lucknow provided the foundation for ex- 
tensive ethnographic and oral history interviews with Government Railway 
Police, Railway Protection Force officers and administrators, and Indian Rail- 
way officials in Secunderabad, Nellore, Lucknow, and Delhi, as well as with 
social and political activists, party leaders, and members and former mem- 
bers of human rights and student political groups in Hyderabad, Warangal, 
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Nellore, Lucknow, and Delhi. Although many of the questions in the chap- 
ters that follow emerged from my ethnographic encounters, historical and 
textual methods have played a significant role in developing the answers. 

In chapter 1, “Sit-In Demonstrations and Hunger Strikes: From Dharna 
as Door-Sitting to Dharna Chowk,” I argue that access to public spaces 
gives disenfranchised groups power and that the banning of access to such 
spaces—or, as is common today, the preventive arrest of activists—narrows 
communicative possibilities. Building the argument that collective actions 
may not always be acts of opposition, protest, or resistance, this chapter illus- 
trates how such actions can be understood as efforts to use public opinion to 
create spaces in which authorities can be encouraged or even compelled to 
hear marginalized voices. Dharna can prompt those in asymmetrically more 
powerful positions to give audience to those in less powerful positions. Such 
sit-ins and hunger strikes are often used to hold officials accountable to their 
campaign promises or to ensure that existing laws are equitably enforced 
across social difference. What is often elided from efforts to represent the 
forms of political work that scholars have labeled as “peasant insurgency,’ 
“subaltern politics,” or the actions of “political society” is the fact that col- 
lective actions, street politics, and even violence generally occur only after 
other efforts to make voices heard have failed. They are almost never em- 
braced as options of first recourse. 

Chapter 2, “Seeking Audience: Refusals to Listen, ‘Style; and the Politics of 
Recognition,” argues that rather than focusing on speakers’ failures to com- 
municate, we should instead attend more closely to the other, less theorized 
end of the communicative chain, what Richard Burghart characterizes as “the 
conditions of listening”’”* Doing so enables us to better recognize the ways in 
which those in positions of dominance attempt to avoid hearing and refuse 
to acknowledge some efforts to communicate while acknowledging others. 
Offering evidence for why we should not immediately assume that all collec- 
tive assemblies are rejections of state sovereignty, chapter 2 advocates for an 
openness to the possibility that such efforts may reify existing forms of sov- 
ereignty and embody the desires of citizens to be recognized, included, 
and heard by the state—either directly or through ongoing and dynamic 
networks and collectives that actively connect them with electoral repre- 
sentatives and government officials. The chapter also uses efforts to gain 
audience with authorities as a way of setting up the theoretical framework 
through which subsequent chapters historicize specific forms of practice. 

Chapter 3, “Collective Assembly and the ‘Roar of the People’: Corporeal 
Forms of ‘Making Known’ and the Deliberative Turn,” asks what deliberative 
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democracy means in a context in which the majority do not speak in the 
dominant medium or dialect of communication and explores the responses 
of those who are ignored, mocked, or dismissed when they do speak. Illus- 
trating conditions that make it nearly impossible to receive any sort of hear- 
ing, this chapter builds on chapter 2 to outline the options that are available 
when one’ articulations are not able to be heard. 

Chapter 4, “The General Strike: Collective Assembly at the Other End of 
the Commodity Chain,” offers a preliminary example of the larger ramifica- 
tions of this book’s argument. Revisiting older scholarship to reflect on the 
ways that histories of the political have been written, this chapter uses com- 
parative historiography of the general strike in Britain and India to argue for 
a new approach to the history of collective action. Despite evidence of long 
histories of collective negotiations with authorities in India that predate the 
European encounter, historians have persisted in attributing the rise of col- 
lective assembly within the Indian political to European origins. Chapter 4 
asks how these narratives of European origins came to be constructed and 
offers other frameworks for thinking about historical changes in the political 
within both Indian and transnational contexts. 

Chapter 5, “Alarm Chain Pulling: The Criminal and the Political in the 
Writing of History,’ builds on the methodological interventions of earlier 
chapters by exploring the ways in which those in power play with the cat- 
egories of the criminal and the political as tactics for managing (and lim- 
iting the impact of) demands for recognition and inclusion. The chapter 
also dismantles the binary distinctions made between civil society and 
political society, and between the political styles of elite and subaltern ac- 
tors, by focusing on the distinctions made by representatives of the Indian 
state and their role in abstracting certain collective actions and removing 
them from their longer genealogies of efforts to communicate with state 
representatives. 

Chapter 6, “Rail and Road Blockades: Illiberal or Participatory Democ- 
racy?” offers tools for distinguishing between participatory and adversarial 
forms of collective assembly, arguing that these tools enable more sensitive 
distinctions to be made among practices that too often get lumped together 
as the same. The ongoing interactions between the relationship- and network- 
building capacity of behind-the-scenes actors and the public performances, 
affirmations, and material manifestations of these relationships and networks 
offer opportunities for everyday public referenda that occur far more fre- 
quently than formal electoral decision making. This is not the Haberma- 
sian ideal of a public sphere in which all participants debate and deliberate 
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equally in an open forum until the best solution is reached, nor is it one in 
which everyone votes every few years but goes about their private business 
in between elections. Rather it is one in which opportunities for creating and 
maintaining active and ongoing channels of representation are constantly 
being engaged and evaluated, and efforts are made to hold elected official 
accountable to their promises and to equitable enforcement of existing laws. 

Chapter 7, “Rallies, Processions, and Ydatras: Ticketless Travel and the Jour- 
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ney to ‘Political Arrivaľ” explores methods of “making known” (Telugu, 
āvēdana) that move beyond the deliberative forms of speech communication 
that asymmetries so often preclude. These alternative mediums of “making 
known” illustrate how participation in larger networks functions to provide 
connections to various “axes of access” to representatives of the state and 
other authorities. Extending the focus on the always shifting line between 
the criminal and the political, chapter 7 demonstrates the ways that indi- 
viduals coalesce into groups to eventually achieve what I characterize as 
“political arrival? It focuses on moments in which the state offers support to 
actions that are technically illegal—for example, by adding extra carriages or 
even full trains to accommodate ticketless travel to political rallies—thereby 
redefining practices viewed as criminal and transforming them into politi- 
cal acts. Arguing that these moments constitute a form of political recogni- 
tion on the part of the state in which people simultaneously also recognize 
themselves, the chapter illustrates what successful “hailing” of the state can 
look like. 

Tracing the continued use of colonial-era legal codes in postcolonial 
India to silence dissent, limit collective action, and prevent participation, the 
conclusion offers a cautionary warning for the future of democracy, both in 
India and elsewhere. Today’s forms of electoral representation include both 
democratic and undemocratic features. Bernard Manin reminds us that “the 
absence of imperative mandates, legally binding pledges, and discretionary 
recall, gives representatives a degree of independence from their electors. 
That independence separates representation from popular rule, however in- 
direct?! At the same time, he continues, “The people are at any time able 
to remind representatives of their presence; the chambers of government 
are not insulated from their clamor. Freedom of public opinion thus pro- 
vides a democratic counterweight to the undemocratic independence of 
representatives?!” It is these reminders—the “clamor” of the people that 
occurs between elections and that seeks to hold elected representatives ac- 
countable, along with the specific sites in which this takes place and their 
vulnerabilities—to which this book attends. 
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PART I. SEEKING AUDIENCE 
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ONE. SIT-IN DEMONSTRATIONS AND HUNGER STRIKES 


From Dharna as Door-Sitting to Dharna Chowk 


Dharna means sitting in one place until some official, from government, has to come 
and take your representation. Up to that time we sit there. —Interview with activist in 
Hyderabad, August 15, 2012 


I first visited Dharna Chowk, Hyderabad’s designated assembly space or, 
more literally, “demonstration junction,’ in February 2002 to meet members 
of the Ambedkar Students’ Association from the University of Hyderabad. 
The students were staging a rilé nirahdra diksa—literally a “relay fasting 
vow” or, more colloquially, a relay hunger strike—to publicize and seek the 
overturning of the expulsion from the university the previous month of ten 
Dalit students. In this type of hunger strike, participants take turns fasting 
in a visible location, in this case at Hyderabad’s Dharna Chowk. 

A relay hunger strike is a contemporary collective variation of individual 
hunger strikes, which were historically carried out in proximity to a seat of 
power or in front of the home or office of an individual with whom an audi- 
ence was sought. Gandhi fasted numerous times to draw attention to a range 
of concerns and to urge not only the colonial state but also his followers to 
take specific courses of action. His hunger strikes drew the nation’s attention 
to the condition of striking mill workers in Ahmedabad (1918), discouraged 
public violence leading up to and during the Non-Cooperation Movement 
(1919-22), advocated against untouchability (1932-33), objected to his deten- 
tion by the British (1934), and promoted Hindi-Muslim unity (1924, 1947, 


and 1948).! Although Gandhi’s hunger strikes are perhaps the most famous 
examples of individual hunger strikes, there exists a much longer history of 
political methods that influenced Gandhi's tactics of intervention.’ 

The rise of mass media has enabled hunger strikes to be staged and pub- 
licized from anywhere. The fifty-eight-day fast-unto-death in 1952 of the 
Telugu linguistic state advocate Potti Sreeramulu, for example, took place 
in a private home in the city of Chennai (then Madras) but was closely fol- 
lowed by the newspapers of the day.’ As the critical event that finally forced 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru to declare the creation of the new Andhra 
state, Sreeramulu’s hunger strike was tracked by daily detailed news reports of 
his wasting body. Readers could follow precise measurements of everything 
that went into and came out of his body, including the number of ounces of 
saliva he produced and the color, size, and odor of each bowel movement.* 
Before this final deadly fast, Potti Sreeramulu—an avid Gandhian who emu- 
lated Gandhi's practices—had fasted on multiple occasions, including twice 
in 1946 to demand the right to temple entry for Dalits and twice (in 1948 
and 1949) to advocate for a monthly “day of service” to benefit the social 
uplift of Dalits.° 

Hyderabad’s Dharna Chowk, located two kilometers from the State Sec- 
retariat and tucked away on a quiet street behind Hyderabad’s Indira Park, 
has been the site of thousands of political assemblies—including sit-in 
demonstrations, public meetings, and hunger strikes—since its creation in 
the 1990s. In 2016 alone, police records show that the site hosted an aver- 
age of more than five assemblies per day addressing a wide range of issues.° 
Over the years Dharna Chowk has been used by citizens seeking to make 
heard a broad spectrum of concerns: students objecting to tuition hikes, home 
guards asking for pay scales on par with police constables, those with disabili- 
ties seeking government certificates, government contract health workers 
desiring the benefits of permanent employment, transgender people seek- 
ing equal rights, anganwadi (rural childcare center) workers demanding sal- 
aries and pensions comparable to full-time government employees, farmers 
drawing attention to their increasingly precarious economic conditions, and 
broader coalitions seeking to hold elected officials to their campaign prom- 
ises or expressing their opinions on new legislation.’ Of particular note is 
the increasing frequency of dharnas and hunger strikes carried out by those 
demanding that the state fill existing affirmative action quotas (figure 1.1), 
expand these quotas to include new groups, or provide benefits to casualized 
(nonpermanent) employees or government contract workers (figure 1.2), re- 
flecting the increasing informalization of labor in India. 
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FIGURE 1.1. Relay hunger strike (rilé nirahara diksalu) held by candidates who wrote 
the 2008 District Selection Committee (Dsc) exams, demanding the filling of 31,000 
vacant secondary-grade teacher (sGT) posts in government schools across the state, at 
Dharna Chowk, Hyderabad, June 8, 2010 (photo: G. Krishnaswamy/The Hindu). 


Sometimes glossed as “protest; I have chosen to translate dharna as 
demonstration, sit-in, or assembly rather than protest to emphasize the fact 
that not all dharnas are protests against something. Instead, Dharna Chowk 
is widely understood as a space in which voices have the potential to be 
amplified. As argued in greater detail in chapter 2, this space is commonly 
used by those with “grievances [that] stem from the failure of government 
administrators to carry out the law” or by those seeking an audience with 
someone in a position of authority.’ This chapter’s epigraph frames dharna 
as a practice that uses enhanced visibility to compel an official from the gov- 
ernment “to come and take your representation”? Many see dharna as being 
most important to “people who do not have any voice” or who are disadvan- 
taged and “seek to have their small wishes heard and fulfilled by the govern- 
ment?” Dictionaries in various South Asian languages define the practice 
as “fasting on someone’s doorstep in order to induce him to comply with 
a demand,” “a sit-down strike, “picketing; or “sitting doggedly to enforce 
compliance of a demand?” 

Although the practice of dharna in India can be traced back at least sev- 
eral centuries, the creation of designated public assembly sites like Dharna 
Chowk is a much more recent phenomenon. Established in the 1990s by 
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FIGURE 1.2. The forty-first day of a relay hunger strike (rilé nirahara diksalu) orga- 
nized by the Andhra Pradesh Contract Health Assistants Coordination Committee at 
Dharna Chowk, Hyderabad, August 21, 2012 (photo: author). 


Nara Chandrababu Naidu—then the chief minister of the united state of 
Andhra Pradesh—Dharna Chowk became the officially condoned site of 
collective political activity, replacing the more informal use of the corner 
of Lumbini Park, directly opposite the entrance to the State Secretariat. The 
ostensible reason given for this shift in location was the construction of an 
elevated flyover over the intersection in front of the government building— 
the first of seven to be built in Hyderabad at the time. Yet the establishment 
of Dharna Chowk was also widely regarded as reflecting Naidu’s aspirations 
to create a “world-class” city by moving political activity to a less visible and 
less disruptive location (figure 1.3) where it would not impede the smooth 
flow of traffic, commerce, and government activity.” Despite initially meet- 
ing with strident opposition, Dharna Chowk quickly became an established 
feature of political life in Hyderabad, with residents of nearby cities even 
demanding similar spaces in subsequent years.” 

The site again became a center of controversy in the wake of the an- 
nouncement by Telangana chief minister Kalvakuntla Chandrashekar Rao 
in February 2017 that Dharna Chowk itself would be relocated to the out- 
skirts of the city. Four locations were proposed, ranging in distance from 
twenty to twenty-seven kilometers from the State Secretariat, with the clos- 
est site adjacent to the municipal garbage dump." Raos decision was par- 
ticularly surprising, given that his own election had depended on precisely 
the type of visible political activity that he was now seeking to move to the 


FIGURE 1.3. Empty road in front of Dharna Chowk, Hyderabad, April 29, 2009 (photo: 
G. Krishnaswamy/The Hindu). 
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margins. Many thus saw the relocation as an authoritarian effort to silence 
dissent and limit political opposition or as a means to repurpose the land in 
question.” This time, the controversy did not die out quite so quickly. A year 
later, activists were still lobbying for Dharna Chowk’s reestablishment in 
its previous location behind Indira Park. On May 15, 2018, members of the 
Dharna Chowk Pariraksana Kamiti (Committee to Save Dharna Chowk) 
held a book release event for a collection of essays commemorating the first 
anniversary of the site’s closing and arguing for its reopening. 

Both the speeches and published essays emphasize that Dharna Chowk 
represents the praja gontuka or “peoples voice.”!® “It seems that if dharnas 
and meetings are held in the city, traffic will be obstructed,” writes the po- 
litical leader Chada Venkatreddy, in an essay titled “Are You Tying a Noose 
around the Voice of Dissent (Dharna Chowk)?” Pinpointing the central 
contradictions in the chief minister’s decision to move the site to the mar- 
gins of the city, he continues, 


What’s more, with the coming of technology why does it matter where 
you hold dharnas? KCR has put forward a new logic that with the ad- 
vent of live Tv, one can broadcast to people from anywhere. So if that’s 
the case, why was it necessary to organize a TRS [Telangana Rashtra 
Samiti, party of the chief minister] meeting in Warangal with fifteen 
lakh [1.5 million] people? If you just sit in Telangana Bhavan and speak 
wont all the Tv stations broadcast it live? Not only TRs activists, but 
people everywhere will see it, wont they?” 


His critique points to the fact that so often the subjects of news reports are 
mass gatherings and that the location at which large assemblies are orga- 
nized matters—to those gatherings’ ability to attract participants, to how 
visible they are, and to how likely they are to appear on the news. 

The perseverance of the committee paid off. On September 18, 2018, 
the Hyderabad High Court challenged the chief minister’s refusal to grant 
permission for collective assembly within the city limits, requesting addi- 
tional information from the administration clarifying their policy. Chief 
Justice Thottathil B. Radhakrishnan and Justice V. Ramasubramanian re- 
sponded to the public interest litigation challenging the state government's 
refusal to grant permission for assemblies within the city’s limits in their 
opinion: “The protests have to be held in the people’s presence. Indira Park 
is in existence for the past several decades and residences have came [sic] 
up later and this is India; you cannot curtail the protest voices of people. 
What is the use if people protest in remote places? What is the use in install- 
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ing cell towers in forests when animals do not use the cell phones?”'* The 
justices further noted, “This is India. The Constitution has guaranteed right 
to speech to the citizens of this country. The government cannot curb it. If 
inconvenience is caused to others because of such protests, then the govern- 
ment can impose reasonable restrictions as per the law.’ They added that it 
was unreasonable to “expect the people to hold dharnas at places which are 
50 kilometers away?” 

On November 13, 2018, the Hyderabad High Court issued a ruling di- 
recting the Telangana state government to reopen the Indira Park site, and 
it immediately began to be put to active use again (figure 1.4). Calling the 
right to assemble and express opinions “the safety valve for democracy,’ Chief 
Justice T. B. Radhakrishnan and Justice S. V. Bhatt went on to declare that 
access to such a place “is a process through which democracy survives.” 
The Chief Justice elaborated, “You cannot ask people to protest in forests 
so that your development in the city can go on. Development means not 
just the development of private institutions. Development of democracy is 
also a good development. In fact, it is better than the development of private 
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FIGURE 1.4. Dharna condemning the illegal arrest of Varavara Rao, at Dharna Chowk, 
Hyderabad, November 25, 2018 (photo: Abhishek Bhattacharyya/originally published 
by Ground Xero). 
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sector which is crushing the people’ rights?” Although cautioning that the 
state can still “impose reasonable restrictions before permitting the protests 
at Dharna Chowk,” including the requirement to obtain police permission, 
the High Court stressed that it cannot deny access for those who abide by 
reasonable restrictions.” 

Despite India’s long history of collective assemblies for political purposes, 
efforts to contain public political activities within circumscribed spaces have 
intensified throughout urban areas in the wake of the liberalization of the 
country’s economy in the early 1990s.” As in Hyderabad, authorities in New 
Delhi stopped granting permits for political gatherings and demonstrations 
at sites like the Boat Club and India Gate, which were in direct view of Par- 
liament and in close proximity to the seats of political power. By the early 
1990s, the government began selectively granting permission for political 
activities on a quiet street just behind the eighteenth-century astronomical 
observatory (and current tourist attraction), Jantar Mantar, located slightly 
less than two kilometers (a twenty-minute walk) from the Parliament (fig- 
ure 1.5). As with Dharna Chowk, the initial resistance to this relocation of 
collective activity gradually gave way to the embrace of Jantar Mantar as a 
popular site for political assemblies. Also, as with Dharna Chowk, the gov- 
ernment attempted to ban assemblies at this site in October 2017; this ban 
was similarly lifted in July 2018 in response to a Supreme Court injunction. 
Supreme Court Justice A. K. Sikri, in a lengthy judgment, cited several legal 
precedents for the injunction: 


The right to protest is, thus, recognised as a fundamental right under 
the Constitution. This right is crucial in a democracy which rests on 
participation of an informed citizenry in governance. This right is also 
crucial since it strengthens representative democracy by enabling di- 
rect participation in public affairs where individuals and groups are 
able to express dissent and grievances, expose the flaws in governance 
and demand accountability from State authorities as well [as] power- 
ful entities. This right is crucial in a vibrant democracy like India but 
more so in the Indian context to aid in the assertion of the rights of 
the marginalised and poorly represented minorities.” 


Despite this injunction, in November 2018, police issued a new standing order 
severely limiting assemblies at Jantar Mantar and redirecting large political 
gatherings to the Ram Lila Maidan, four kilometers away.” That citizens 
have had to fight for continued access to public spaces like these across mul- 
tiple cities in India marks an important shift as city and state officials seek to 
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FIGURE 1.5. Advertisement for Jantar Mantar published in the Indian Express (Delhi 


edition), February 6, 2014. 


remake their cities in ways that are attractive to capital investors and foreign 
corporations, valuing the minimization of disruptions and the preserva- 
tion of public order over what the court justices have defined as continued 
democratic engagement. 

Even though collective forms of assembly were very effective during the 
Indian nationalist struggle, there were debates over whether they were still 
needed in the early years after independence. Many leaders of the new na- 
tion suggested they were outdated, whereas others continued to model their 
political engagements on these earlier examples of successful public space 
activism.” Yet despite these debates and subsequent administrative efforts 
to place limits on such practices, the prevalence of collective political activ- 
ity in urban public space has actually grown since independence, becoming 
a visible feature of the world’s largest democracy. Administrative efforts to 
reduce or restrict political activity have not been entirely effective but have 
succeeded in criminalizing practices that were previously considered every- 
day forms of political participation. Assemblies in many Indian cities now 
require permits and are subject to restrictions that limit their location, size, 
and duration. This has had the effect of converting assemblies without per- 
mits and those in nonapproved locations into illegal acts. 

Although this trend toward establishing designated urban spaces for po- 
litical assembly is a recent shift, restrictions were placed on collective forms 
of action as early as the eighteenth century. The practice of dharna—for 
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which Dharna Chowk was named—was first prohibited by the Court of Jus- 
tice at Benares in 1793, then made a punishable offense by Bengal Regulation 
VII in 1820, and eventually incorporated into Section 508 of the Indian Penal 
Code of 1860.” Sections 141-60 of the Indian Penal Code were drafted in 
1860 to address “Offences against the Public Tranquility,’ including assem- 
blies and rioting, whose descriptions in official reports were often blurred 
together such that even nonviolent collective assemblies were sometimes 
characterized as riots. These sections are still present in the postcolonial In- 
dian Penal Code and continue to be invoked today to disband, censure, or 
prosecute assemblies of five or more persons.” Section 144 of the Indian 
Criminal Procedure Code, first introduced by the British in 1861 but also not 
abolished after independence, allows police to issue a preventive prohibitory 
order that can remain in place for up to two months, defining in advance 
any assembly held in the locations covered by the order as unlawful.*° These 
laws have not prevented a wide range of public assemblies from taking place, 
either under the British or today, but they have made it easier for authorities 
to selectively criminalize some instances of collective assembly (see part II). 

As an up-and-coming contender for “most dynamic global city” and as 
a site of some of the most active ongoing public political engagement in the 
world, Hyderabad offers an ideal context for exploring the relationships be- 
tween rapid urban growth, the political uses of public space, and efforts to 
create “world-class” cities.*! Globally, the uses of public space have become 
increasingly contested as city planners, administrators, and elected officials 
seek to attract new types of foreign and domestic investment. Debates over 
these issues raise important new questions, including concerns about the 
inclusivity of efforts to create “world-class” cities. Who benefits from efforts 
to remake cities as sites attractive to foreign direct investment, and who is 
excluded from these processes? Do street protests, processions, open-air 
meetings, and other political forms that use public space mar the attrac- 
tiveness of urban centers as sites of investment or, as some have suggested, 
mark the “incompleteness” of India’s implementation of democracy? Do 
they represent a failure of democracy or a stage “on the way to” full de- 
mocracy? Or do they represent a more intensified version of democracy, 
one that extends democracy beyond the ritual of the ballot box and offers 
deeper, more inclusive, and more frequent opportunities for representation 
that encompass a wide range of participatory practices both between and 
during elections? 

This chapter argues that struggles over space in Hyderabad are themselves 
part of the process of democracy and that a close examination of dharna 
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and its spatial history can help us better understand relationships between 
public space and democracy. A history of dharna also suggests that access 
to the use of public space for political purposes is an important feature of 
a healthy democracy and is not incidental to it. Furthermore, the location 
of this public space matters. Just as the space in front of Hyderabad’s Leg- 
islative Assembly or State Secretariat was seen as more valuable and effec- 
tive for communication with elected officials, so, too, the centrally located 
Dharna Chowk is currently considered much more valuable and effective 
than a similarly sized or even larger space on the outskirts of the city. Par- 
ticularly when attempting to undertake development in ways that expand 
rather than narrow inclusion in decision-making processes, it is crucial to 
recognize localized histories of political participation that deploy public 
space in particular ways. 

In what follows, I use Hyderabad’s recent rapid growth and the resurgence 
of the Telangana movement to demonstrate how public spaces can expand 
participation, give audience to more voices, and make planning and politi- 
cal decision making more inclusive. I argue that ensuring the availability 
and accessibility of public space—not just as green or open spaces providing 
access to fresh air or as locations for shopping and commodity consumption 
but also as sites for nonviolent political performance and representation— 
deepens democracy by holding lawmakers and elected officials more ac- 
countable to electoral promises and encouraging them to pay attention to 
voices that they might otherwise ignore. By way of illustration, I trace the 
changing meaning of dharna—for which Hyderabad’s designated assembly 
space is named—and situate its practice within discourses of the right to 
the city in the face of the growing power of global capital. I use this to argue 
that the Euro-American normative understandings of democracy that dom- 
inate our frames of reference for analysis have impoverished our tools for 
interpreting the recent waves of occupation of public space that have swept 
much of the world and for understanding histories of collective action more 
generally. 

In tracing the changing meaning of the practice of dharna, I also locate 
the shifting spaces in which it has been practiced. In doing so, I model a 
method for approaching the study of democracy, urban growth, and public 
space—taking into account the multiple histories of the meanings and prac- 
tices that have shaped the specific experiences of the political within which 
urban residents reside. Such attention to local meanings enables the revision of 
implicit normative assumptions of what the role of public space is or should 
be, particularly in relation to political decision making. In Justice Sikri’s 
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words, “Citizens are guaranteed [the] fundamental right of speech, right to 
assemble . . . [and] the right to protest”? He makes clear that this set of rights 
“strengthens representative democracy by enabling direct participation in 
public affairs where individuals and groups are able to express dissent and 
grievances, expose the flaws in governance and demand accountability from 
State authorities as well as powerful entities.’** 


From Dharna as Door-Sitting to Dharna Chowk: 
Public Assemblies in India 


Situating the concept of dharna amidst a larger field of political, legal, and 
social categories can help emphasize changes in the visibility of new forms 
of media and urban spatial arrangements. Dharna—like other practices 
discussed in this book—uses public opinion to help gain an audience with 
someone in a position of power. In carrying out a public appeal, it seeks to 
position an authority, leader, or official such that they can be encouraged 
to act more inclusively, more ethically, or more in line with an existing 
moral economy or their own campaign promises. Rather than opposing or 
rejecting the power and authority of the person or institution with which 
an audience is sought, such appeals celebrate and further reify the ability of 
someone in a position of power to bring about an action or change. Yet this 
is not always how dharna has been understood, particularly by the British 
through the legal and administrative structures and forms of policing and 
dispute resolution they introduced during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. Because the British saw dharna as a challenge to their own author- 
ity, the first recourse of British administrators was usually to seek methods to 
block or delegitimize the ability of Indians to act collectively. 

John Shore, also known as Lord Teignmouth, governor-general of Brit- 
ish India from 1793 to 1797, offers one of the earliest published efforts to 
translate the concept of dharna as a generalized practice into English. Shore 
was the translator of a number of Persian works written by Hindus, and he 
played a significant role in the British reform of the Indian land revenue 
system. This reform, known as the Permanent Settlement, had far-reaching 
consequences for economic, political, and legal practices in India. He was 
also a close friend of the philologist William Jones, founder of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, and succeeded him as the group’s president. In the fourth 
volume of the Asiatic Society’s periodical, Asiatic Researches, published in 
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1798, Shore offers a description of the Indian practice of “sitting dharna” or 
“watching constantly at the door”: 


The inviolability of a Brahmen is a fixed principle of the Hindus; and 
to deprive him of life, either by direct violence, or by causing his death 
in any mode, is a crime which admits of no expiation. To this prin- 
ciple may be traced the practice called Dherna, which was formerly 
familiar at Benares, and which may be translated Caption or Arrest. It 
is used by the Brahmens in that city, to gain a point which cannot be 
accomplished by any other means; and the process is as follows: The 
Brahmen who adopts this expedient for the purpose mentioned, pro- 
ceeds to the door or house of the person against whom it is directed, 
or wherever he may most conveniently intercept him: he there sets 
down in Dherna, with poison, or a poignard or some other instru- 
ment of suicide, in his hand, and threatening to use it if his adversary 
should attempt to molest or pass him, he thus completely arrests him. 
In this situation the Brahmen fasts, and by the rigor of the etiquette, 
which is rarely infringed, the unfortunate object of his arrest ought 
also to fast; and thus they both remain till the institutor of the Dherna 
obtains satisfaction. In this, as he seldom makes the attempt without 
resolution to persevere, he rarely fails; for if the party thus arrested 
were to suffer the Brahmen sitting in Dherna to perish by hunger, the 
sin would forever lie upon his head.” 


For Shore, the two keys to dharna’s effectiveness were (1) the intensity of 
resolve of the party who enacted the practice to persevere until death and 
(2) the fear on the part of “the object of arrest” of being held responsible for 
another's death, particularly that of a Brahmin. 

Although he offers no citation, Shore’s source of information on dharna 
was almost certainly Jonathan Duncan, the British resident at Benares from 
1787 to 1794. In a series of reports submitted to the governor-general be- 
tween 1792 and 1794, Duncan describes the practice of dharna as “one of 
the superstitious prejudices, which have so long and so generally been cher- 
ished here” The historian Radhika Singha interprets Duncans accounts 
as defining dharna of that era as a way to defend a claim in which a person 
“cast himself? at the threshold of a person against whom he had a grievance 
to be redressed, or a debt or claim to be satisfied. He would refuse to get up 
or eat, and would obstruct the movement of the household till the offend- 
ing party negotiated terms?” She notes that practices such as dharna were 
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used to contest issues or seek redress by “exposing the issue to the opinion 
of the neighborhood”?! However, British administrators characterized these 
practices as “products of a barbaric state of civilization” and targeted them 
for reform as part of a larger process of constructing the colonial legal sub- 
ject and reordering civil and criminal legal authority.” Singha observes that 
these “reforms” first required wrenching practices like dharna “out of the 
codes of meaning and the structures of authority in which they were em- 
bedded,’ often by redefining them as criminal acts.*° 

Sanskrit dictionaries offer a range of meanings for the cognate term, 
dharana, including “holding, possessing, suffering, enduring” and “immovable 
concentration of the mind,” enabling its derivatives to be used in a range of 
ways."! As applied to a set of practices in Indian history, the earliest citations 
of the term dharna associate it with those efforts, often individual ones, that 
prevent movement and make known a hardship, thereby compelling the 
target of the action to recognize the hardship and agree to enter into nego- 
tiations. The Yale professor Washburn Hopkins notes in 1900 that dharna, 
“literally ‘holding up’ a defaulting debtor by preparing to commit suicide at 
his door,” had come by the turn of the twentieth century to mean “not only 
‘door-sitting’ but also any form of obstruction, for example, obstructing a 
water-course” and that “fasting is not, therefore, a necessary concomitant of 
dharna.’” In elaborating, he classifies such forms of obstruction with other 
modes of exacting payment, including seizing a debtor's wife, son, or cattle, 
and other means of “moral suasion”—a category that also includes advice, 
remonstrance, and “following about” (anugama).* 

Rochisha Narayans exploration of the colonial archive suggests that it 
was not simply the prevention of movement and the fear of responsibility 
for another’s death that made the practice of dharna so effective. The pub- 
lic aspect of the performance of dharna was also critical to its power. She 
mentions a crucial but often overlooked detail of a much-cited case of a 
dharna carried out by a Brahmin widow named Bina Bai over her right to 
inherit her father-in-law’s property after his death in 1791. She conducted 
her dharna not in front of her brother-in-law’s house, the party against 
whom she had the grievance, but rather in a temple, thereby illustrating the 
importance of local visibility. Conducting a dharna in full view of an audi- 
ence enabled her to seek public support for her position in what we might 
otherwise view as a domestic familial dispute.“ By staging a performance 
that effectively functioned as a referendum in the face of public opinion, the 
widow's thirteen-day dharna was successful in compelling her brother-in- 
law to negotiate with her. This suggests that dharna was often a last resort 
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for those in structurally less powerful positions, used when other avenues 
failed to garner recognition or a response. 

Narayans research on colonial law in eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
Banaras has shown that poor Brahmins, including on occasion Brahmin 
widows, were sometimes employed by others to sit in dharna, often in groups.*® 
Yet we also have evidence that the practice of dharna was one that a much 
broader segment of the population, including bankers, merchants, and other 
non-Brahmins, saw as a method to obtain recourse. On the basis of her ar- 
chival research in Banaras, Sandria Freitag concludes that sitting dharna was 
typically used by merchants seeking to collect monies owed to them, rather 
than by Brahmins.*° Hopkins, too, observes that, although earlier European 
commentators had interpreted the practice of door-sitting as being limited 
to Brahmins, nothing explicit is said to support this in any of the textual 
sources cited.“ 

Examples from the colonial archive also suggest that it was a practice that 
was engaged in both individually and collectively. An anonymous author in 
1835 described a famous house tax strike in Varanasi in 1810-11 as a dharna: 


Government having imposed a house tax of considerable amount, the 
natives, startled by the innovation were immediately in a ferment. ... 
The whole population of the city and its neighbourhood determined 
to sit in dharna until their grievances should be redressed. . . . Before 
Government were in the least apprized of the plan above three hun- 
dred thousand persons as it was said deserted their houses, shut up 
their shops, suspended the labour of their farms, forebore to light fires, 
dress victuals, many of them even to eat, and sat down with folded 
arms and drooping heads like so many sheep on the plain which sur- 
rounds Benares.*® 


This definition suggests that any effort to unionize, strike, or join together to 
collectively gain recognition or audience from someone more powerful would 
have, at least by 1835, been categorized as dharna.“ Many other references to 
dharna and to the threat of self-harm or suicide in colonial-era sources sug- 
gest their widespread use to resist the imposition of new colonial taxes.°° 
These examples of using public opinion to create opportunities for ne- 
gotiation with authorities point to a growing relationship between dharna 
and the state. Radhika Singha suggests not only that the colonial state found 
such practices threatening precisely because they were evidence of preexist- 
ing “codes of meaning” and “structures of authority” over which the Brit- 
ish had no control but also that these preexisting codes and structures can 
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help us better situate the history of such practices in relationship to exist- 
ing forms of the political.” Henry Maine in his Lectures on the Early His- 
tory of Institutions, published in 1875 as a sequel to Ancient Law, uses John 
Shore's descriptions as part of a larger argument that characterizes dharna as 
an illustration of an early evolutionary stage of redressing a grievance and 
obtaining justice—a stage just beyond “sudden plunder or slaughter? Strik- 
ingly, he recognizes dharna as existing in both the Indian and Irish contexts, 
both sites of British colonial occupation. In contrast to his understanding of 
dharna as representative of an early evolutionary stage, Maine locates those 
forms in which the state is directly involved in resolving grievances as the 
most highly developed form of legal redress.” Any other type of arbitration 
through which justice could be sought at a local level was seen as a threat to 
British authority. 

Most of the available examples of dharna drawn from the eighteenth 
century involve family members in conflict with one another or private par- 
ties with grievances over business or economic arrangements with other 
private parties. Yet from the early nineteenth century onward, the state in- 
creasingly becomes the primary target of dharna, simultaneously with the 
growth in power of the East India Company (£ICc). Despite the E1c’s efforts 
to prohibit dharna, Shore notes that the practice was so widely accepted that 
“the interference of that Court and even of the Resident has occasionally 
proved insufficient to check it.”4 

The varied historical descriptions of dharna share two features: its use by 
those in structurally less powerful positions to gain an audience with those 
more powerful and the reliance on public opinion to compel negotiation. By 
drawing wider attention to what might have begun as an interpersonal 
or interfamilial dispute, practitioners sought to bring the weight of col- 
lective moral norms to bear on the person or institution with which they 
wanted to negotiate. This end could often only be accomplished by tak- 
ing the dispute into the public domain and broadcasting it to gauge the 
likelihood of wider support and, if successful, using that wider support 
to force parties to enter into negotiations to reach an equitable resolution. 
In effect, dharna can be seen as a way of making injustice (or perceived in- 
justice) more visible to a wider social community and of redefining the con- 
stitution of public and private domains. Resort to dharna is likeliest when 
practitioners feel they will have widespread popular support for their side 
of a dispute. 

This does not always mean that popular opinion will side with the person 
performing dharna. One of the earliest representations of a hunger strike 
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in the Indian context appears in the Hindu epic, The Ramayana. When the 
hero Rama is exiled to the forest for fourteen years, his half-brother Bha- 
rata, who is to replace Ram as king of Ayodhya, appeals to Rama to remain 
and assume his rightful role as king. When Rama refuses, Bharata makes 
this request of his father’s second wife: “Spread darbha grass on the ground 
for me, Sumantra. Until my brother agrees to come back to Ayodhya and 
be crowned, I will fast—to death, if need be!”*> When Rama still refuses, 
Bharata appeals to the people of the kingdom of Ayodhya, asking, “Why do 
you stand so quietly? Why don’t you force him to return?” But the people 
respond with “an uneasy silence,” supporting Rama’s decision. Realizing the 
lack of support for his fast, Bharata ultimately concedes.*® 

Before the advent of mass media, a dharna was only visible locally, and its 
success depended on the moral norms of the immediate community in which 
a dispute was aired. Under British colonial rule, expanding state control of 
practices like dharna was intertwined with efforts to codify and standardize 
legal frameworks that would facilitate and centralize the project of political 
and economic administration. The widespread moral support for existing 
practices, however, often made new laws difficult to enforce, something that 
continues to be the case. Although the state tried to respond forcefully to 
the Varanasi sit-down strike of 1810-11, it eventually gave up and rescinded 
the unpopular house tax. Today, hunger strikes and sit-down demonstra- 
tions are frequently mass mediated to reach larger audiences; however, even 
when technically still defined as illegal, actions with widespread popular 
support are not always prosecuted and sometimes even garner official sanc- 
tion and protection.” 


Dharna in Contemporary India 


Today, what gets labeled as a dharna is most commonly an action that tar- 
gets the state or its representatives. District collectors, chief ministers, and 
members of Parliament are all frequent targets for complaints as varied as 
substandard schools and textbook shortages, inclusion in affirmative ac- 
tion quotas, increases in university tuition, falling commodity prices, or the 
rising cost of gasoline. Mallikarjuna, a resident of Warangal, described to 
me his very first participation in a dharna, as a tenth-grade student, over 
a government hike in college fees: “In the first phase, we took out a rally. 
More than one thousand people participated. We went from college to the 
authorities. Then we submitted a memorandum. After one week there was 
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no response, then we started agitation. We started a relay hunger strike. For 
one month daily some twenty-five to thirty people sat there. Then afterward 
we went to an indefinite fast—one dozen people. Then the authorities came, 
and they agreed with our demands. So, no fee hike:5® 

Mallikarjuna is not exceptional in placing dharna agitations within an 
escalating series of strategies for being heard, obtaining recognition, or 
opening negotiations. Dharna is rarely the option of first resort. Instead, it 
tends to be used only when actors have been unsuccessful in obtaining rec- 
ognition of their concerns and other available options have been exhausted. 
Prakash, the local leader of the Dalit wing of a major political party, shared 
with me his earliest experience of a dharna.” In 1985, a brutal attack on 
Dalits in the village of Karamchedu led by close relatives of the chief minis- 
ters son-in-law—members of the dominant land-owning caste community 
in the village—left six Dalit young men dead, three Dalit girls raped, and 
an additional twenty severely injured. For fifteen days, Prakash participated 
in a dharna in front of the State Secretariat demanding that justice be car- 
ried out for the Karamchedu victims.®° More specifically, the dharna drew 
attention to the following demands: that the police arrest and prosecute the 
perpetrators in accordance with the law, that judiciary procedures be fol- 
lowed, that rehabilitation services be provided to the victims at government 
expense, and that existing rules regarding minimum wages and working 
conditions for agricultural laborers (the primary occupation of the victims) 
“be strictly implemented throughout the state.”*! Prakash went on to explain 
that the Karamchedu massacre was an important moment that mobilized 
many Dalits across the state and led to the formation of new organizations 
for the representation of Dalit agendas, including the Dalit Mahasabha.™ 
As with so many other examples (see figure 1.6), the goal of the dharna was 
to produce action on the part of the state and hold government officials ac- 
countable for implementing existing laws fairly. 

Probably the most famous exemplar of hunger strikes and sit-in dem- 
onstrations in India is Gandhi. Yet placing Gandhi's tactics within their 
longer genealogies also demonstrates the rich set of practices from which he 
drew and shows that, even though he was brilliantly adept at using and pop- 
ularizing such practices, he did not invent them. His original contribu- 
tions included bringing existing nonviolent forms of making distress known 
to an international audience that was unfamiliar with such practices and 
coining a new term, satyagraha, often translated as “truth-force.”® Satya- 
graha called upon the moral authority evoked in face-to-face encounters 
and, like the practices on which it drew, used public opinion to encourage 
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Protest Against Massacre of 
20 Adivasi Villagers in 


Bijapur, Chhattisgarh 


e Constitute judicial enquiry with a sitting or retired 
Supreme Court judge to look into the massacre! 


e Punish the police personnel and anti-people 
politicians like P Chidambaram and Raman Singh 
responsible for the massacre! 


e Stop Operation Green Hunt- Indian 
State’s War on People Immediately! 


e Withdraw military and paramilitary 
forces from Bastar now! 


e Scrap all MoUs signed with 
imperialist forces and the 
comprador corporate houses! 


e Unite with the 
resilient masses 
fighting for their 

Jal-Jangal-Zameen! 


DHARNA 


at Parliament Street, New Delhi 
11 am — 5 pm, 31 July 2012 


REVOLUTIONARY DEMOCRATIC FRONT (RDF) 
Contact: Varavara Rao (President), Rajkishore (Gen. Sec.) | 09717583539 


FIGURE 1.6. Flyer announcing a dharna to demand a judicial inquiry into the massacre 
of twenty Adivasi (Indigenous) villagers, July 31, 2012 (source: author’s collection). 


authorities to participate in negotiations. Rather than rejecting the sover- 
eignty of the authorities against whom satyagraha was practiced, Gandhi 
called for mutual recognition within an ongoing relationship in contexts in 
which such recognition did not happen naturally. He also was one of the 
first to recognize mass media’s power to extend the audience (and therefore 
the potential moral judges) for performative acts of self-deprivation and po- 
tential self-harm. 

In the wake of Gandhi's popularization of hunger and sit-down strikes 
as satyagraha, the willingness to engage in such practices began to be 
taken as a mark of leadership and the ability to mediate on behalf of others 
within the newly emerging political landscape. Telugu autobiographies of 
anticolonial “freedom fighters” and other political leaders often position 
their early participation in such actions close to the beginning of their nar- 
ratives, framing political commitments as having begun in late childhood 
or early student days and thus highlighting their credentials for their roles 
as political mediators/leaders from an early age. The Indian nationalist and 
Telangana struggle leader Arutla Ramachandra Reddy, for example, in his 
Telangana Porata Smrtulu (Memories of the Telangana Struggle), offers two 
such examples in the opening pages of his first chapter. When he discovered 
in 1930 that some of the students in Nampalli High School where he was 
studying were being allowed to take the final examination while he was not, 
he responded by “doing satyagraha”—here a sit-down strike—in front of the 
headmaster’s car.66 He then writes about Gandhi's salt march in April of that 
same year and goes on to describe a hunger strike that he carried out against 
his father-in-law shortly after his marriage. Its purpose was to persuade 
his new wife's parents to allow her to come to Hyderabad to be educated. His 
father-in-law, seeing the strength of Reddy’s commitment to his wife's edu- 
cation, relented and allowed his daughter to be educated.” Coming as they 
do in the opening pages of Reddy’s autobiography, these examples serve to 
strengthen the claims he later makes to be a leader of the people and a me- 
diator of their representations to authorities. 

Dharna has been significantly transformed by mass media. With the ad- 
vent of widespread televised coverage of dharna agitations, physical block- 
ages and the prevention of movement—once central to dharna—became 
less important than publicity gained through enhanced visibility. This can 
help explain why Chandrababu Naidu’s creation of a new designated pro- 
test space in Hyderabad in the 1990s was met with such short-lived protest. 
Although processions and dharnas might take place anywhere in the city of 
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Hyderabad, they had previously been particularly popular at sites of political 
power, including the Legislative Assembly (where the state's elected repre- 
sentatives meet), the State Secretariat (administrative offices of state govern- 
ment employees), Raj Bhavan (the official residence of the governor of the 
state, who acts as the local representative of the president of India), and the 
Hyderabad district collector’s office (the Indian Administrative Service ap- 
pointee who serves as head of the district). 

When civil society groups in the 1990s began to realize that no police 
permits would be granted for processions or dharnas at any locations except 
the newly established Dharna Chowk, there were initially some attempts to 
protest this change. Krishnamurthy, the teacher we met in the introduction, 
recalled to me the earlier era in which there existed greater access to what he 
characterized as “democratic spaces in Hyderabad.” In the 1970s and 1980s, he 
told me, “Dharnas were permitted in front of the [State] Secretariat. Permis- 
sions we had to get, but they were never denied. It was a kind of routine af- 
fair, he said. “I don't even remember even one instance where it was rejected 
[by the police]? But by 1987, and increasingly into the 1990s, he continued, 
the government began to restrict access to public spaces through a series of 
court orders. “And the situation has worsened after ’97, further deteriorated. 
You can't go, you can’t organize a dharna, and even your meeting could be 
disturbed” The most significant indication of the dramatic contraction 
of access to political spaces for democratic purposes, however, was the fact 
that the government “stopped permission for dharna at the Secretariat. It 
shifted to Indira Park, and they named it Dharna Chowk [assembly space]. 
It’s a place that no one ever goes. It’s a godforsaken place, no one will see you 
at all”? Dharna Chowk’s location on a quiet back street behind Indira Park 
(figure 1.3)—a thoroughfare to nowhere and a road on which almost no one 
ever goes—means that its occupation blocks nothing and faces no one, a 
dramatic contrast with what dharna had earlier been. 

Yet despite this out-of-the-way location, it was not long before Dharna 
Chowk was embraced as a critical site for “making known” grievances and 
concerns, with reporters assigned to cover it on regular beats. With the 
growing importance of televisual media, the goal of many dharnas shifted 
from appealing to local public opinion through a public display in front of 
a site of power or through the prevention of movement of a representative 
of the state, to appealing to a much broader public by appearing on that 
day’s news. Even rail blockades—a closely related form used for drawing 
public attention to a federal-level grievance, which typically target the most 
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popular express train to Delhi—shifted from sending their message to the 
national capital by inconveniencing travelers headed there to sending their 
message via televised media. Although in the past they might delay a train 
for hours or even days, many activists agree that today it is enough to 
halt a train for fifteen to twenty minutes, just long enough for photog- 
raphers and television cameras to capture the banners and chants, before 
releasing the train, often with the full cooperation of railway officials.” In 
the creation of designated protest spaces off the beaten track and at arm’s 
length from sites of power, dharna has shifted from a practice characterized 
by the focused concentration of a single person to prevent the movement of 
the object of protest and compel someone in a structurally more powerful 
position to come to the negotiating table, to a more symbolic performance 
of collective assembly in a fixed and designated space that blocks no one and 
prevents nothing. This does not mean that the location of dharnas no longer 
matters—as the opposition to moving Dharna Chowk to the city’s outskirts 
illustrates—but it does mean that media coverage has become an additional 
essential factor. 

A final and surprising recent development in relation to dharna is its 
use by state officials against other state officials. In January 2014, members 
and supporters of the recently elected Aam Aadmi Party (Common Man's 
Party), the democratically elected ruling party of the Indian union terri- 
tory that makes up the capital region of Delhi, staged a sit-down protest in 
front of the Home Minister’s office in Delhi to demand greater control over 
the city’s police force, which falls under the control of the central govern- 
ment rather than the state government. The action prompted accusations 
of “vigilantism” and “anarchy; as well as widespread surprise that a success- 
fully elected political party in power should engage in a form of political 
action more typically led by opposition parties or by those in structurally 
marginal positions. The Los Angeles Times called it “the most unpredictable 
Indian political development in a generation.” Indeed, for a ruling party to 
stage a demonstration against the state might initially appear to be the most 
dramatic of contradictions. Yet it might be explained by the recent dramatic 
increase in the number of elected officials nationwide. Amendments 73 and 
74, introduced in 1992, created a third tier of local-level elected offices, re- 
sulting in three million new locally elected offices in addition to up to 795 
members of Parliament at the national level and more than 4,000 members 
of the various state-level Legislative Assemblies.” Many who used to negoti- 
ate with or struggle against the state on a regular basis now literally are the 
state and serve as elected officials.” 
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Public Space and Democracy 


If, as Henri Lefebvre has argued, the state provides the template on 
which the abstract space of the city is today produced, “created by the 
imperatives of a capitalist economy and the state’s involvement in the 
management and domination of space,’ what does it mean when sit-in 
demonstrations and hunger strikes themselves enter the very practices 
of the state?” One way to begin to answer this question is to recognize 
the changes in meaning that dharna and related practices have undergone 
historically and to trace the shifts in how dharna has been understood, both 
by those addressing the state and by those who occupy positions within the 
state. The analysis of public space in Hyderabad outlined in this chapter of- 
fers insights relevant for those interested in the workings of democracy. For 
practitioners of dharna, the location of public space matters. In particular, 
as John Parkinson has argued, public space located in proximity to public 
buildings and sites of decision making and that are visible to lawmakers and 
elected officials are more valuable to democracy than spaces at a distance.” 
As Hyderabad illustrates, an open space at the center of the city in close 
proximity to seats of power is quite different from a space on the urban 
outskirts near the municipal garbage dump and miles from political offices. 
In a 2012 judgment, Indian Supreme Court Justice Swatanter Kumar em- 
phasized the importance of the practice of dharna to Indian democracy: 


Freedom of speech, right to assemble and demonstrate by holding dhar- 
nas and peaceful agitations are the basic features of a democratic system. 
The people of a democratic country like ours have a right to raise their 
voice against the decisions and actions of the Government or even to 
express their resentment over the actions of the Government on any 
subject of social or national importance. The Government has to re- 
spect and, in fact, encourage exercise of such rights. It is the abundant 
duty of the State to aid the exercise of the right to freedom of speech as 
understood in its comprehensive sense and not to throttle or frustrate 
exercise of such rights by exercising its executive or legislative powers 
and passing orders or taking action in that direction in the name of rea- 
sonable restrictions. The preventive steps should be founded on actual 
and prominent threat endangering public order and tranquility, as it may 
disturb the social order. This delegate power vested in the State has to be 
exercised with great caution and free from arbitrariness. It must serve 
the ends of the constitutional rights rather than to subvert them.” 
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For Justice Kumar and his colleague, Supreme Court Justice Dr. B. S. 
Chauhan, the “right to assemble and demonstrate by holding dharnas and 
peaceful agitations” is not something simply to be tolerated but rather 
to be actively encouraged as “the basic features of a democratic system.” 
In the next chapter, I elaborate distinctions between practices that protest 
against authority and those that seek inclusion and participation within for- 
mal processes of decision making by examining the conditions that enable 
individuals to be heard by representatives of the state. 
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TWO. SEEKING AUDIENCE 


Refusals to Listen, “Style,” and the Politics of Recognition 


If there is someone you do not wish to recognize as a political being, you begin by 
not seeing them as the bearers of politicalness, by not understanding what they 
say, by not hearing that it is an utterance coming out of their mouths. . . . In order 
to refuse the title of political subjects to a category—workers, women, etc... it has 
traditionally been sufficient to assert that they belong... to a space separated from 
public life... . And the politics of these categories has always consisted in re-qualifying 
these places . . . in making what was unseen visible; in getting what was only audible as 
noise to be heard as speech. —JACQUES RANCIERE, “Ten Theses on Politics” 2001 


Podile asked us to come back the next day. He had staff, wardens and security person- 
nel when we came back. Podile told us, “I do not need to answer you, I have full powers 
given by the vc [vice chancellor]? He then asked the security guards to throw us out. 
A scuffle broke out and some glass got shattered. Podile then said we assaulted him 
and got ten of us rusticated [suspended] on January 10. —Student suspended from the 
University of Hyderabad in 2002 after repeated efforts to present a memorandum to the 
chief warden of hostels, quoted by Sandhya Ravishankar, “No University for Dalits” 2016 


On January 10, 2002, ten students from the University of Hyderabad—a 
Government of India centrally administered university—were suspended 
after repeated efforts by a group of more than one hundred students to 
collectively present a list of concerns to the university’s chief warden of 
hostels.! The students were members of the Ambedkar Students’ Associ- 
ation (ASA), an organization founded in 1993 by a small group of Dalits 
studying at the University of Hyderabad.’ Established to respond to various 


forms of discrimination and to advocate for the rights of Dalit students, 
the asa has subsequently expanded to other university campuses, includ- 
ing Hyderabad’s Osmania University, the Tata Institute of Social Sciences 
in Mumbai, Pondicherry University, University of Mumbai, Central Uni- 
versity of Gujarat, Central University of Kerala, and Panjab University in 
Chandigarh. 

Although a propensity for violence was the reason cited by university 
officials for suspending the ten students, the members of the asa were at- 
tempting to raise several issues with the chief warden during the encounter 
that precipitated their expulsions.’ Their chief concern was the dramatic in- 
crease in hostel mess fees by nearly 60 percent over the previous six months, 
brought on by the chief warden’s decision to centralize purchasing.* The 
move toward centralization, widely seen as a step toward privatization, in- 
creased the financial strain on those students who were dependent on uni- 
versity fellowships and whose stipends were insufficient to cover the raised 
catering fees. Many interpreted the fee increase as an attempt to push such 
students out of the university and as “a slur on the integrity of mess sec- 
retaries, many of whom were Dalits who lacked familial financial support 
and sought to defray expenses by working in the hostel mess in exchange 
for reduced meal fees.” An additional concern was the recent demotion of 
a Dalit warden—who had opposed the centralization of the mess catering 
service and acted as an advocate for many Dalit students—from his overall 
administrative and financial responsibility for the hostel to taking care of 
“sanitation and gardening.” This was seen as a deeply demeaning move by 
members of the communities that had historically been relegated to such 
tasks. Together, this fee increase and the demotion must be read within a 
context in which many upper-caste Hindus—both students and faculty— 
have felt resentment at the increased numbers of students from historically 
marginalized backgrounds, both those admitted via government-mandated 
affirmative action policies and through general quotas. 

This was not the first time the students had attempted to voice their 
concerns to university authorities. Their collective efforts to speak with the 
chief warden in January 2002 followed a series of attempts to communi- 
cate with university authorities, including participating in meetings in the 
hostel and a general student body meeting, sending a petition to the vice 
chancellor, and attempting to meet with and present a memorandum to the 
chief warden. They had also submitted a formal written complaint to uni- 
versity authorities in November 2001 in response to posters that were hung 
in the hostel calling Dalit students “pigs and uncivilised, violent brutes,’ and 
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describing them as “corrupt” and “shameless.”® No action was taken in re- 
sponse to their repeated efforts to raise these concerns or in response to the 
offensive posters. Nor did university officials ever acknowledge their formal 
complaint or their petition to the vice chancellor, and their memorandum 
to the chief warden and efforts to meet with him were refused. Yet, in the 
wake of the students’ suspensions, rather than addressing how university 
administrators had failed to acknowledge the escalating series of concerns 
raised by the Dalit students, The Hindu newspaper quoted the vice chancel- 
lor as asking, “What makes the Dalit students so angry?” 

The discursive representation of emotion has been used to include and 
incorporate others into a social body, but it can also exclude, mark out as 
different, silence, and prevent active participation. In an earlier book, I ex- 
plored ways of representing emotion to incorporate and suggest inclusion 
in a social body, focusing on new recognitions of emotion in the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries.’ In this chapter, I argue that emotion 
and emotionally charged violence have been portrayed as reflecting a par- 
ticular “style” of political communication and that this attribution of politi- 
cal style can be used to silence marginalized voices, mark difference, and 
prevent and counteract formal inclusion. I illustrate this argument by iden- 
tifying the representation of emotion in refusals to recognize and give audi- 
ence to speaking subjects. 


Seeking Audience in South Asia 


The formal role of holding audiences has a long history in India. Ethical rul- 
ers or leaders are expected to offer their constituents, followers, or subjects 
regular opportunities for communication. The classical Indian text on the 
science of statecraft and politics, the Arthasastra, is perhaps the earliest work 
to capture this ideal. A section on administrative organization recommends 
that rulers divide each of their days and nights into eight equal (ninety- 
minute) portions. The second ninety-minute portion of the day is explic- 
itly designated for public audiences; it is a time to hear and consider “the 
prayers and petitions of the subjects.””” Regardless of whether rulers actually 
followed the Arthasastra’s template, the fact that giving audience to subjects 
was considered important enough to occupy daily attention suggests its 
centrality in theory. The Telugu language similarly offers glimpses into an 
understanding of a concept of audience that does not easily translate into 
English. The Telugu noun koluvu, for example, has a complex meaning that 
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encompasses references to both the physical space in which an audience 
takes place (“a hall of audience” or “court”) and to a relationship (“service” 
or “employment”).” The English term service itself is widely used in India 
to refer to government or public sector employment, thus the “government 
servant.” The combination of both meanings in the same word suggests a 
conceptual history that points to the importance of the government job in 
Indian history, as discussed in the introduction. Government employment 
has long been seen as one of the most effective routes to social mobility in 
South Asia, distinct from agriculture or mercantile occupations, and con- 
tinues to be privileged in the context of the affirmative action reservations 
that are expanding in India today. Koluvu evokes some of this history while 
also placing the giving of an audience within a privileged position. 

Although the form and organization of power have obviously changed 
in an era of electoral politics, many politicians and elected officials today 
still hold public audience sessions with their constituents on a regular basis, 
often in the form of regular reception hours or a weekly “Grievance Day,’ vi- 
jñaptula dinam or darakhastula dinam in Telugu (see figures 2.1 and 2.2).” 
Jennifer Bussell, for example, found that between two-thirds and three- 
quarters of the visitors received by elected officials in India are constitu- 
ents seeking services or assistance and that elected officials spend between 
one-quarter and one-third of their time receiving constituents and address- 
ing their petitions and needs.’ The architectural and spatial arrangements 
of the offices of elected officials and higher-level bureaucrats in India reflect 
the expectation that they will spend time entertaining petitioners, with a 
reception area or audience hall integrated into the design. When meeting a 
senior official or elected representative, it is not uncommon to be ushered 
into a room in which rows of seats are arranged facing the officials desk, 
enabling multiple petitioners to be present simultaneously. Officials skill- 
fully manage their various appeals while also performing their power by 
hearing and settling cases in front of an audience of other petitioners (see 
figure 2.3). When the Mahbubnagar district collector T. K. Sreedevi discon- 
tinued the Collectorate’s traditional weekly Grievance Day in February 2015 
after launching a website for receiving online petitions, the move was met 
with great protest. Feeling excluded from direct access to the collector, many 
requested that the weekly audiences at the Revenue Bhavan be reinstated." 

Anastasia Piliavsky describes another example of the spatial arrange- 
ments that enable face-to-face communication with those in power in the 
context of the north Indian state of Rajasthan: 
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FIGURE 2.1. People waiting to meet with the collector on Grievance Day, Thoothukudi 
Collectorate, July 24, 2006 (photo: N. Rajesh/The Hindu). 


FIGURE 2.2. Farmers attending a Grievance Day meeting with Revenue Divisional 
Officer P. Murugesh, Tirupur, December 12, 2008 (photo: M. Balaji/The Hindu). 


FIGURE 2.3. Superintendent of Police Labhu Ram listening to grievances raised by 
members of Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribe groups in Mangalore, November 6, 
2011 (photo: R. Eswarraj/The Hindu). 


In the darbar, or the royal assembly, the king receives his visitors in two 
separate halls: the commoners in the diwaan-e-aam (the common as- 
sembly) and special visitors in the diwaan-e-khaas (the special assem- 
bly). The diwaan-e-aam occupies a green, spacious courtyard, which 
fills every morning with petitioners seeking an audience with the king. 
The courtyard leads, through a screened door, into the inner chamber 
where the king receives envoys, aristocrats and notable visitors from 
abroad. The commoners come separately or in groups and the king, 
when he does appear, dispenses various “gifts” and he adjudicates.* 


Yet, the king in question, she goes on to tell us, “is not an erstwhile Rajput, Mu- 
ghal or Maratha sovereign, but a current Member of the Rajasthan Legislative 
Assembly: Her contemporary portrait, based on fieldwork conducted in the 
first two decades of the twenty-first century, emphasizes the ongoing relevance 
in India of seeking audience with a government official (see figure 2.4). Even 
when arrangements for audiences are not formally instituted by government 
administrators themselves, citizen groups or intermediaries like journalists often 
stage them. The Hindi-language newspaper Hindustan in conjunction with 
its English-language counterpart Hindustan Times, for example, organizes a 
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WANT TO BUY A PHONE 
WHERE MODISI CAN DIRECTLY 
LISTEN TO MY PROBLEMS! 


FIGURE 2.4. Cartoon illustrating the desire of citizens to be heard by government of- 
ficials (here Prime Minister Narendra Modi), published in the wake of the Pegasus spy 
scandal revelations that dozens of Indian politicians, activists, journalists, and govern- 


ment critics were potential targets of snooping by Israeli-made spyware, July 21, 2021 
(courtesy of cartoonist Satish Acharya). 


biannual program, “At Your Doorstep; to facilitate opportunities for “resource- 
poor” people to gain audiences with administrators.” Such events not only offer 
opportunities to share grievances and suggestions but also position members 
of the press as key brokers between the state and its citizens. 

But what happens when an elected or appointed official, such as the 
chief warden of hostels at a central government-administered university, 
refuses to give an audience and hear a petitioner? In this chapter I argue 
that throughout Indian history there has been a direct relationship between 
the refusal on the part of officials to entertain petitioners and the sub- 
sequent emergence of collective action. Indeed, one way of approaching 
the history of collective action in India is to view it as the holding of an 
audience in reverse. Instead of a leader extending an audience to petition- 
ers to enable grievances or concerns to be heard and addressed, forms of 
collective assembly are frequently used in India to compel an audience with 
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someone in power under conditions in which recognition may not other- 
wise be forthcoming. Many collective assemblies—in both designated as- 
sembly spaces and other public spaces—are staged specifically with the aim 
of gaining an audience with someone in the government. 

The 2020-21 farmers’ agitation discussed in the introduction is a case in 
point. An explicit goal of the farmers’ occupation of public spaces at various 
entry points into Delhi was to gain an audience with government officials, 
reflecting their frustration that they had been given no opportunity to pro- 
vide input about the new agricultural policies. Komal Mohite’s ethnography 
of the 2017 Tamil Nadu farmers’ dharna in Delhi's designated assembly space 
at Jantar Mantar similarly illustrates this desire for an audience. One farmer 
explained to her that their “spectacular protests are done with the precise 
aim of getting the attention of the Prime Minister Narendra Modi and that 
the farmers want Modi to come and meet with them and accept their de- 
mands.” Although the Tamil Nadu farmers did not succeed in meeting with 
the prime minister, their media-savvy strategies to gain attention—which 
included shaving half their beards and hair, displaying skulls and femur 
bones purported to be from farmers who had committed suicide, eating rats 
and snakes, marching in the nude to the prime minister's office, and vowing 
to drink their own urine and eat their own feces—did motivate the Madras 
High Court to direct the Tamil Nadu government to waive the cooperative 
bank loans of all farmers on the twenty-second day of their action, tempo- 
rarily halting their protests.” The decision was later stayed by the Supreme 
Court, however, and the farmers returned to Jantar Mantar.” As we saw in 
chapter 1, such collective assemblies—in full public view—are seen by margin- 
alized actors as particularly effective in mobilizing public opinion in ways 
that encourage a leader to give a hearing to, and enter into discussion or 
negotiations with, those in structurally less powerful positions, particularly 
after earlier efforts to seek audience were refused or ignored. Yet this is not 
always how such actions are understood or portrayed, especially by those in 
more dominant positions. Instead, those in positions of authority use a range 
of strategies to avoid hearing the voices of those in marginalized positions. 


Emotion and Collective Action 


The question of why Dalits are so angry is one that has been voiced repeat- 
edly by non-Dalits in India in recent years, particularly as Dalit political mo- 
bilization has become more visible since the 1980s and 1990s.” Newspaper 
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headlines and academic paper titles alike suggest that we are witnessing, in 
the words of Nicolas Jaoul, a shift from “meek Harijans” (Gandhi's somewhat 
patronizing term for Dalits) to “angry Dalits.” But rather than endeavoring 
to explain “why Dalits are so angry,” I argue in this chapter that we instead 
need to ask how and why efforts to make voices heard are so often framed 
as something other than acts of communication or constructive participa- 
tion in the public sphere. Particularly for members of already marginalized 
groups, the reduction of their political articulations to emotional outbursts, 
or their representations as noise, violence, or excess, can silence the illocu- 
tionary dimensions of their communicative acts. Making only the form or 
rhetorical style of a communicative act visible and audible, such repre- 
sentations elide the specific intended meaning that an intersubjective 
performative act seeks to make understood. The intended meanings often 
remain unheard and unacknowledged.” An exclusive focus on form or style 
of communication allows potential listeners—in this case, authorities at a 
government-administered university—to convince themselves and others 
that they need not recognize an act as communicative and therefore can 
avoid hearing or acknowledging it. In these acts of communication that are 
specifically addressed to authorities, I analyze the complicity of social the- 
ory and historiography within the conceptualization of communicative acts 
in ways that license a refusal to hear. In doing so, I argue that, by situating 
each collective act of mobilization within a longer temporal frame, we can 
identify the role that earlier refusals of recognition have played in shaping 
the forms or “styles” of later actions. Paying attention to emotions in the ab- 
sence of such larger contextualization can further disempower those already 
on the margins. 


Participatory and Adversarial Politics: 
Beyond European Historical Genealogies 


Daniel Cefai defines mobilization as “any collective action oriented by 
a concern for promoting a public good or for repealing a public evil, that 
gives itself adversaries to fight against.” He is not alone in associating col- 
lective actions with an adversarial stance. Scholars of the political in South 
Asia have inherited analytical tools from European and colonial political 
projects, making it more challenging to move beyond an understanding 
of collective mobilization as contention, resistance, insurgency, or opposi- 
tion to or rejection of the state. As the introduction argues, social theorists 
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are quick to assume that people mobilizing in the streets are resisting and 
questioning the legitimacy of the state or seeking to subvert and negate its 
authority.” Attending to the histories of those who engage in collective ac- 
tion and to the official reactions to their communicative efforts allows us to 
contextualize their desires for recognition from the existing state, for inter- 
pellation within its networks, and for inclusion within its ongoing processes 
of decision making. 

Ideas of negation and adversarial opposition loom large in discussions 
of collective forms of state-directed assembly in both European and South 
Asian scholarship. Ranajit Guha’s Elementary Aspects of Peasant Insurgency, 
for example, does much to reclaim peasants as political actors, particularly 
in his critique of Eric Hobsbawm’s notion of the “pre-political?° However, 
by focusing only on the stages of protest in which actors had already be- 
come what he identifies as “rebels” and by framing his analysis as an exami- 
nation of peasant insurgencies, Guha elides the earlier nonviolent actions 
that peasants took to appeal to the state. This has had the effect of inscribing 
a deep separation between the actions and ideologies of the peasant actors 
who form the object of his analysis and the forms of practice engaged in by 
elites. This bifurcation lives on, for example, in Partha Chatterjee’s more con- 
temporary distinction between political society—those who act collectively as 
objects of governmentality—and civil society, or the bourgeois minority who 
function as individual “rights-bearing citizens in the sense imagined by the 
constitution” and who interact with “organs of the state” either “in their in- 
dividual capacities or as members of associations?” The intention of these 
analytic interventions has been to develop tools that take “subaltern” forms 
of claim-making seriously. Yet the acceptance of categorizations such as in- 
surgency, rebellion, riot, and revolt—even for the many nonviolent actions 
and efforts to communicate with state officials that preceded uprisings—has 
had the effect of collapsing both violent and nonviolent forms of collective 
assembly under the sign of opposition, inscribing a sharp contrast between 
collective forms of action and individual forms. 

The specific attention to the emotional states of peasant and other “sub- 
altern” actors has played a significant role in constructing this binary. James 
Scott’s foreword to the 1999 edition of Ranajit Guha’s classic text makes this 
clear: “What Guha does is to restore the passion, anger, and indignation 
to popular movements. .. . The presumed cultural, economic, and social in- 
feriority of the tribal, the peasant, the outcast(e) in a complex indigenous 
and colonial order—their subaltern status—is precisely the relationship that 
forms the basis for all acts of insubordination, resistance, refusal, and self- 
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assertion”?! In this way, the emotions of subaltern actors are frequently 
made central within the analyses of collective action. It is far less common 
for this same attention to be devoted to the emotions of those in positions 
of authority, even when there is archival evidence of their anxiety, anger, 
or fear. 

What is crucial to recognize, then, is not a distinction between elite and 
nonelite cultural forms or ideologies, as Ranajit Guha implies in his use of 
terms like rebel consciousness, his understanding of society as shaped by 
“class antagonisms, and his adoption of the Gramscian perspective that the 
peasant “learnt to recognize himself not by the properties and attributes of 
his own social being but by a diminution, if not negation, of those of his 
superiors?” Instead, I argue for attending to distinctions in the level of re- 
sponsiveness by authorities to various individuals and groups. Rapid and 
positive responses have empowered some voices to be easily heard politi- 
cally as individuals, whereas others who find themselves repeatedly silenced 
or ignored have no hope of being heard unless they come together to act 
collectively—and even then they still may not be heard. Nonviolent efforts 
to communicate with the colonial state—using conventionally recognizable 
civil society tactics like letters, petitions, and delegations, as well as other 
nonviolent forms of what we today recognize as civil disobedience or 
noncooperation—often grew violent only after being repeatedly ignored 
or in response to violent efforts of the British to quell them.*° Guha ac- 
knowledges the widespread use of civil society and nonviolent civil disobe- 
dience tactics by subaltern groups in a single sentence in passing when he 
writes, “In many instances [peasants] tried at first to obtain justice from the 
authorities by deputation (e.g., Titu’s bidroha, 1831), petition (e.g., Khandesh 
riots, 1852), and peaceful demonstration (e.g., Indigo rebellion, 1860) and 
took up arms only as a last resort when all other means had failed?*! With 
the exception of this single sentence, however, these various deputations, 
petitions, strikes, peaceful assemblies, and other nonviolent efforts in which 
Guha's various “rebels” engaged before resorting to violence disappear from 
the text, turning a continuum of practices shaped by the responsiveness of 
authorities into a binary between elite and subaltern “cultural” worlds. Nor 
are we Offered insights into the emotions of the district collectors, police su- 
perintendents, army officers, and other colonial administrators or authority 
figures who issued orders to fire on collective assemblies or advocated the 
use of force to disperse the gathered crowds. 

Similarly, the appeals made by members of the Ambedkar Students’ As- 
sociation also turned violent only after repeated unsuccessful efforts to gain 
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an audience with authorities and be heard by them. Although it is unclear 
exactly how the encounter turned violent, we do know that the chief war- 
den refused to meet with a smaller group of students the first time they 
sought an audience with him and that when they returned the next day 
at the appointed time, they found that he was not alone but had gathered 
reinforcements—including security personnel. One student suspected that 
the warden’s derogatory attitude toward the Dalit students might have re- 
flected “a deliberate campaign” to get them expelled: “Podile asked us to 
come back the next day. ... He had staff, wardens and security personnel 
when we came back. Podile told us, ‘I do not need to answer you; I have 
full powers given by the vc? He then asked the security guards to throw us 
out. A scuffle broke out and some glass got shattered. Podile then said we 
assaulted him and got ten of us rusticated.”* It was clear to the students not 
only that the chief warden was not interested in hearing their concerns but 
also that he found them out of line for even daring to raise them, regarding 
their desire to be heard as itself insubordinate. 


Anger, Violence, and the Representation 
of Rational Speech Action 


Mary Holmes has written of “the threat that anger poses for political order,’ 
suggesting that it has given rise to “strong cultural and political norms that 
seek to suppress the expression of anger”? Although she acknowledges that 
“anger bears no ‘natural allegiance to the downtrodden; any anger that chal- 
lenges the status quo appears more marked and visible to those in power 
who enjoy the benefits of the current situation. Holmes therefore advocates 
for the importance of analyzing “anger as embedded within situated power 
relations.’** She draws on the work of Elizabeth Spelman, who shows that 
the expression of anger by subordinate groups is not well tolerated by those 
in dominant positions. It is therefore much more likely to provoke both 
comment and retaliation than anger expressed by members of dominant 
groups.” As in the case of the university authorities’ reaction to the mem- 
bers of the asa, the expression of anger on the part of those in historically 
marginalized positions is often interpreted by those in power as itself “an 
act of insubordination.”** All this suggests that, when it comes to the ex- 
pression of anger, what matters is who is doing the expressing. Laura Rings 
study of everyday life in a Karachi apartment building in Pakistan demon- 
strates how anger can be cultivated as “a hallmark . . . of masculine efficacy 
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and power.” It is not only permitted but also encouraged in boys—but not 
in girls—from a very young age, functioning as “a powerful lexicon of dif- 
ference” that is “deeply imbricated in the specific symbolic content of ethnic 
enmity.” Rings deep ethnography supports the argument that anger ex- 
pressed by anyone in a historically subordinate position is much more likely 
to encounter negative comments and censure than anger expressed by those 
in dominant positions. 

Thus, when Peter Lyman identifies anger as “an indispensable politi- 
cal emotion,” writing that “without angry speech the body politic would 
lack the voice of the powerless questioning the justice of the dominant 
order,’ he is careful to demonstrate that “the expression of anger is [also] 
a resource for the dominant?! Why, then, is it the anger of the powerless 
that so often becomes the focus of attention? And why do we not inter- 
rogate the feelings experienced by those like Podile who appear to resent 
the presence within the university of members of historically marginal- 
ized groups? Daniel Cefai argues, “There is no collective action without 
perceiving, communicating, dramatizing and legitimizing an experience 
of indignation”? Amelie Blom and Nicolas Jaoul, building on Cefai, argue 
that “public responses to illegitimate orders and perceived injustices are 
rarely devoid of anger’? Yet how much of our understanding of the role 
of anger within collective mobilizations of the powerless is shaped by exist- 
ing social theory? And what of the anger or other emotions experienced by 
those in historically privileged positions when they feel their privilege to be 
in jeopardy? Lyman, for example, reminds us that the dominant represen- 
tation within social theory of anger as a “subordination injury” emerges out 
of a very particular European historical genealogy shaped by European class 
and status anxieties." 

Drawing on Max Weber’s analysis of Protestant asceticism and the rise 
of professional knowledge workers and bureaucratic knowledge techniques, 
as well as Svend Ranulf’s study of middle-class indignation at the arbitrary 
power of the European aristocracy, Lyman demonstrates how the claim that 
“reason should be in control of the emotions” functioned as a form of ideol- 
ogy specifically intended “to silence angry speech” and prevent the lower 
orders from sharing in the new redistributions of power within modern lib- 
eral societies.” In short, he locates “the social construction of order as the 
opposite of anger” as one of the most fundamental contradictions of Euro- 
pean liberalism.” 

The context of opposition to an entrenched and arbitrary European aris- 
tocracy by a newly emerging and status-anxious European mercantile middle 
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class was quite different from that experienced by various populations in 
South Asia as they engaged with this very same European middle class of 
professionals—a class that eventually came to rule them. European com- 
modity traders and administrators brought with them a version of the new 
impersonal legal and bureaucratic structures that were emerging in Europe 
and that helped secure their own political authority. However, the recep- 
tions and meanings attributed locally to these new legal and bureaucratic 
techniques by those who had little ideological investment in them meant 
that law and bureaucracy were understood much differently by residents of 
South Asia. Many simply took the legal and bureaucratic realms as yet an- 
other domain for playing out local competitions for power, status, and eco- 
nomic gain.** European discourses of liberalism—with their constructions 
of the autonomous individual as the ideal political subject, as well as the 
oppositions between rationality and emotion and between order and anger 
used to keep the lower orders at bay—spread through colonial encounters, 
but they never entered into a vacuum. Instead, these new discourses inter- 
sected with preexisting practices, ideas, and representations wherever they 
were introduced, leading to very different histories of the relationship be- 
tween emotion and politics in, for example, South Asia or Latin America, 
when compared with Europe.” These historical differences must be taken 
into account as we approach the representation of emotion within politics, 
recognizing that practices that appear similar may not mean the same thing 
in different parts of the world. Indeed, the history of collective action in 
South Asia demonstrates that collective forms of mobilization and commu- 
nication need not necessarily be premised on anger. 

Take, for example, the contrast offered by Ramachandra Guha in his 
analysis of the reactions of the native rulers of the hill province of Tehri 
Garhwal versus those of the British colonial administrators who controlled 
the adjacent territory of Kumaun in response to nearly identical forms of 
practice. Analyzing a series of collective appeals in both locations during 
the early twentieth century, he demonstrates a marked difference in under- 
standings of what he calls “rebellion as custom” and “rebellion as confronta- 
tion.’*¢ Although his use of the term rebellion here already reflects the domi- 
nant ideology that assumes all collective action to be rebellious rather than 
participatory, his close readings of concrete examples suggest something 
else. Guha focuses on the nonviolent form of collective communication 
known locally as dhandak, writing that “there existed in the moral order of 
society mechanisms whereby the peasantry could draw the attention of the 
monarch to the wrongdoings of officials?“ He explains, 
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In the dhandak the absence of physical violence, barring isolated at- 
tacks on officials, was marked. The moral and cultural idiom of the 
dhandak was predicated firstly on the traditional relationship between 
raja [king] and praja [people], and secondly on the democratic char- 
acter of these peasant communities. The rebels did not mean any harm 
to the king, whom they regarded as the embodiment of Badrinath [a 
manifestation of the deity Vishnu]. In fact they actually believed they 
were helping the king restore justice.*® 


Guha contrasts this understanding with that of British officials, “particularly 
those deputed from British India, who were often the targets of such revolts.” 
He argues that the British officials “were unable to comprehend the social 
context of the dhandak” and therefore “invariably took any large demonstra- 
tion to be an act of hostile rebellion?“ Guha’s description suggests that the 
dhandak was a communicative act rather than an act of rebellion or anger. 
As K. M. Panikkar and Upendra Nath Ghoshal show, such actions were 
sanctioned by Hindu scripture in circumstances where the king had failed 
to protect his people. Dhandak—along with dum or dujam, describing 
very similar forms of protest practiced in nearby Simla—sought to “draw 
the king’s attention to some specific grievance” by “abandon[ing] work in 
the fields and march[ing] to the capital or to other prominent places?” 
Given that revenue collection would decrease when agricultural labor was 
suspended, Guha tells us that “the king would usually concede the demands 
of the striking farmers”? Guha interprets the marked “absence of physi- 
cal violence” in such actions as evidence that local rulers were usually quite 
responsive in promising redress to such appeals, at which point “the crowd 
would disperse” and return to work.” In contrast, the British had much 
different understandings of the meanings of such collective appeals to au- 
thority, perceiving the massing of bodies in public space as itself a potential 
crime and typically responding with immediate punitive action rather than 
entertaining collective requests for audience.** Guha’s extended analysis of a 
mass dhandak that emerged in 1930 in Tehri Garhwal reveals that there was 
no violence at all until the army was brought in to disperse the dhandakis.* 
Although British officials clearly interpreted large demonstrations as angry 
and aggressive, it is not clear that either anger or rebelliousness defined such 
events. Instead, Guha portrays the dhandak as a socially condoned mecha- 
nism for communicating with authority and securing recognition as mem- 
bers of a larger social body. This example opens new possibilities for better 
conceptualizing how people in India have understood their relationships 
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with state officials—not always in adversarial terms but also in relation to 
historical forms that enabled recognition, inclusion, and ongoing relation- 
ships between sovereign and subjects. 


Violence and Collective Action 


As with the representation of anger in contexts where efforts to be recog- 
nized and heard had failed or were repeatedly ignored, violence is most 
obvious in the historical record in cases where the state sought to silence 
or disband an assembled group. Guha writes that, although the peasants of 
Kumaun offered a direct challenge to state authority, “physical violence was 
very rarely resorted to” Archival evidence shows that, despite their frus- 
trations with what they saw as insubordination and disorder, even British 
administrators recognized the absence of violence during collective actions 
in India. In response to the large collective action in Banaras in 1810-11, in 
which much of the population vacated the city to protest the imposition 
of a house tax, the collector himself acknowledged the peaceful nature of 
their action. Writing to the Revenue Department secretary at Fort William, 
he remarked, “Open violence does not seem their aim, they seem rather to 
vaunt their security in being unarmed in that a military force would not use 
deadly weapons against such inoffensive foes. And in this confidence they 
collect and increase, knowing that the civil power cannot disperse them, 
and thinking that the military will not.*” 

When collective actions did become violent, it was often in response to au- 
thorities firing on crowds to silence and disperse them.** The Indian historian 
Dharampal reinforces this view when he writes, “On the occasions when the 
people actually resorted to violence it was mostly a reaction to governmen- 
tal terror, as in the cases of the various ‘Bunds in Maharashtra during the 
1820-408,’ a point that he connects with Tilly’s observation of a similar phe- 
nomenon in the context of Europe.” Writes Tilly, “A large proportion of the 
European disturbances we have been surveying turned violent at exactly 
the moment when the authorities intervened to stop an illegal but nonviolent 
action. This is typical of violent strikes and demonstrations. Furthermore, the 
great bulk of the killing and wounding in those same disturbances was done 
by troops or police rather than by insurgents or demonstrators.”® David 
Hardiman similarly recognizes a relationship between a nonresponsive state 
and the likelihood of violence, writing that “in situations in which the 
ruling classes were closed to any dialogue with the people and in which they 
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enforced their will by brute force, action by insurgents was likely to involve 
counter-violence.”® But, he continues, “in situations in which channels were 
kept open for dialogue, protests might be almost entirely non-violent? 
The completely nonviolent 1810-11 Banaras collective action, which cul- 
minated in the British revocation of their proposed house tax, stands in 
sharp contrast with a very similar collective action in Bareilly just six years 
later in 1816, when the East India Company (EIc) revived efforts to imple- 
ment a house tax. Unlike the Banaras protest, however, British authorities 
responded to the Bareilly “disturbances” by slaughtering some three to four 
hundred protesters, and no concessions were ultimately made to protest- 
ers’ concerns. Although the Bareilly events have been widely historicized as 
an uprising of communal violence, with the EIc justifying its violent ac- 
tions as a necessary response to the threat of Muslim radicalism, Waleed 
Ziad argues that the protest was “a coordinated cross-class mode of col- 
lective action aimed at repealing the tax, rather than a pre-meditated re- 
volt to overthrow the local political structure’ As in Banaras, the Bareilly 
events began with nonviolent efforts to raise concerns about assessment of 
the tax, which was intended to support the establishment of a centralized 
municipal police force. Opposition came from a wide range of communities 
within Bareilly—Hindus and Muslims, landed gentry, religious leaders, 
“Buneyahs [traders], cloth merchants, and brokers,” as well as “weavers, 
shoemakers, bricklayers and all lower orders,’ led by a “popularly chosen” 
local religious leader, Mufti Mohammad ‘Iwaz.*t When the mufti submit- 
ted a petition to the British magistrate asking that the tax be repealed, the 
magistrate not only disregarded it but also reportedly had stocks and fetters 
prepared for the tax evaders.® The magistrate of Bareilly noted that “two 
proclamations were put up inviting people to resistance,’ “combinations 
were formed,’ and “on the 28th [of March] the shops in the town were shut, 
and an immense multitude of [unclear] and shopkeepers of every descrip- 
tion assembled in a tumultuous manner near my Cutcherry [government 
office]” in a strike that continued for several weeks.°° Following a skirmish 
with company soldiers after the second week, the strikers moved to a Sufi 
shrine on the outskirts of town, where they were joined by “considerable 
numbers” of supporters from neighboring towns in the region.” Company 
troops followed them there and finally ended the strike on April 21 by firing 
directly on the crowd, killing between three and four hundred protesters. 
In analyzing the events at Bareilly, Ziad observes that colonial commenta- 
tors attributed the violence to the “natural temperament” of local residents, 
thereby identifying violence as an attribute of a particular type or class of 
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individual.® British colonial officials described the initially peaceful pro- 
test as a “clash with an unruly mob” and as an “act of aggression upon ‘the 
whole small European population, cooped up in the cantonment with only 
a handful of sepoys to protect them?””? Ziad observes that even otherwise 
careful historians like Chris Bayly and Azra Alavi characterize these events 
as “premeditated uprisings promoted mainly by displaced Afghan nobility 
and an antagonistic religious official” and suggest that they typified “Mus- 
lim ‘oppositional’ attitudes” of the time.” Bayly, for example, calls the event 
a “savage urban riot that centered on a Muslim holy man” and “one of the 
most spectacular armed outbreaks against British rule”? What he fails to 
point out, however, is that the majority of the fatalities were among those 
opposed to the house tax. Strikers were killed at a rate more than ten times 
that of British soldiers, and it was the British who initiated the violence.” 


Collective Assembly: A Matter of “Style” 
and “Subculture”? 


Because of the increased British documentation of any event that became 
violent, mass claim-making efforts before Gandhi’s entrance into the nation- 
alist movement in India were frequently historicized only under the sign of 
violence. Nonviolent collective actions that were resolved peaceably were less 
often documented. Nonviolent efforts to communicate with authorities that 
later turned violent, usually in response to British attacks, therefore typically 
entered historical archives as violent confrontations. One of the earliest objec- 
tives of the Subaltern Studies project, for example, was to make sense of the 
“logic and consistency” of “peasant violence,” about which colonial counterin- 
surgency operations had amassed such rich archives.” In Elementary Aspects 
of Peasant Insurgency, for example, violence was the criterion that deter- 
mined which events were chosen for analysis, lending the impression that 
subaltern actors were more prone to violence than elites. Yet as Charles Tilly 
reminds us, “Instead of constituting a sharp break from ‘normal’ political 
life, violent protests tend to accompany, complement, and extend organized, 
peaceful attempts by the same people to accomplish their objectives?” 
Even more importantly, as Parthasarathi Muthukkaruppan argues, the 
violence perpetuated against marginalized groups—not only by the state 
but also by dominant groups fearful of losing their privileged positions— 
too often remains ignored.” He shows that violence is at the heart of persis- 
tent unequal social relationships like caste. Offering a close analysis not only 
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of “visible and large-scale mass killings and mundane forms of corporeal 
violence meted out to Dalits” in India today but also structural and sym- 
bolic forms of violence, he points to the complicity of social science and 
other scholarship in actively eliding the central role of violence perpetu- 
ated against socially marginalized groups in constructing and maintaining 
discriminatory social structures.” “As long as the hierarchy is in place in all 
spheres of life for men and women,’ writes Muthukkaruppan, “it is mislead- 
ing to characterise the relationship as though it is based on ‘cultural’ differ- 
ence and not on inequality or hierarchy.’ 

Similarly, the examples cited in the previous section suggest that it is when 
authorities take steps to actively silence grievances that violence is most 
likely to occur. This observation should prompt us, as Muthukkaruppan 
suggests, to pay closer attention to the practices and violence of those in 
structural positions of power. Being wary of binary oppositions that repre- 
sent marginalized subcultural groups as more prone to engage in violent or 
excessively emotional “styles” of political engagement can help us recognize 
the broader structural effects of repeatedly not being heard. 

Subculturalist approaches have characterized not only violence but also 
collective assembly itself as a “style” of politics associated with certain groups. 
In critiquing these approaches, I demonstrate that collective assembly is a 
communicative medium available to all but typically used only when more 
cost-effective (in terms of time, labor, and energy) methods of communica- 
tion like petitions, letter writing, deputation, and individual face-to-face 
forms of communication have proven ineffective. Framing forms of collec- 
tive assembly along a continuum, rather than as a distinct “style,” allows us 
to better see the ways in which “impolite,” aggressive, or violent encounters 
may themselves be produced by authorities seeking to silence competing 
opinions rather than being an intentional style of political intervention of 
members of an underclass or marginalized group. However, once a political 
encounter has turned violent, regardless of who initiated it, it becomes sub- 
stantially easier for those in positions of power or authority to dismiss the 
content of what a group was attempting to communicate and make heard. 

The historical construction of a dichotomy between order and anger and 
between civility and violence has been so successful that social theorists 
and authorities alike frequently assume that anger and potential violence 
play a constitutive role in virtually any large collective effort to approach 
or meet with those in positions of power.” This assumption is not made 
in response to individual efforts to meet with authorities, even when the 
motivating concern is the same. A sharp distinction between rationality and 
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emotion also continues to inform both theories of the political and theories 
of communication in ways that aspire to be universal. Jürgen Habermas's 
Theory of Communicative Action is one of the more influential examples of 
how this dichotomy continues to pervade social theory, and it is to this the- 
ory and its influences as a representative example that I now turn.*? 


Civility, Speech Action, and Collective Assembly 


Representations of civil society—and indeed, of civility more generally— 
have privileged a form of restrained and unemotional speech action as an 
essential feature of the public sphere, often portraying such speech as offer- 
ing protection and enabling more equal access for all. Consider, for example, 
the role that forms of speech action associated with the English coffeehouses, 
French salons, and German Tischgesellschaften (table societies) of eighteenth- 
century bourgeois social life played in the development of Jiirgen Haber- 
mas’s theory of communicative action. Despite variations “in the size and 
composition of their publics” writes Habermas, these various spaces “had a 
number of institutional criteria in common.” First and foremost, “they pre- 
served a kind of social intercourse that, far from presupposing the equality of 
status, disregarded status altogether. The tendency replaced the celebration 
of rank with a tact befitting equals. The parity on whose basis alone the au- 
thority of the better argument could assert itself against that of social hier- 
archy and in the end can carry the day meant, in the thought of the day, the 
parity of ‘common humanity:”*! 

Although the extent of the recognition and inclusiveness of a “common 
humanity” was likely quite limited in the early eighteenth century, Haber- 
mas suggests that 


the same process that converted culture into a commodity... 
established the public as in principle inclusive. However exclusive the 
public might be in any given instance, it could never close itself off 
entirely and become consolidated as a clique; for it always understood 
and found itself immersed within a more inclusive public of all pri- 
vate people, persons who—insofar as they were propertied and edu- 
cated—as readers, listeners, and spectators could avail themselves via 
the market of the objects that were subject to discussion. The issues 
discussed became “general” not merely in their significance, but also 
in their accessibility: everyone had to be able to participate.” 
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This, then, was seen by Habermas to constitute “a sphere in which state 
authority was publicly monitored through informed and critical discourse 
by the people?® As a result, “control over the public sphere by public au- 
thority was contested and finally wrested away by the critical reasoning of 
private persons on political issues.”*4 

In his examination of why Habermas’s concept of the public sphere has 
had such widespread and lasting appeal, the historian of England’s coffee- 
houses, Brian Cowan, suggests, “For Habermas, the eighteenth-century 
public sphere was important in world-historical terms because it seems to 
offer the closest thing to an actually-existing example of what he would later 
develop into the notion of an ‘ideal speech situation, that is, the conditions 
in which individuals may freely engage in rational and critical debate about 
the political and ethical issues of the day and come to a universally agreed- 
upon conclusion.”® A broadsheet of 1674 offered the following “Rules and 
Orders of the Coffee House” that, even if written as a parody as some sug- 
gest, mark the representation of the newly emerging set of values: 


Enter sirs freely, But first if you please, Peruse our Civil-Orders, which 
are these. 


First, Gentry, Tradesmen, all are welcome hither, and may without 
affront sit down together: Pre-eminence of place; none here should 
mind, But take the next fit seat that he can find: Nor need any, if Finer 
Persons come, Rise up to assigne to them his room. 


He that shall any Quarrel here begin, Shall give each man a Dish 
tatone the sin; And so shall he, whose Complements extend So far 
to drink in COFFEE to his friend; Let Noise of loud disputes be quite 
forborn, No Maudlin Lovers here in Corners mourn, But all be brisk, 
and talk, but not too much.°*¢ 


By privileging restrained speech action, limiting loud and angry voices, 
and curtailing sentimentality and other strong emotions within an ideal- 
ized public sphere as the keys to maintaining civility, attention has been 
directed away from the other end of the communicative process: the act 
of hearing or listening. Analytic attention to speech action perpetuates the 
hegemony of this idea of civility and frames the reception of speech acts and 
the act of recognition as playing no role in the maintenance of civility or, 
indeed, in the smooth workings of the public sphere. 

A number of scholars, however, have challenged the presence of the ideal 
of formal universal equality that dominates theories of the public sphere 
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and of democracy. Nancy Fraser, for example, questions the Habermasian 
claim that differences can be bracketed to enable interlocutors “to delib- 
erate ‘as if’ they were social equals% In critiquing the contributions of 
Habermas’s foundational account of an idealized and exclusively bour- 
geois public sphere to the formation of normative discourses of the public 
sphere, she seeks to challenge the hegemonic representations of the public 
sphere that support liberal understandings of acceptable forms of partici- 
patory democratic practice. Fraser argues instead that competing publics 
have always contested the norms of the bourgeois public sphere. “Subal- 
tern counterpublics; she writes, “function as bases and training grounds 
for agitational activities directed toward wider publics?” As discussed in 
the introduction, rather than seeing the public sphere as a space defined by 
the norms of masculine bourgeois society and reading the entrance of new 
and conflicting groups and interests as causing its decline, Fraser’s argument 
suggests that we may be better served by attending to the sites where inter- 
actions occur not only of competing interests but also of competing styles 
of political participation. She writes, “Virtually from the beginning, coun- 
terpublics contested the exclusionary norms of the bourgeois public, elabo- 
rating alternative styles of political behavior and alternative norms of pub- 
lic speech”® Michael Warner similarly suggests that the competing styles 
of counterpublics, particularly those that employ the body in a “creative- 
expressive function,” may help us imagine public agency—including agency 
in relation to the state—in new ways: 


It might be that embodied sociability is too important to them; they 
might not be organized by the hierarchy of faculties that elevates 
rational-critical reflection as the self-image of humanity; they might 
depend more heavily on performance spaces than on print... . To 
take such attributions of public agency seriously, however, we would 
need to inhabit a culture with a different language ideology, a different 
social imaginary. It is difficult to say what such a world would be like. 
It might need to be one with a different role for state-based thinking.” 


In drawing attention to bodily challenges to hegemonic norms, Warner 
advocates broadening our understanding of what constitutes communica- 
tive acts beyond the speech actions of a masculine, heteronormative public 
sphere. 

Despite the importance of these interventions, these approaches share 
with the critics of the Asa’s actions a preoccupation with the styles and forms 
of communication rather than with their content and reception. Popular 
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views mirror these academic approaches in associating particular styles of 
intervention with specific countercultures that seek to challenge bourgeois 
norms. Although it is certainly important to broaden the recognition of spe- 
cific forms of communication, such arguments contribute to and exacerbate 
two persistent problems. First, tying particular political behaviors to specific 
groups through the attribution of culturally (or subculturally) framed po- 
litical “styles” implies the existence of substantively unique cultures that in 
turn produce distinct styles of communication. And second, this ignores the 
ways that structural inequalities and repeated refusals of recognition push 
individuals toward the adoption of collective communicative methods that 
are both more labor intensive and better able to be heard. 

In Britain, for example, unrest erupted across England in the wake of 
the August 2011 shooting death by white police of Mark Duggan, a twenty- 
nine-year-old man of mixed British and West Indian descent. In Tottenham, 
the London neighborhood where Duggan was shot and where the rioting 
began, a young Black man explained the need for escalation in public spaces 
in order to be heard. “Two months ago we marched to Scotland Yard; he 
told reporters, “more than 2,000 of us, all blacks, and it was peaceful and 
calm, and you know what? Not a word in the press. Last night a bit of rioting 
and looting and look around you.” The reporter in turn reflects, “Eavesdrop- 
ping from among the onlookers, I looked around. A dozen Tv crews and 
newspaper reporters interviewing the young men everywhere.””! 

Yet most commentators portrayed the unrest as resulting from a cultural 
style of behavior that encourages rioting, reflecting a “street code of ven- 
geance,’” a “culture of violence” and a “pernicious culture of hatred;?* or a 
“particular sort of violent, destructive, nihilistic gangster culture,’** rather 
than recognizing the events as the escalation of increasingly frustrated ef- 
forts to be heard.” In 2014, during collective assemblies in the United 
States protesting police brutality against Black Americans in the wake of 
the wrongful death of Eric Garner, protesters took pains to communicate 
that their demonstrations were not riots but rather attempts to communi- 
cate with police, policy makers, and members of the judiciary.’ Daniel J. 
Watt, in a political performance outside Manhattan’s Times Square police 
station on July 29, 2014, made clear that he and his collaborators aspired “to 
provoke, not riots, but conversation?” Watt’s song lyrics illustrate that con- 
cerns over racial disparities in policing in the United States have been both 
misunderstood and gone unheard, and that when repeated efforts to engage 
in conversation go unheard, there is little choice but to find ways to amplify 
one’s communicative efforts. At the same time, these examples also illustrate 
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the structural disparities that exist in policing, with members of groups 
marginalized along racial and caste lines far more likely to be the victims of 
violence than the perpetrators, despite being more quickly associated with 
“cultures” of violence. 

Labeling collective assemblies—both nonviolent ones and those that 
for whatever reason do turn violent—as political “styles” or as reflecting a 
unique political “culture” obscures the repeated efforts to be heard made by 
members of marginalized groups that are often identical to the forms of po- 
litical communication used by members of dominant groups. These include 
(but are not limited to) writing letters, signing and circulating petitions, in- 
vesting in efforts to hold face-to-face meetings with political leaders and 
representatives of the state, and engaging in restrained, rational, and polite 
speech actions. As the efforts made by members of the asa at the Univer- 
sity of Hyderabad demonstrate, even when forms of political communica- 
tion used by members of marginalized groups do conform to what are seen 
as mainstream norms of civility, they may still continue to go unheard, 
unrecognized, and ignored. And, as argued in the introduction, the goal 
of these communicative acts is often simply to ensure equal and uniform 
enforcement of existing laws and constitutional provisions or to hold state 
representatives and officials accountable to their promises.”® 


Speech Acts, Validity Claims, and Recognition 


Let us return to the situation with which this chapter opened. Members of 
the asa repeatedly raised what Habermas would call a validity claim: “The 
speech act of one person succeeds only if the other accepts the offer con- 
tained in it by taking (however implicitly) a ‘yes’ or ‘no’ position on a va- 
lidity claim that is in principle criticizable. Both ego, who raises a validity 
claim with his utterance, and alter, who recognizes or rejects it, base their 
decisions on potential grounds or reasons.” 

Yet rather than receiving either a “yes” or a “no”—agreement or rejec- 
tion of the specific validity claim in question based on “potential grounds or 
reasons”—members of the Asa instead received silence (from the authori- 
ties whom they addressed), retribution (in the removal of the Dalit hostel 
warden who had supported them), and scorn and degradation (from others 
in the hostel dining room who objected to their very presence and par- 
ticipation in the university public sphere and who expressed this by hang- 
ing up hostile posters). What the members of the asa did not receive were 
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arguments countering their claims. By Habermas's definition, theirs was a 
failed speech act. But why did it fail? To answer this, we must look beyond 
the purely linguistic features of the communicative acts engaged in by mem- 
bers of the asa to examine the conditions of recognition. 

Expressing frustration with Habermas’ efforts to “theorize modes of ra- 
tional discourse purified of rhetoric,” Iris Young argues that he builds on 
“a strain of Western philosophy” that claims that “allegedly purely rational 
discourse abstracts from or transcends the situatedness of desire, interest, or 
historical specificity, and can be uttered and criticized solely in terms of 
its claims to truth”™? She advocates instead for “an expanded conception 
of political communication” by drawing on Emmanuel Levinas’s concep- 
tion of the “Saying” (the aspect of communication that involves “subject- 
to-subject recognition”) as a supplement to Habermas’s attention to what 
Levinas calls the “Said” (the “aspect of expressing content between the sub- 
jects”).!°' Young extends Levinas’ focus on the role played by forms of public 
recognition within political interactions by identifying greetings as a funda- 
mental part of inclusive communication.!” This “public acknowledgement,” 
she writes, “names communicative political gestures through which those 
who have conflicts . . . recognize others as included in the discussion, espe- 
cially those with whom they differ in opinion, interest, or social location?" 
Unlike Charles Taylor’s attention to a politics of recognition as a political 
end, however, Young sees recognition “as a condition rather than a goal of 
political communication that aims to solve problems justly? ™* Locating her 
intervention within “a theory of democratic inclusion” that, she argues, “re- 
quires an expanded conception of political communication,” she suggests 
that “the political functions of such moments of greeting are to assert dis- 
cursive equality and establish or re-establish the trust necessary for discus- 
sion to proceed in good faith.” As such, Young argues that they represent a 
moment “prior to and a condition for making assertions and giving reasons 
for them”™® As a precondition, they are as essential to inclusive political 
communication as the actual assertions and reasons. 

Such an analysis prioritizes attention to efforts that expand or reduce 
opportunities for recognition and face-to-face communication. In India, 
earlier ideals of socially embedded relationships with those in authority 
now intersect in complex ways with discourses of ideal speech action drawn 
from liberal frameworks that celebrate individual autonomy, disinterested- 
ness, and impersonal technique. As we have seen, practices such as holding 
regular audiences to which constituents may bring concerns, formally ac- 
knowledging collective appeals, and permitting spaces in front of government 
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offices to be used for assembly are still regarded by many as essential parts 
of how democracy works in South Asia. At the same time, however, these 
features of democracy have been threatened not only by a history of efforts 
to limit political access to public spaces but also by attempts to reduce or 
restrict opportunities for recognition and face-to-face communication. New 
innovations that have sought to individualize and depersonalize admin- 
istrative processes, including moves toward “e-governance” and personal 
identity numbers, have similarly made processes of collective recognition 
more challenging.” 

In the case of the asa, rather than branding their “style” of communi- 
cation as more emotional or violent than that of other students, such an 
expanded conception of political communication would focus not simply 
on its members’ communicative acts but also on the conditions that have 
enabled or prevented them from being heard. It also would encourage at- 
tention to the very conditions of presence, noticing, for example, that efforts 
to raise the cost of the hostel mess fees well above the level of university fel- 
lowships have challenged the very presence of economically marginalized 
students within the space of the university. 


Analyzing Communicative “Style,” Emotion, and Politics 


When writing about the “style” of political engagement, therefore, it is impor- 
tant to ask at every stage (1) whose “style” we are attending to; (2) where these 
individuals are located socially and politically; (3) at what point in a longer 
progression of efforts to communicate is “style” (including emotional states, 
anger, or violence) first marked; (4) who first marks communicative “styles”; 
and (5) what their relationship is with those whose “style” is marked. By rec- 
ognizing the conditions that enable those already empowered to expect that 
their voices will be heard and acknowledged even when they speak softly, 
in moderate tones or as individuals, we can approach the history of the au- 
tonomous speaking subject from an alternate perspective. Those who stake 
exclusive claims to rationality and civility are too often those with existing 
access to established networks of power. Their attempts to frame their audi- 
bility simply as the product of the reasonableness of their arguments stem 
from the same conditions of privilege that also enable them to ignore, refuse 
to acknowledge, and silence communicative efforts with which they do not 
wish to engage. This suggests that we must be particularly attentive to all 
such markings of difference and must ask what work is being accomplished 
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when collective actions are labeled as angry, emotional, disruptive, uncivil, 
or irrational. 

In addition, we must not attend only to the anger, emotion, or emotional 
styles of those in structurally less powerful positions, effectively treating the 
communicative actions of those with access to networks of power as though 
they do not also experience emotion. In the case of the expulsion of the 
ten Dalit students from the University of Hyderabad in 2002, we should 
be equally interested in the emotions of the chief warden and of the stu- 
dents from dominant caste communities responsible for the derogatory 
posters. Asking about the role that anger and resentment play among caste 
Hindus who fear their own loss of privilege in the face of the expanded 
inclusion of historically marginalized groups can help redistribute our at- 
tention to emotion. As Iris Young observes, “The only remedy for the dis- 
missiveness with which some political expressions are treated on grounds 
that they are too dramatic, emotional, or figurative is to notice that any dis- 
cursive content and argument is embodied in situated style and rhetoric. ... 
No discourse lacks emotional tone; ‘dispassionate’ discourses carry an emo- 
tional tone of calm and distance.”'* Attending to the ways that proximity 
to institutional authority shapes the freedom to play with various styles of 
communication can help avoid reinforcing the idea that rationality is the 
absence of emotion. 

Rather than strengthening existing hierarchies by assuming that anger is 
the standard choice of the marginalized and that calm speech is the choice 
of those in positions of power, we can work to recognize the work that goes 
into not hearing, as well as the ways in which depersonalized bureaucratic 
structures can function to relieve those in authority from the obligation to 
listen or to recognize collective communicative acts as political participa- 
tion.” Tracking historically, ethnographically, and textually the construc- 
tion and maintenance of powerful distinctions in the representation and 
marking of different political and communicative styles; interrogating the 
“styles” and emotions of structurally empowered speakers as often as we do 
the styles of those already marginalized; and asking what those in power 
stand to gain from dissecting the communicative styles of those on the mar- 
gins can go a long way toward these goals. In the next chapter, I explore 
the longer history of representations of the autonomous individual speaking 
subject and collective forms of communication in the wake of the delibera- 
tive turn in the study of democracy. 
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THREE. COLLECTIVE ASSEMBLY AND 
THE “ROAR OF THE PEOPLE” 


Corporeal Forms of “Making Known” and the Deliberative Turn 


As certain of these persons have persisted in attending daily at the Board of Trade 
office, the Board here explain that, under the existing Regulations each Individual 
weaver, if aggrieved, has the means of laying his Complaint before the Commercial 
Resident, or as the case may be of proceeding by an action in the Zillah Court, and with 
this protection held out to the weavers of Vizagapatam Individually, The Board cannot 
sanction Combinations of weavers for the purpose of Making General Complaints nor 
acknowledge persons stating themselves to be agents of such Combinations. The Board 
cannot dismiss this Petition without noticing the disrespectful style thereof to the au- 
thorities of Government. —J. GWATKIN, Secretary, Board of Trade, Madras, March 1, 
1817 


Why is it that we have students here forming action committees? When they came 
to me, I told them clearly that I was prepared to meet students but not an Action 
Committee. I do not accept action committees of students or workers or anyone else. 
—JAWAHARLAL NEHRU, prime minister of India, “Students and Discipline, Patna, Au- 


gust 30, 1955 


“This is an atrocity,’ Kaloji Narayana Rao exclaimed, banging his hand on 
the table for emphasis. “This is an atrocity and exploitation. The Telangana 
person will never be in advantage in any field, spoken language or written 
language. Neither he can become a storywriter, nor a writer, nor a poet, nor 
an essayist. Nothing. In everything he will fail.” Five years before his death in 
2002, I sat with the octogenarian activist in his front room one humid April 


afternoon. A long-standing advocate of the creation of a separate regional 
state of Telangana within the Indian nation as a response to economic and 
cultural domination by migrants from coastal regions of Telugu-speaking 
southern India, Kaloji emphasized the great harm caused by the Telugu 
Spoken Language Movement (Vyavaharika Bhasa Udyamam) of the early 
twentieth century. The movement, which sought to make written Telugu 
more closely resemble ordinary educated speech, has been widely histori- 
cized as a liberal effort to modernize the Telugu language and make literacy 
in Telugu (the most widely spoken language in southern India) easier to ac- 
quire, extending the written language to a broader population.’ But Kaloji 
argued that the movement had instead perpetuated a widespread “atrocity” 
and “exploitation” of the residents of the more economically marginalized 
Telugu-speaking regions, particularly in the wake of the linguistic reorgani- 
zation of India in 1956.” By defining the speech of dominant groups within 
the most agriculturally prosperous and economically powerful districts of 
Telugu-speaking south India as the new “standard Telugu,’ advocates of the 
Spoken Language Movement effectively placed those from the remaining 
regions under linguistic domination. 

Kaloji was not alone in experiencing linguistic domination. During my 
fieldwork numerous residents of Telangana reported having their speech 
ignored or mocked by migrants from coastal Andhra. Sridevi, who grew 
up in the Telangana district of Mahbubnagar, described her experience in 
a botany class at Osmania University in Hyderabad. Even though Osma- 
nia University and the city of Hyderabad both lie within Telangana and she 
correctly identified a groundnut plant by using the term commonly used 
for the plant in Telangana, her answer was greeted with laughter from the 
professor and the rest of the class, most of whom were from coastal Andhra. 

The experience of domination and humiliation described by Kaloji, Sridevi, 
and many others—not only linguistic but also economic and political—fueled 
the widespread assemblies, strikes, and other public performances that cul- 
minated in the creation of India’s twenty-ninth state on June 2, 2014. Orga- 
nized by the Telangana Joint Action Committee, the umbrella organization 
formed in 2009 to coordinate the efforts of a wide range of existing organ- 
izations, the Jana Garjana (People’s Roar) assemblies and Sakala Janula 
Samme (All People’s Strike) described in the introduction sought to hold 
elected officials to their campaign promises to bifurcate the existing regional 
state of Andhra Pradesh and create the new state of Telangana. These prom- 
ises had been made and broken several times by different political parties. 
The massive 2010 and 2011 public meetings—each involving more than a 
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million participants—were just two representational performances in a long 
series of rallies, processions, long-distance pilgrimages to the site of a seat 
of power, road and rail blockades, walkouts of hundreds of thousands of 
government employees, mass resignations of elected officials, and a “Million 
March; all of which were framed in relation to six decades of earlier efforts 
by Telangana residents to seek recognition. 

The imposition of an alien communicative standard on residents of the 
more economically disadvantaged Telugu-speaking regions of Telangana 
might not have been as devastating if it had not occurred along with another, 
even more significant, shift in communicative regimes. In the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, individual speech action, the voice of the autono- 
mous individual, and new forms of deliberation and debate—both oral and 
printed—began to be valorized in ways that reframed the meanings of col- 
lective, corporeal forms of representation, communication, and mediation. 
This chapter examines the relationship between individual speech action 
and large-scale collective actions like the Jana Garjana assemblies and the 
Sakala Janula Samme and their respective roles within the world’s largest 
democracy. It uses scholarship from South Asia along with analyses of ev- 
eryday practice to argue that such collective performances are neither an- 
tithetical nor incidental to the functioning of India’s democracy but rather 
play an essential role in how representation works in India today. 

To build this argument, the chapter analyzes two of the most dominant 
Euro-American frameworks used today for understanding democratic poli- 
tics: deliberative democracy and agonistic pluralism. Using the concept of 
“civility” as an entry point, I demonstrate that both theoretical approaches 
fail to account for the larger processes that, over time, have encouraged par- 
ticipation in collective actions—both in India and arguably elsewhere as 
well. The chapter argues that these frameworks ignore the very conditions 
that make individual speech audible and legible in the first place: political 
recognition and the responsiveness of authorities. As Sharika Thiranagama, 
Tobias Kelly, and Carlos Forment argue in their introduction to a special 
issue of Anthropological Theory on “Civility: Global Perspectives, liberal 
theoretical approaches emerging from the “development of bourgeois urban 
cultures of post-Enlightenment Europe” have dominated scholarship not 
only on democratic participation but also on civility.* Querying approaches 
to civility that explore “how people relate to each other where they would 
appear to have profound differences,” Thiranagama and her coeditors show 
how these dominant accounts focus primarily on individual comportment 
in the face of difference: “the public citizen, willing and able to contribute 
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to the wider good” or “free individuals” who “come together in a space of 
equality” In using the work of Norbert Elias to trace the ways that this civil- 
ity of the individual emerges not in the face of the disappearance of violence 
but rather in conjunction with its reorganization, they point to the impor- 
tance of attending to the state’s role in creating conditions of political recog- 
nition. They conclude by bringing histories of recent struggles for dignity 
and self-respect in the context of deeply embedded social hierarchies— 
including Dalit struggles and the south Indian Self-Respect Movement—into 
conversation with Etienne Balibar’s reflections on the role of civility in con- 
fronting dominating forms of violence. Responding to their call to provin- 
cialize civility, this chapter places ethnographic analysis of collective action 
in the context of postcolonial India into dialogue with both the redirection 
of attention toward the role of the state in creating conditions for civility and 
Balibar’s privileging of collective political action over the comportment of 
individuals in his conceptualization of civility.’ 

The events that led to the formation of the new Indian state of Telangana 
in 2014 are just one example of how collective corporeal action has been 
used in India. Work stoppages and the collective emptying and filling of 
public spaces occur in India at rates much higher than in many other parts 
of the world. As fundamental features of everyday political practice in India, 
they offer a productive context for challenging understandings of collec- 
tive action, civility, and incivility generated in Euro-American contexts (see 
figure 3.1).° Police records collected over one eleven-month period in 2011 
from the ten districts of the Telangana region, for example, document 1,847 
separate collective assemblies using public space in which criminal charges 
were filed—an average of five to six per day. This figure does not include 
legal assemblies for which permits were obtained or unofficial assemblies in 
which the police did not intervene, either out of sympathy or indifference.’ 
More generally, the combined region of Telangana and Andhra Pradesh saw 
a dramatic increase from only four agitations in 2007 to 9,882 in 2015 (956 in 
Andhra Pradesh, and 8,926 in the new state of Telangana).'” By comparison, 
the number of agitations in the north Indian state of Uttar Pradesh—the 
most populous state in India with a population more than five and a half 
times that of Telangana—increased from 1,156 in 2006 to 5,758 in 2015." 

And yet, despite extensive attention to Gandhi's use of civil disobedience 
in Indian nationalist confrontations of British colonial rule,” the tools and 
frameworks for thinking about political action within India’s contemporary 
democracy continue to be heavily influenced by Western political theory’s 
attention to individuals as the operative political unit, either as voters or 
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FIGURE 3.1. Thousands of anganwadi (rural government childcare) contract workers 


from throughout the state of Karnataka participate in a “Bangalore Chalo” (Let’s Go 
to Bangalore) procession “to draw the government's attention to their long-pending 
demands,’ Bangalore, February 12, 2015 (photo: V. J. K. Nair/All India Federation of 
Anganwadi Workers and Helpers). 


as individual contributors to deliberative processes.’ Shaped by the spe- 
cific historical genealogies and definitions that influenced the development 
of democratic forms in European and North American contexts, scholars 
continue to identify civil disobedience, general strikes, and other forms 
of collective political engagement in India as derivative imitations of col- 
lective forms that originated in the West only in the wake of industrializa- 
tion (see chapter 4) or as ancillary to what is perceived to be the real stuff of 
democracy—elections.'* Even scholars who have done the most to encourage 
serious attention to everyday forms of collective corporeal political engage- 
ment in India frequently historicize such actions under the signs of in- 
surgency and violence, arguing that they belong to a domain separate 
from “civil society” or framing them as “rituals of humiliating the official- 
dom” that are “not oriented to a future’—thereby offering little purchase for 
considering them as fundamental parts of representational democratic prac- 
tices or in relation to the concept of civility. 

It is for these reasons that closer attention to the everyday practices of 
Indias “actually existing democracy” can help us generate new tools for 
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analyzing collective action and its relationship to civility.!° In what follows, 
I outline the frameworks offered by advocates of deliberative democratic 
models and proponents of agonistic pluralism, before analyzing ethno- 
graphic examples from southern India to identify and clear a productive 
space between the deliberative and agonistic models. As I demonstrate, 
both approaches see collective corporeal forms of action—both violent and 
nonviolent—as inherently adversarial in nature while not making similar 
assumptions about individual speech action. If individual speech action is 
portrayed as ranging from polite and constructive participation in delibera- 
tion to antagonistic incivility, collective action, as I show, is seen as running a 
narrower gamut beginning with agonistic intervention, which frames others 
as adversaries, and extending to antagonistic refusals that frame others as en- 
emies.” Chantal Mouffe, for example, in her advocacy of a model of agonis- 
tic pluralism that can channel “collective passions... that can [otherwise] 
tear up the very basis of civility, writes, “Antagonism is a struggle between 
enemies, while agonism is struggle between adversaries.’ There appears to 
be no space within either deliberative or agonistic frameworks to consider 
collective action as nonadversarial participation on a par with individual 
contributions to deliberation. Even representations of civil resistance or 
civil disobedience frame “civil” forms of collective action as adversarial, de- 
fined by opposition, rejection, or resistance to existing structures of author- 
ity and hegemony. Although not disavowing the important contribution 
made by agonistic pluralist approaches to the acknowledgment of conflict in 
the public sphere, I argue that together these two frameworks fail to capture 
a variety of practices and understandings that operate in India and else- 
where today. The relative density and routine nature of participatory col- 
lective practices in the former British colony of India, however, help make 
clearer the distinction I am drawing between hailing representatives of the 
state and rejecting them, enabling the wider application of this argument to 
other contexts in the world. 

In framing collective political action as naturally contentious and adver- 
sarial, both deliberative and agonistic frameworks fail to account for exam- 
ples of collective corporeal action that seek to “hail the state” as a way to be 
heard, recognized, and included—even peripherally—in processes of deci- 
sion making. The examples that follow build on the argument in chapter 2 
that positions collective forms of political action in relation to longer trajecto- 
ries of efforts to be included within deliberative political processes. Under- 
standing collective political action as a form of amplification and desire for 
inclusion moves it from its default positioning in opposition to individual 
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speech action, situating it instead along a continuum of participatory forms 
of action. Without political recognition, I argue, it is difficult for civility to 
be legible. Approaches to the analysis of collective communicative action, 
then, need to be able to account for efforts to create the conditions necessary 
for civility to exist and thrive. 


Deliberative Democratic Approaches to Civility: 
Individual “Soft Speech” as the Foundation 
of “Civil” Society 


John Dryzek argues that “the essence of democracy itself is now widely 
taken to be deliberation, as opposed to voting, interest aggregation, con- 
stitutional rights, or even self-government; marking what he calls “the de- 
liberative turn in democratic theory?” But he also observes that this has 
meant that “deliberative democracy’s welcome for forms of communication 
is conditional.””° This turn to a Habermasian emphasis on individual speech 
action and rational debate and deliberation as the most important site of 
political subjectivity has made civility a crucial foundation for deliberative 
encounters.” Colin Farrelly, for example, defines civility as “a willingness to 
listen to others, a commitment to resolve our disagreements via deliberation 
and a democratic process rather than through deception, manipulation or 
the appeal to violence.” Characterizing civility as “a prerequisite for achiev- 
ing a reasoned, negotiated compromise on how we are to live together as a 
society,’ he contrasts what he calls “civic liberalism” with current practices 
that “pit factions of society against one another in a struggle to win or retain 
political power?” 

The definition of civility as something on which deliberative democracy 
and a functioning civil society depend locates it firmly within the autono- 
mous individual as a set of practices or style of comportment to be affirmed 
and cultivated as preparation for participation as an individual within delib- 
erative processes. Edward Shils, for example, makes a distinction in his defi- 
nition of civility between “the civility of good manners” and “the civility of 
civil society” The former, he writes, has been understood to mean “courtesy, 
well-spokenness, moderation, respect for others, self-restraint, gentlemanli- 
ness, urbanity, refinement, good manners, politeness ... the description of 
the conduct of individuals in the immediate presence of each other.’ The 
latter “considers others as fellow-citizens of equal dignity in their rights and 
obligations as members of civil society; it means regarding other persons, 
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including one’s adversaries, as members of the same inclusive collectivity, 
i.e., as members of the same society, even though they belong to different 
parties or to different religious communities or to different ethnic groups?” 
Clarifying that the “civility of good manners” is included in the “civility of 
civil society,’ Shils characterizes civility as “a mode of political action which 
postulates that antagonists are also members of the same society, that they 
participate in the same collective self-consciousness. The individual who 
acts with civility regards the individuals who are its objects as being one 
with himself and each other, as being parts of a single entity” Shils invokes 
Carl Schmitt's characterization of the political activity of a society “orga- 
nized around the poles of friends and enemies” as the “antithesis of civil 
society” and as an accurate description only of “societies which are on the 
verge of or are already engaged in civil war?” He then uses this opposi- 
tion to argue that “the effectiveness of the laws both in the state and in civil 
society—and the family—depends in part on the civility of individuals:”° 
“Softly spoken, respectful speech is more pleasing to listen to than harsh, 
contemptuous speech,” he asserts. “Civility in manners holds anger and re- 
sentment in check; it has a calming, pacifying effect on the sentiment. It 
might make for less excitability. Civil manners are aesthetically pleasing and 
morally right. Civil manners redound to the benefit of political activity?’ 
Thus, it is soft speech, expressed by individuals, that best characterizes civility 
for Shils. 

Richard Boyd also offers two versions of the definition of civility, distin- 
guishing between the “formal” meaning of civility, or “the manners, polite- 
ness, courtesies or other formalities of face-to-face interactions in everyday 
life? and the “substantive” meaning, “the condition of being a member of 
a political community.’* The former implies that “to be ‘civil’ is to speak 
or interact with others in ways that are mannerly, respectful or sociable,’ 
whereas the latter brings into focus the “attendant rights and responsibil- 
ity” linked to membership in “the same political community, interacting 
on grounds of civic equality’? The analyses offered by Shils and Boyd are 
representative of liberal understandings of civility more generally in their 
emphasis on the individual as the site of civility—whether focusing on in- 
dividual comportment, the rights and responsibilities of the individual as 
a member of a political community, or the regard that individuals hold for 
others. Viewed in this way, civility is recognizable in the behavior, comport- 
ment, and, most of all, the speech of individuals. “Respect for others” (in- 
cluding one’s adversaries), “softly spoken, respectful speech,” the holding of 
“anger and resentment [and other strong emotion] in check”—these are the 
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marks of civility on which civil society is thought to be built. In this chapter, 
however, I demonstrate that placing attention on the speech and comport- 
ment of individuals ignores the very conditions that enable soft speech to be 
audible in the first place: recognition and responsiveness. 

Rather than approaching civility as a quality of comportment or manners 
locatable within autonomous individuals and forming a precondition for 
democracy, as advocates of deliberative democracy do, I argue that we can 
approach civility as a condition created through recognition and the exis- 
tence of a responsive state—one whose representatives entertain and give 
audience to the concerns and grievances of the governed and recognize 
them as political subjects. Viewing civility as an effect rather than a cause or 
precondition enables us to highlight both the discontinuities and the con- 
tinuities of the relationship between state representatives and those who 
seek to interact with and be recognized by them. I define a responsive state, 
then, as one in which representatives recognize their authority as contin- 
gent on their ongoing relationship with and responsiveness to those whom 
they govern. Viewed in this way, some forms of apparent incivility—ranging 
from acts interpreted as disrespect to varieties of violence and disruptive 
behavior—appear structurally as the product of unresponsive, repressive, or 
inflexible authorities. In other words, only in a context in which authorities 
recognize and are responsive to the concerns, grievances, and conditions of 
life of its citizens, and offer structures through which these considerations 
can not only be expressed but also heard, can civility thrive. A goal of this 
book is to shift our analytic attention away from the comportment sur- 
rounding individual communicative actions to that surrounding the other 
end of the communicative chain: what Richard Burghart calls “the condi- 
tions of listening”*° Although many proponents of deliberative democracy 
would agree in theory that “a willingness to listen to others”?! is as important 
as “softly spoken, respectful speech, in practice, it is not at all uncommon 
for some people to find that their soft speech is more easily heard than the 
soft speech of others, usually for reasons that have little to do with the ratio- 
nality of their arguments, as this chapter’s examples illustrate.” 


“The Conditions of Listening” 


In his analysis of forms of political communication in Nepal, Burghart chal- 
lenges from a different angle the assumptions behind an ideal of commu- 
nicative speech action premised on equality. Burghart suggests that, in the 
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context of South Asia, “the voice of authority... is a deliberately curtailed 
speech in which the words used are few, the amplitude in low.” He combines 
this with the observations that agency in South Asia is often “expressed by 
manual passivity and self-restraint” and that these features are imitated “in 
‘big caste’ speakers, leaving rustic speakers to express through their vocifer- 
ousness the necessity of their domination:’** There is substantial evidence 
that sovereigns and high-status speakers in South Asia traditionally did not 
speak in public and, indeed, did not need to do so to have their desires met 
and their concerns addressed quickly and efficiently. They might receive 
subjects and listen to the oration of supplicants, but it was a sign of their 
power that they did not need to speak. Bernard Bate demonstrates persua- 
sively that political oratory—the speaking of higher-status individuals in 
public—emerged only in the early decades of the twentieth century:* 


This period also saw the transformation of practices among higher- 
status people who, in previous generations, had left loud, audience- 
directed utterances (in particular, drumming) to lower classes. The 
drum, a leather-bound object wielded by the lowest classes and castes, 
appears as the very paradigm of generalized interpellation in Tamil 
India, for millennia perhaps, a calling out to a social universe regard- 
less of status or distinction. Its voice or “roar” [murasu] spoke to all 
without distinction, a feature that led murasu to become the name of 
some early Tamil newspapers, texts printed to be broadcast into the 
world. To be a leader, on the other hand, such as a king or even a 
district or village-level official, was to be relatively taciturn in speech, 
even silent; it certainly did not involve anything as vulgar as directly 
addressing a crowd.*° 


Political leaders, government bureaucrats, chief hostel wardens, and others 
of status inherited from these earlier sovereigns the power to receive sup- 
plicants and offer them an audience, but it continues to be a sign of their 
status that they do not need to speak in public, and when they do, it is more 
likely to be a public performance of their power than an effort to persuade 
an audience or contribute as equals to a shared dialogue and open debate. 
Ethnographic evidence further substantiates this inheritance. Anastasia 
Piliavsky’s research in small-town Rajasthan illustrates that, far from pro- 
moting free and equal participation in dialogue and debate, public spaces 
are morally ambivalent spaces of potential exposure in which people from 
“reputable families” take pains to be extra vigilant about their words, actions, 
and appearances to tightly protect the images they project. Piliavsky writes, 
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“The general rule for respectable people is that in the bazaar all personal 
expression must be subdued: one must not speak too much, gesticulate 
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wildly, laugh loudly, or even smile broadly enough to show teeth 
deed, she observes, “Only ‘bazaar people’ loaf about in the streets—uncouth 
youths, rickshaw drivers, beggars, and other riffraff. Respectable people 
move quickly and cautiously across roads from one familiar place to the 
next”! This does not mean that political leaders and other high-status indi- 
viduals never speak in public, but when they do, their speeches are sermons 
rather than “invitations to dialogue or contributions to debate??? 

But when speaking in public can itself be seen as a sign of low status, this 
presents a significant problem for those without status who want to intervene 
in the political sphere. Or, perhaps more accurately, it presents a signifi- 
cant problem for existing theories of speech action and the public sphere. 
Burghart writes that if “the king or highest authority in the land has the voice 
of authority and is also the listener, then how is it for others who may wish 
to speak up? They cannot speak with authority. They cannot speak from 
a platform upon which they will be listened to” The dilemma for those 
from historically marginalized backgrounds is that, if they want to speak 
so they can be heard, they must do so in ways that mark their hierarchically 
low position—loudly, repeatedly, emotionally, even angrily—or they must 
find other ways to make known their grievances and achieve recognition. 
Burghart provides evidence of long-standing collective corporeal strategies 
for exerting power within asymmetrical relationships in South Asia, sug- 
gesting that in a political structure that reflects embedded social hierarchies, 
power can move in two directions: the person at the top depends on the 
cooperation and functioning of those below to be able to claim the right to 
rule. Those who are in distress or have a grievance alert the more power- 
ful party to this fact by “making known” their distress, but not necessarily 
via speech. Burghart offers an illustration from his work in Nepal, in which 
engaging in a symbolic or token strike (sanketi hartal) can make a griev- 
ance noticeable enough to attract the attention of the person at the top but 
not noticeable enough to draw public attention. By drawing the attention of 
their superiors to the fact “that there is some taklif [problem]” and symboli- 
cally demonstrating that “the body politic no longer functions,’ participants 
create an opportunity for resolution or negotiation.” If those in authority do 
not respond, then they are failing in their obligations, and a moral space has 
been created for public criticism. This allows dependents to escalate their 
protest, air their grievance in front of a broader—now public—authority 
(the authority of public opinion), and pose themselves as obstacles to their 
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superior’s freedom of movement. This escalation is more easily achieved 
collectively, however, as petitioners in Telangana and generations of peti- 
tioners in structurally less powerful positions before them have recognized. 

As Burghart concludes, “The very act of constructing a moral space for 
criticism . . . involves an attempt to communicate with the king, rather than 
simply an act of negation or rebellion. Therefore, as a form of consciousness 
it is rather more theatrical than critical?! This also helps explain why—de- 
spite the rise of democratic electoral politics in South Asia with its ideology 
of one person, one vote—efforts to reify authorities and their relationships 
with particular social bodies have been a common precondition for political 
action, offering a dramatic contrast to theories of collective mobilization as 
a rejection of or resistance to authority. The examples of collective assembly 
offered throughout this book illustrate the wide range of ways of “making 
known” in Indian history and support the argument for a theoretical and 
historiographic framework that recognizes not only speech actions but also 
the “conditions of listening” within the public sphere and the forms of com- 
municative action that make hearing and recognition possible. 

Repeated refusals of recognition can push those who are ignored or si- 
lenced toward forms of amplification that enable them to be heard more 
effectively. Scholars have pointed to the constitutive role of the state in mo- 
bilizing collective action. This happens, for example, when the state refuses 
to recognize caste violence or extend equal legal protections to socially 
marginalized groups. K. Satyanarayana observes that Dalit collective po- 
litical mobilization in independent India was spurred by the failures of the 
state to prosecute upper-caste groups who carried out brutal mass killings 
of Dalits, including in “Kilvenmani (1968) in Tamil Nadu, Belchi (1977) in 
Bihar and Karamchedu (1985) in Andhra Pradesh.” He argues that “a di- 
rect consequence of this modern violence in post-independence India is the 
emergence of dalit movements.” The failures of both the police and the 
court system to arrest and convict the perpetrators of this violence, as well 
as the perception that police have sided with them, have played particularly 
significant roles in mobilizing Dalit collective political organization.* 

This parallels the pain, frustration, and exhaustion experienced by Black 
citizens in the United Kingdom and the United States in the face of unequal 
policing that have led to movements such as Black Lives Matter.*4 A corol- 
lary of my argument, then, is that violence need not necessarily be seen as 
the product or outcome of incivility. Instead, when violence emerges in the 
context of collective forms of hailing, my proposed shift in analytic atten- 
tion can reveal it to be the direct result of unresponsive authorities who fail 
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to recognize the concerns of particular segments of citizens or who crimi- 
nalize or aggressively silence communication through their own initiation 
of violence.“ 


Agonistic Approaches to Civility and Collective Action: 
Collectives Pitted in Struggle 


Although Farrelly does not explicitly label the model against which he de- 
fines civic liberalism—a model in which factions of society are pitted in 
struggle against one another—his description corresponds with what other 
scholars have characterized as agonistic pluralism.*° On the surface, agonis- 
tic pluralism appears better suited than models of deliberative democracy 
for theorizing the widespread use of collective political practices, not only in 
India but also in other democratic contexts worldwide. Chantal Mouffe, for 
example, who focuses on “the creation of collective political identities,” ar- 
gues persuasively that “political identities are not pre-given but constituted 
and reconstituted through debate in the public sphere?“ And yet, although 
advocates of deliberative and agonistic models of democracy disagree over 
which model offers a more “adequate understanding of the main task of 
democracy,’*® which can most effectively “process the toughest issues con- 
cerning mutually contradictory assertions of identity“? and how best we 
might “deepen or extend democracy; ™ they also share a set of unspoken as- 
sumptions about the nature of individual and collective forms of communi- 
cative action. In the face of what both models recognize as a “rampant crisis 


of legitimacy affecting western democracies”! 


and “ever more prominent 
identity politics, sometimes in murderous form in deeply divided socie- 
ties?” both readily and quickly associate collective action—but not neces- 
sarily individual action—with strong passion and emotion, with identity 
politics, and with conflict and adversarial positions. For both models, col- 
lective assertions are inherently adversarial, if not also violent, passionate, 
and “murderous.” 

In agonistic models, Thomas Fossen writes, “Political action is con- 
ceived as contestation, and requires tension as a precondition”** Mouffe 
characterizes “a well-functioning democracy” in terms of its “vibrant clash 
of democratic political positions’—not individuals but positions—and “its 
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recognition and legitimation of conflict 
always collective identities,” writes Mouffe, “entail the creation of an ‘Us’ 


that only exists by distinguishing itself from a “Them’”*? Approaching 
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political subjects as inherently representing adversarial collective identities 
and as inherently engaged in struggle leads her to reframe the problem as 
one that “requires providing channels through which collective passions 
will be given ways to express themselves over issues.”** In both her advo- 
cacy for an agonistic approach and in her critiques of deliberative demo- 
crats, then, she views “the field of politics” as the place not where individuals 
come together but rather where groups clash as adversaries.” 

Although civility does not play a large role within the arguments of ago- 
nistic pluralists, it is not absent from their discussions. Robin Lakoff de- 
fines agonism as “the unwillingness to acknowledge a middle ground in 
debate—what Tannen calls The Argument Culture”! Tannen describes a 
culture that “urges us to approach the world—and the people in it—in an 
adversarial frame of mind.’ Lakoff’s invocation of Tannen points to her 
understanding of argument culture in opposition to civility, writing, “This 
is not another book about civility. ‘Civility’ suggests a superficial, pinky-in- 
the-air veneer of politeness spread thin over human relations like a layer of 
marmalade over toast.” Instead, she continues, “This book is about a per- 
vasive warlike atmosphere that makes us approach public dialogue, and just 
about anything we need to accomplish, as if it were a fight? Such a culture, 
she argues, “rests on the assumption that opposition is the best way to get 
anything done” and produces conditions in which the goal “is not to listen 
and understand. Instead, you use every tactic you can think of—including 
distorting what your opponent just said—in order to win the argument?! 

Mouffe, however, positions civility slightly differently, using it as a kind 
of limit-foundation essential to distinguishing adversarial (agonistic) poli- 
tics from antagonism, in which opponents are regarded as enemies. In the 
former, opponents “share a common allegiance to the democratic princi- 
ple of ‘liberty and equality for all’ while disagreeing about its interpreta- 
tion,” whereas in the latter, this common allegiance is not shared. Invoking 
the concept of civility without explicitly defining it, she writes that in the 
absence of “a vibrant clash of democratic political positions,’ we must be 
cognizant of the risk “that this democratic confrontation will be replaced 
by a confrontation among other forms of collective identification, as is the 
case with identity politics. Too much emphasis on consensus and the refusal 
of confrontation lead to apathy and disaffection with political participa- 
tion. Worse still, the result can be the crystallization of collective passions 
around issues, which cannot be managed by the democratic process and an 
explosion of antagonisms that can tear up the very basis of civility’ This 
emphasis on “positions,” however, makes no distinctions between collective 
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mobilizations that stem from a desire to advance different interests and those 
that simply seek equal treatment in the eyes of the law, as made clear by the 
examples of Dalit victims of caste massacres in India and Black victims of 
police violence in the United Kingdom and the United States. 


“The Conditions of Listening” in Telangana 


Kaloji Narayana Rao, with whom I opened this chapter, clearly recognized 
that only some people were entitled to “soft speech” that could be heard 
and recognized as speech within the public sphere. To illustrate the ways 
that this linguistic domination was accomplished, he described a child from 
Telangana who was asked to read from a Telugu primer. The child began read- 
ing and then abruptly stopped. Kaloji continued his story: 


Again he repeats, “Rozi kaki métaku . . . Roz kaki métaku . . . [Every 
day the crow to the grazing pasture . . . Every day the crow to the graz- 
ing pasture . . .].” And then stops. I say, “Why is it like that you are not 
finishing the sentence? And what is that?” ... I took away the book 
from him. It is written there, “Rōzü kaki métaku vellédi [Every day 
the crow went to the grazing pasture].” And no person, except for 
those educated classes of the two or three communities [from Coastal 
Andhra]—no child speaks as ‘vellédi. Different. Usage is different in 
different places. “Poyédi.’ “Pottadi? The person from Warangal, or 
Telangana, will say pottadi. Rozu kaki métaku pottadi. He will never 
say “vellēdi? It is very difficult for him to say vellédi, and write vellédi. 
And when he writes in his examination, pottadi, the persons who are 
at the helm of affairs, and the teachers and the examiners, they say this 
is wrong. Principally, the child is correct when he writes pottadi. 


But it is not simply that the language of the majority of the state began to 
be regarded as substandard and erroneous. Kaloji also pointed out the ways 
in which speakers from his region of the state had effectively been silenced, 
their voices made inaudible through their eradication from the public sphere: 


There is “Balanandam” [a children’s program] on the radio. “Balanan- 
dam’—in every week three, four, five times, and in every “Balanandam” 
session, twenty, thirty, twenty-five children partake... . But the per- 
son who is at the desk, who is in charge of the “Balanandam,” lady or 
gentleman, they are from the coastal districts. So again, during these 
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forty years, at least twenty to thirty lakhs of children [two to three mil- 
lion] were involved in, were a part of “Balanandam.” And I tell you, a 
challenge, that not a single child, girl or boy, from these twenty-two 
districts, oh except those two or three communities from Krishna and 
Guntur [districts] has ever been heard on the program. 

So they have an advantage. For the last forty years they have led. .. . 
Of all the disadvantages created in the linguistic grouping . . . this 
is the greatest disadvantage. We have been thrown back hundreds of 
years. So for every radio program ... in all those stations, any story 
recited, any poem recited, any essay, broadcast, any program, a drama, 
anything... is in the spoken language of the educated classes of the 
two districts [in Coastal Andhra].... That, too, not the entire popu- 
lation of the two districts is represented. So this is the two or three 
communities, educated classes, groups against the entire population 
of the state. 


Pausing for emphasis and looking at me to make certain I was follow- 
ing, he continued, “When the granthika bhdsa [classical Telugu language] 
was the standard for writing, there was no question of advantage for one 
group. The difficulty came when a standard spoken language that is linked 
to a particular community became the written language? ® 

It is perhaps not surprising, then, given the overwhelming feeling that 
their speech fails to be audible within the public sphere, that hundreds of 
thousands of residents of Telangana have taken to the streets to participate 
in the large collective assemblies known as jana garjanas to gain recognition 
and voice. As a result of former chief minister Chandrababu Naidu’s efforts 
to transform Hyderabad into a “world-class” city in the 1990s, the city ex- 
perienced rapid growth and multinational corporations established offices 
in its new knowledge parks and special economic zones. Yet the benefits of 
Hyderabad’s rapid growth have been widely seen as flowing primarily to the 
migrants from the well-irrigated and prosperous districts of coastal Andhra 
who have dominated the city both economically and politically. This dispar- 
ity has exacerbated long-standing feelings of exclusion and neglect among 
residents of Telangana and prompted the renewal of demands for the cre- 
ation of a separate administrative state structure and more inclusive ap- 
proaches to economic growth.® Thus, efforts to transform Hyderabad into 
a “world-class” city have been widely perceived as coming at the expense of 
the many for the benefit of a few. The “people's roars,” strikes, and other col- 
lective actions of recent years have effectively functioned as referenda on the 
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way that rapid economic growth was implemented in this region of south- 
ern India. 

This uneven economic development illustrates one of the key limitations 
of the deliberative model of democracy: its inability to account for histori- 
cal conditions that render some voices inaudible while proclaiming formal 
equality of access to the public sphere for all.” At the same time, however, 
it is difficult to argue that an agonistic model captures the meanings of the 
types of collective assembly that have emerged to amplify previously ignored 
or silenced communicative efforts, including deliberative contributions and 
decisions clearly articulated via the ballot box. Collective assemblies were ul- 
timately prompted not by antagonism toward migrants from coastal Andhra, 
but by the repeated refusals of political parties to implement their clear 
promises and electoral mandates to create the new state of Telangana. Rather 
than pitting themselves against residents of coastal Andhra as adversaries, 
residents of Telangana saw themselves as seeking inclusion within the larger 
body politic dominated by migrants from coastal Andhra and as holding 
their elected representatives to their electoral promises. A series of formal 
policies designed to more fully integrate and incorporate residents of Telan- 
gana into the urban economic growth might have begun to address these 
concerns had they been implemented, but educational and employment 
opportunities created under the banner of affirmative action for natives 
of Telangana in 1975 routinely went unfilled. The failure of more recent 
efforts to compel their implementation further reinforced a feeling of being 
left out of the states rapid economic growth. Yet even when residents of 
Telangana took to the streets, their corporeal communicative actions were 
not addressed toward the migrants from coastal Andhra at large—those 
whom they perceived to have benefited most from the region’s economic 
development. Instead, their collective assemblies were addressed toward the 
state—to their elected officials—not as adversaries but as authorities capa- 
ble of carrying out their campaign promises to implement more equitable 
structures of representation, education, and state employment. Whether the 
creation of the new state in 2014 has, in fact, led to greater inclusion within 
the public sphere and to more equitable distribution of resources remains to 
be seen, but clearly, those who took to the streets in support of its formation 
believed it would.” 

In contrast to the residents of Telangana who did not perceive the au- 
thorities as adversaries, there are forms of collective action and movements 
that do reject the sovereignty of the state. The People’s War Group and other 
Maoist movements in India, as well as the Shining Path in Peru, are examples 
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of groups that have rejected existing forms of authority and sought to set 
themselves up as alternative sovereigns, adjudicating disputes and dispens- 
ing justice independently of existing state structures.” Although these ex- 
amples are beyond the scope of the current book, they enable us to see more 
clearly the civility of communicative action as an effect of being recognized 
and heard. Those who find that they are recognized and know they will be 
heard have the luxury of appearing to be more civil. They are enabled to 
speak softly, secure in the knowledge that their voices will still be heard, 
making them appear more rational and less emotional. Those whose voices 
are routinely ignored, however, find that they must exert increased effort to 
repeat themselves or engineer amplifications of their voices, making speak- 
ers appear louder, more aggressive, and less civil. 


Turning Up the Volume 


I turn now to a second set of examples involving efforts to implement more 
inclusive political structures in India and expand affirmative action poli- 
cies for those from marginalized backgrounds. These examples link the argu- 
ment of this chapter with that of the preceding chapter on seeking audience. 
Many in India today resent the entrance of formerly marginalized groups 
into public, political, and academic spaces. The growing visibility of Dalits, 
Indigenous peoples, and members of other lower-caste and minority religious 
communities has been experienced by some as a threat to their existing privi- 
lege. Tensions have repeatedly emerged in public settings when some from 
communities that have historically held positions of authority or privilege 
have sought to maintain their status and have displayed reluctance to ac- 
knowledge other voices. Members of dominant caste groups sometimes at- 
tempt to mark those from historically marginalized backgrounds as angry, 
uncivil, excessive, or otherwise inappropriate in their speech and actions 
while simultaneously claiming that their own position stems only from 
reasoned speech, hard work, and natural merit rather than from his- 
torically privileged access to land, wealth, education, and employment 
opportunities.” 

As the above examples illustrate, those securely embedded within net- 
works of power are able to engage in individual communicative actions, 
speaking softly or writing in moderate tones with the expectation that their 
voices will be heard and acknowledged. They can also use this ability to be 
heard as autonomous individuals to stake claims to rationality and civility, 
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enabling those with access to networks of power to frame their power as the 
product of their individual style and form of communication, rather than as 
a function of their existing positions and social relations. This portrayal of 
their own communicative acts as reflecting a distinct “style” enables them to 
refuse to acknowledge those efforts to communicate that appear to reflect a 
different form or style. Marking such differences enables those with access 
to power to discredit communicative actions that are loud, collective, or re- 
petitive; to dismiss them as emotional, excessive, disruptive, irrational, or 
uncivil; or to treat them as noise or noncommunication. 

Rupa Viswanath, for example, writes about the first generation of for- 
mally appointed political representatives from the “Depressed Classes” (the 
term then used by the government for those historically treated as untouch- 
able by orthodox Hindus) to the newly reformed Madras Legislative Coun- 
cil in 1919.” She illustrates the types of misrecognitions and failures to be 
heard that these historically marginalized speakers experienced, even in the 
Legislative Council. A. Veerian, one of the first representatives of the De- 
pressed Classes, saw himself as responsible for representing the concerns of 
his constituents as he sought to ensure that existing legal reforms on paper 
were fully implemented in practice. When an employee of the Pachayap- 
pan Motor Service Company refused to allow two of his Depressed Classes 
constituents to ride on one of its buses, even though both had purchased 
tickets and the refusal clearly violated the Motor Vehicle Amendment Act, 
Veerian raised the issue in the Legislative Council. His efforts to draw the 
Legislative Assembly’s attention to the company’s violation, however, were 
met by willful misunderstandings of his words that both mocked and ig- 
nored the substance of what he was trying to communicate. When he per- 
sisted by sending letters to each and every person in the chain of command 
responsible for enforcing the law in question, rather than receiving admin- 
istrative support, he received this reprimand from the district magistrate: 


Mr. Veerian wrote letters to Government, to the Labour Commissioner 
and to me, as well as to the Sub Inspector of Police on the same day 
(30th May 1925.) In his letter to the Sub Inspector he wrote, “Please let 
me know whether you have reported the matter to the District Superin- 
tendent of Police as well as to the District Collector and the President, 
District Board for cancellation of the license . . ? I think this opportu- 
nity might be taken to tell Mr. Veerian that he might restrict the scope 
of his epistolary exuberance . . . he surely need not write to the whole 
hierarchy of officials at the same time.” 
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Viswanath points out that the magistrate’s response highlights excess— 
Veerian’s “epistolary exuberance’—rather than the point Veerian is trying to 
convey and fails to take seriously his concerns and, by extension, those of 


the larger community. She observes, 


The bus incident was but one of roughly a hundred similar inci- 
dents that Veerian brought to the attention of the Council in the 
period between 1924 and 1926, each recorded in huge bundles of 
documents, most of which are in Veerian’s own hand, and all display- 
ing the same concern for the workings of the local state, and the same 
commitment to the duty of representatives to represent the specific in- 
terests, even of single aggrieved individuals, among the represented.” 


But recognition of the legitimacy of Veerian’s claim to speak for his constitu- 
ents was slow to materialize; he was instead discredited and chastised for his 
representational efforts. 

In chapter 2, I analyzed the mainstream representations of Dalit students 
at Hyderabad University as angry and emotional, but here I highlight both 
their use of collective action to amplify their efforts to communicate with 
those in positions of authority and the repeated refusals of those authorities to 
listen to or acknowledge these efforts. When their individual efforts to speak 
in hostel and student body meetings went unheard, the students resorted 
to collective petitioning and presentation of memoranda. When these too 
failed to elicit any recognition, they went en masse to seek a personal audi- 
ence with the chief warden. Despite the refusal of the chief warden (and the 
university administration more generally) to recognize their communica- 
tive actions, it was the Dalit students who were marked as “uncivil?” When 
their soft speech failed to be heard, the students used their collective pres- 
ence to attempt to compel the chief warden to grant them an audience. This 
effort was ultimately unsuccessful but nevertheless resulted in their being 
labeled uncivil, angry, emotional, and violent. 

The negative framing of such communicative amplifications has a long 
history in conjunction with refusals to hear and acts of silencing. Those 
who are already marginalized are less likely not only to be heard when 
using ordinary “soft speech” but also to be granted permission to commu- 
nicate collectively. The visible entrance of new groups into shared public 
spheres and their increased efforts to create and maintain visibility as po- 
litical actors make some in positions of power feel uncomfortable.” For 
many of the descendants of the early postcolonial governing class in which 
English-educated elites and upper-caste Hindus were disproportionately 
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represented, the rise of vernacular political movements and the active mobi- 
lization in shared public spaces of Scheduled Caste (sc) or Other Backward 
Class (OBC) groups have been disconcerting and have prompted resistance. 

On March 26, 1999, for example, the Madiga Reservation Porata Samithi, 
a Dalit association in Andhra Pradesh, submitted an application to the Hy- 
derabad commissioner of police requesting permission to hold a procession 
from Baghlingampally to the Dr. B. R. Ambedkar statue in celebration of 
Ambedkar’s birthday on April 14. They assured the authorities that the pro- 
cession would be carried out “with most discipline and very peacefully” 
and asked to be “permitted Mic[rophone] facilities to pass message[s] and 
drinking water points.” The response from the commissioner of police, 
dated April 10, 1999, stated, “Your request...has been duly considered 
and rejected from the point of view of public order” The Madiga Reserva- 
tion Porata Samithi responded by submitting a writ petition to the Andhra 
Pradesh High Court, arguing “that the right to assemble peacefully is [a] 
Constitutionally protected right under Article 19(1)(b) of the Constitution 
of India and also the right to freedom of speech and expression as well as 
the right to freely move throughout the territory of India are Constitution- 
ally guaranteed rights.” The lawyer for the Madiga association went on to 
argue that processions had been permitted for other groups, and so this one 
should be permitted as well: 


To a pointed question whether any such procession consisting of about 
3 lakhs of people, was ever permitted or took place in the City of Hy- 
derabad, the learned Advocate-General fairly answered saying that 
earlier on several occasions, such processions did take place and per- 
missions were accorded and such processions were organised by vari- 
ous political parties and some social and religious organisations like 
Ganesh Utsavam [Festival] Committee of Hyderabad etc. As a matter 
of fact such processions took place earlier and the State permitted 
such processions.” 


In the end, the High Court judge ruled, “The Commissioner of Police is not 
justified in issuing the impugned order,” and he directed him to allow the 
procession to take place. Such a protracted debate simply to enable entrance 
into the visible public sphere is in marked contrast to the responses to other 
organizations, such as the Ganesh Utsavan Committee. 

Such efforts to impede political action by marginalized groups have 
not been restricted to Telugu-speaking southern India, but are common 
throughout the country, as an example from neighboring Tamil Nadu 
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illustrates. Writes S. Viswanathan, “On 6 August [1998] in Chennai, what 
was perhaps the largest ever mobilisation effort by dalit organisations in 
Tamil Nadu was severely curtailed by state action.... The severe restric- 
tions placed on the dalit rally were in marked contrast to the attitude of the 
authorities towards the several caste-based processions and rallies that have 
taken place in the last few years in Tamil Nadu.””® 

Such restrictions on the efforts of marginalized groups to organize col- 
lective forms of representation and political mobilization are also portrayed 
in Indian fiction. In his short story “Bhami” (Land), first published in 1978, 
Telugu writer Allam Rajayya narrates efforts to organize a poor people's as- 
sociation (garibélla sangam) or agricultural laborers’ association (raitukūli 
sangam). The landless laborers in the story explicitly model their associa- 
tion (sangam, also sangham) on the many civil society organizations already 
in place for doras (landlords, members of the owning classes, or members 
of dominant caste groups). The story identifies by name these various as- 
sociations established by members of the dominant owning classes (dora 
sanghalu): an Association for Palm Sap Tappers, Association for Contrac- 
tors, Association for Manufacturers of Clay Tiles, Association for Rice 
Millers, Association for Motor Drivers/Transporters, Association for Rent 
Collectors/Village Officers, Association for Village Council Presidents, and 
even, in cities, an Association for Lions (the Lions Club).°° 

Yet, in response to the formation of an Association for Agricultural La- 
borers (raitukuli sangam), the members of the village’s dominant caste go 
on a rampage, beating up those who have joined the new organization, 
capturing four laborers, and imprisoning them in the village landlord’s 
compound. When the landless villagers gather and approach the com- 
pound to inquire after the four imprisoned laborers, the landlord opens 
fire on the crowd. The police arrive, and at first, the villagers are relieved, 
thinking that the police have come to bring about justice. They quickly real- 
ize, however, that the police have instead come to defend the landlord. The 
gathered petitioners are thus characterized by the landlord and the police as 
a violent mob seeking to attack the dora. The narrator of the incident, an old 
man from the village, comments, “All guns are of the same caste [kulam], 
the same community [jati]. I think perhaps the gun was born only to use on 
people like us!”*! 

The type of upper-caste opposition to lower-caste political organization 
and the formation of associations by nondominant groups captured by 
Allam Rajayya continues to be of concern to human rights advocates. A 1992 
report describes numerous incidents of violence committed by landlords to 
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discourage the formation of collective associations of landless agricultural 
laborers (raitukūli sanghams) that seek to advocate for minimum wages 
and labor rights.’ The report also documents police assassinations of 
sangham leaders. What appears as legitimate political organization or 
as the adoption of collective political strategies that are widely available to 
dominant groups—such as the formation of associations—seems threaten- 
ing when adopted by marginalized individuals who have begun to come to- 
gether into organized groups. One common defense mechanism adopted by 
those in dominant positions has been to reframe such actions as criminal. 
This porosity between representations of the “criminal” and the “political” 
and their relationship to political recognition are discussed in greater detail 
in part II. 


Colonial and Postcolonial Continuities: Framing 
Individual Civility and Collective Incivility 


British colonial administrators responded to the forms of public assembly 
they encountered in India by trying to define collective communicative ef- 
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forts as “illegal assemblies,” “mutinies; “sedition, or “conspiracies, even 
when acknowledging that they were often orderly, peaceful, and disciplined, 
at least until British troops were sent in to disperse them. In Bengal, for ex- 
ample, the refusals of peasant cultivators to continue planting indigo led to 
widespread “disturbances” from 1859 to 1862, which were characterized by 
the British as another “mutiny,” occurring soon after the uprisings of 1857- 
58.*4 Toward the end of August 1860, in the midst of the growing controversy 
over indigo cultivation, John Peter Grant, the lieutenant governor of Bengal, 
traveled by boat from Calcutta to conduct an inspection tour of the Dacca 
Railway. While traveling up the Koomar and Kalligunga Rivers, he writes, 
“Numerous crowds of Ryots [peasants or tenant farmers] appeared at vari- 
ous places, whose whole prayer was for an order of Government, that they 
should not cultivate indigo.’ According to a newspaper report, as Grant’s 
boat “was passing the Salgamudia factory of Thomas Kenny, two hundred 
[indigo cultivators] assembled on either side of the river, joined hands 
and called out for justice with a loud lamentable groan. Grant directed his 
steamer to anchor, and some headmen were taken on board. All the peti- 
tions taken were referred to the local authorities, but many ryots were not 
satisfied and followed his ship to Pabna?” On Grant's return along the same 
two rivers a few days later, he was astonished that “from dawn to dusk... 
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for some sixty or seventy miles, both banks were literally lined with crowds 
of Villagers, claiming justice in this matter% He writes that they “must have 
collected from all the Villages at a great distance on either side” and clearly 
interprets their collective presence as an effort to attract the attention of the 
government and express “their feelings and their determination in language 
not to be mistaken.”®® 

As their foothold in the subcontinent grew by the early decades of the 
nineteenth century, the East India Company (EIc) struggled to establish legal, 
ideological, and policing structures that could keep at bay the influence of 
collective forms of assembly. This process may have contributed to what 
appears to be our collective amnesia regarding the scope and effectiveness 
of earlier forms of what the British identified as “combinations.” Leaders of 
the newly independent India in 1947 largely inherited both the ideological 
perspective on collective assembly and the legal and policing systems estab- 
lished by the British, with many of the laws established during the nineteenth 
century still in effect today.® The success of the collective methods mobilized 
by Gandhi and other nationalist leaders created a dilemma for postcolonial 
leaders like Nehru, independent India’s first prime minister, however, since 
he regarded collective actions in ways reminiscent of the attitudes of colo- 
nial officials. He described those who take part in demonstrations “in the 
name of politics,” for example, as “immature,” “childish,” and inappropriate 
for “an adult, mature, independent nation?” But the memory of the effec- 
tiveness of these collective methods helped keep alive practices that may 
have had antecedents in earlier understandings of the responsibilities of 
those in positions of authority. 

Yet, the continuities between colonial and postcolonial administrative 
attitudes toward collective assembly further contribute to our historical 
amnesia, so that even historians of India suggest that mass civil resistance 
emerges “in Europe in the ferment of the post-French revolutionary period” 
from “the sphere of civil society—the site of a free association of individuals 
in public bodies, associations and the like—which were valorized in the po- 
litical thought of the Enlightenment as providing a means for checking and 
correcting the excesses of state power and governmental authority?” But at 
the same time, this history of collective assembly has also been placed firmly 
in the past, positioning it as premodern in opposition to individual speech 
action. For example, Nehru rejected collective “action committees” in the 
early postcolonial period, contrasting them with “modern” individual stu- 
dents (who represent only themselves), with whom he was willing to meet, 
as illustrated in this chapter’s epigraph.” 
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His refusal to recognize representatives of collectives sounds much like 
the colonial insistence on entertaining “individual” petitioners rather than 
representatives of “combinations.” J. Gwatkin, secretary of the E1c Board of 
Trade, for example, refused to recognize those who claimed to be agents 
of “combinations” of petitioners, writing the following in 1817: 


As certain of these persons have persisted in attending daily at the 
Board of Trade office, the Board here explain that, under the exist- 
ing Regulations each Individual weaver, if aggrieved, has the means of 
laying his Complaint before the Commercial Resident, or as the case 
may be of proceeding by an action in the Zillah Court, and with this 
protection held out to the weavers of Vizagapatam Individually, The 
Board cannot sanction Combinations of weavers for the purpose of 
Making General Complaints nor acknowledge persons stating them- 
selves to be agents of such Combinations. The Board cannot dismiss 
this Petition without noticing the disrespectful style thereof to the au- 


thorities of Government.” 


Not only were such efforts at collective representations deemed inappropri- 
ate but they were also regarded as disrespectful and as reflecting a distinct 
“style” of representation. 

Nehru, similarly, equated the formation of “action committees” with 
“hooliganism”: 


The United States, the UK, the Soviet Union, China, Japan and Germany 
are all part of the international system. But I would like to ask if you 
have heard of the people or students of any of these countries, whether 
they are capitalist, communist, or socialist countries, behaving in this 
hooligan-like fashion? Have you heard of action committees being 
appointed? I would like to have one example of such things happen- 
ing anywhere else in the world, in Asia, Africa, America or Europe. 
Then why is it that we have students here forming action committees? 
When they came to me, I told them clearly that I was prepared to meet 
students but not an Action Committee. I do not accept action com- 
mittees of students or workers or anyone else.” 


In this statement, Nehru also reinforces the belief that collective action is an 
expression of anger and antisocial “hooliganism” and that processions and 
the shouting of slogans represent a style that is the opposite of self-control 
and discipline and that belongs firmly in the past. “We learned to control our 
passions and convert them into a great organized strength instead of frittering 
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it away in useless ways,’ he wrote of India’s progress, which was acquired 
“step by step” as “we learnt to be organized and patient and to put a brake on 


ourselves at full speed?” “ 


Gone are the days when we expressed our anger 
by shouting slogans and taking out processions, he proclaimed. “We are on 
the threshold of the nuclear age in which terrible forces of destruction are 
being amassed. India is not lagging behind in the field of atomic energy. It is 
next only to a few countries like the United States, the UK, France, Canada 
who are leading. India has made great progress in this field. But we cannot 
go very far unless the people learn to exercise self-control and discipline.” 

Like the colonial rulers who preceded him, Nehru placed individual 
speech action within a temporal trajectory that framed it as represent- 
ing modern political behavior, using it to signal India’s arrival in the fra- 
ternity of modern nations. “It is all very well for you to shout slogans. But 
you must think how it affects India’s reputation and stature in the world? 
he proclaimed.” “The days when revolutions like the French Revolution 
were wrought on the streets are gone. Nowadays, revolutions are of other 
kinds?** His comments relegated public collective assemblies and pro- 
cessions through the street firmly to the past. At the same time, despite 
widespread efforts to marginalize and delegitimize forms of collective cor- 
poreal communication—both in India and more globally and fueled by new 
legal, ideological, and policing regimes—they were never entirely successful 
in eliminating the collective practices that offered time-tested models for ef- 
fectively engaging and communicating with officials, authority figures, and 
others in positions of power. 


Collective Assembly as Amplification 
and the Politics of Recognition 


In exploring the possibilities of a civility defined by its capacity to set lim- 
its on extreme violence, incivility, and humiliation, Etienne Balibar coined 
the term antiviolence, which he conceptualizes as “a politics that is nei- 
ther an abstraction from violence (‘nonviolence’) nor an inversion of it 
(‘counterviolence’—especially in its repressive forms, state forms, but also 
in its revolutionary forms, which assume that they must reduplicate it if 
they are to ‘monopolize’ it) but an internal response to, or displacement of, 
it’? He goes on to ask, “How well does the word civility designate the politi- 
cal action that specifically pursues such ‘antiviolence’?”!° In answering this 
question, he points toward collective rather than individual action, invoking 
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the Hegelian conception of Sittlichkeit—the third of Hegel's three spheres 
of right—as the best equivalent of “civility” and describing Sittlichkeit as 
“a profoundly political concept that encompasses the ‘state’ and ‘nonstate’ 
spheres of collective action.” 

There is substantial evidence that many in southern India (and elsewhere) 
see collective assembly even today not as the opposite of individual speech 
action or as resistance or adversarial conflict, but rather as a mechanism for 
turning up the volume and intensifying the effect of individual communi- 
cative action, particularly in contexts where participants have not gained 
recognition as political subjects. The Telugu terms that are most often used 
to describe outdoor political meetings are the nouns garjana(m), literally a 
“roar, and bhéri, also the word for “kettledrum,’ used especially for mak- 
ing public announcements.’ In neighboring Tamil Nadu, a common Tamil 
term is murasu, also meaning “drum” or “tabour” and also used in the sense 
of a “roar; or of voicing or broadcasting. Murasu also appears in the names 
of Tamil newspapers and television stations.” As Laura Kunreuther sug- 
gests in her analysis of a related South Asian concept, dwdj (voice), such 
terms point to “aspects of democracy that are often disavowed or aggres- 
sively disparaged in mainstream discussions of a rational public sphere and 
the political ethics of communication.” They reveal categories of meaning 
“which cannot be fully understood within the classic frames of the [deliber- 
ative, rational] voice of publics or the unruly [irrational] noise of crowds? 
These terms emphasize the idea that a collective public meeting can be a 
method to amplify individual voices, making a “message heard within the 
polyphony of perspectives that can constitute ongoing, collaborative delibera- 
tion... in a transmission of sound that is at once mass-mediated and acutely 
embodied.” Although it may be easy to ignore a single voice, it is much more 
difficult to ignore the sound made by thousands of voices together. Indeed, 
authorities could not ignore the growing collective embodiment of support for 
the creation of the separate state of Telangana. 

Recognizing the ways in which collective embodiment can be continu- 
ous with efforts to make individual speech actions heard within the public 
sphere can help us reframe debates on how to “deepen or extend democ- 
racy’ most effectively, thereby resolving some of the stalemates confronted 
by discussions of deliberative and agonistic abstractions of democracy and 
clearing space for a new analytic frame.'°° Acknowledging efforts to “hail 
the state” and finding ways to give audience to and amplify these efforts can 
lead to strategies for more effectively incorporating marginalized voices into 
democratic processes, both individually and collectively. In contrast to the 
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deliberative and agonistic models of democracy, this chapter demonstrates 
the importance of recognizing civility not as a feature of individual com- 
portment and as a precondition for democratic participation, but rather as 
a product of structures of authority that facilitate the recognition of political 
subjects and give audience to their voices.” Those who find that they are 
recognized then have the luxury of appearing to be more civil. They can 
speak more calmly and quietly, secure in the knowledge that their voices 
will still be heard, thereby making them appear more rational and less emo- 
tional. Those whose voices are routinely ignored, however, find that they 
must exert increased effort to repeat themselves or engineer amplifications 
of their voice, making speakers appear louder, more aggressive, and less 
civil. Rather than assuming that speakers are active and listeners are pas- 
sive, we would do well to follow Richard Burghart’s recommendation that 
we instead investigate “how a people who are listened to gain a voice.”!% 
Whether documenting a “loud lamentable groan” or a “great roar of the 
people,” theories of idealized Habermasian communicative action pre- 
mised on the individual speaking subject, as well as agonistic approaches 
that see all collective action as oppositional or as a rejection of sovereignty, 
have clouded our ability to recognize efforts of the already marginalized to 
participate within democratic processes. Our existing theories contribute to 
their silencing, converting their communicative acts into passion, anger, or 
noise or simply making them unrecognizable. In the next chapter, I review 
the much longer history that connects colonial and postcolonial efforts to 
frame collective political action as disrespectful, uncivil, and the opposite of 
individual speech action. 
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FOUR. THE GENERAL STRIKE 
Collective Assembly at the Other End of the Commodity Chain 


The fact is that, in India, the nation at large has generally used passive resistance in 
all departments of life. We cease to cooperate with our rulers when they displease us. 
—MOHANDAS KARAMCHAND GANDHI, Hind Swaraj, 1946 


Colonial India’s high strike frequency is hard to account for in terms of current theo- 
ries of strikes and collective action in general. —susAN WOLCOTT, “Strikes in Colo- 
nial India? 2008 


As we have seen, the Telangana forty-two-day Sakala Janula Samme, or 
“All People’s Strike,” that began on September 13, 2011, was just one in an 
escalating series of events intended to hold elected officials accountable to 
their promises and communicate widespread support for the formation 
of a separate administrative state of Telangana within the Indian nation.’ 
General strikes such as this one have played a significant role within every- 
day politics in India, past and present. Yet, most histories of general strikes 
and of their role, as part of civil society, in checking state power place their 
origins—and the origins, more generally, of civil society—firmly in Eu- 
rope. Such historiographic narratives do little to help us better understand 
sociopolitical phenomena in India. This chapter challenges the role of his- 
torical and social science literatures in constructing and placing bound- 
aries on the political. I use a comparative history of general strikes in India 
and England to trouble received history and to enrich and strengthen our 
analysis of the historiography of civil society, democracy, and democracy’s 


relationship with civility and its opposites—incivility, disorder, and violence. 
Sharika Thiranagama and Tobias Kelly observe that this historiography has 
been geographically limited: “The discussion of civility and civic-ness as a 
normative value has been primarily focused on the formal squares of lib- 
eral democracy, especially in the west. In contrast, debates around violence, 
heterogeneity and conflict have been equally marked by their focus on the 
global south.” They go on to suggest “a more fruitful mingling,” arguing that 
“while the notion of civility may have its origins in a very particular his- 
tory of liberal democracy, civility can be understood as a term with global 
salience and multiple local histories.” 

To carry out just such a fruitful mingling, this chapter contextualizes 
ethnographic research on contemporary general strikes in the Telugu- 
speaking region of southern India by focusing on a larger corpus of histori- 
cal primary source materials documenting a wide range of general strikes 
in Indian history between 1669 and the present. I also analyze secondary 
scholarship and historiographic writing theorizing these actions and com- 
pare them with writings on general strikes in Europe, with particular at- 
tention to literature on England. I use these examples of general strikes 
in India’s past and present to (1) reframe our understandings of the rela- 
tionships between collective action, civility, and democracy; (2) decenter 
England (and Europe more generally) as the “precocious” and normative 
site for historical innovation in collective forms of contentious political 
action, particularly as these innovations have been linked to the growth 
of democratic structures and the ability to check state power; and (3) re- 
consider theoretical and historiographic approaches to the relationship be- 
tween civil society and the state. More specifically, I compare three features 
of mass strikes in India and England to build on chapter 3’s argument that, 
rather than being a precondition for democracy or a quality of individual 
comportment or manners, civility can be understood as the product of a 
responsive state. 


The General Strike 


European historians appear to have reached a consensus that the idea of the 
modern general strike was born in the 1830s, originating in England in con- 
junction with the industrial revolution and its new industrial labor forces 
before spreading elsewhere in Europe and only then to the rest of the world. 
Charles Tilly, for example, has been widely cited (and has gone virtually 
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unchallenged) in locating a significant transformation in forms of collective 
contentious behavior in England between 1758 and 1833. He writes, “Among 
the world’s states, Britain was precocious. Other countries were moving 
in the same general direction, but in most of them public meetings, dem- 
onstrations, special-interest associations, and related forms of interaction 
became standard instruments of popular politics only considerably later in 
the century? Among these various new shifts in practices, says Tilly, “the 
most visible alteration of the working-class repertoire of collective action in 
western countries has been the rise of the strike, which, according to him, 
emerges as a regular feature of contentious practice only during the nine- 
teenth century: “Strikes were rare events at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. By 1900, they were routine facts of working-class life?* As his col- 
laboration with Edward Shorter on strikes in France makes clear, Tilly sees 
the strike as a product of industrialization, defined as “any net movement of 
production ... (a) away from agriculture toward manufactured goods and 
services, (b) away from households, kin groups, communities or individual 
entrepreneurs, toward specialized formal organizations?” Tilly’s identifica- 
tion of Britain as the precocious origin of the development of new forms 
of contentious collective behavior like the strike and his focus on the early 
nineteenth century as the pivotal period of transformation in collective 
practices have been shared and reinforced by numerous other scholars over 
the last century, writing both before and after Tilly. European scholars— 
most recently Sidney Tarrow in 2011—are, in fact, joined by scholars of 
South Asia, from R. R. Diwakar in 1969 to David Hardiman more recently, 
in reinforcing the view that South Asians draw their engagements with 
strike-like practices from European models.’ 

The history of strikes in the South Asian context, however, troubles this 
origin story, as the historian Dharampal first suggested in 1971 before his 
untimely death.’ I highlight three features that emerge from a comparison 
of data on Indian strikes with those in England that challenge these received 
chronologies and thus have the potential to dramatically alter existing un- 
derstandings of the relationships between civility, contentious collective ac- 
tion, and the state. Evidence from Indian primary source materials indicates 
the widespread existence of mass strikes in India well before the 1830s that 
were (1) orderly to an extent that surprised and confused British authori- 
ties; (2) translocal (incorporating multiple and diverse groups unrelated by 
kinship over a large geographic area); and (3) state-directed during a period 
in history when European contentious gatherings were being used to enforce 
very local social norms rather than to communicate with representatives 
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of the state. The careful comparison of the rise of translocal mass strikes in 
England and India suggests that the position of strikers within global com- 
modity chains—and the specific economic, social, political, and legal struc- 
tures that connected local contexts to global economies—were ultimately 
more significant than the abstract role of the Enlightenment or industrializa- 
tion in enabling the expansion and contraction of conditions for democratic 
participation. This comparison also reinforces the argument that civility is a 
by-product of more inclusive political structures, rather than their precon- 
dition. The remainder of this chapter offers a brief overview of the history 
of strikes in England and in India, and then addresses each of the three fea- 
tures of Indian strike events in turn. 


General Strikes in England 


In analyzing more than eight thousand examples of contentious collective 
action in Britain between 1758 and 1833, Charles Tilly identifies three key 
shifts in the nature of the repertoires used for collective claim-making 
in Britain. His data suggest that in eighteenth-century Britain, available 
repertoires of action were parochial (“interests and interaction involved 
were concentrated in a single community”), bifurcated (taking direct ac- 
tion to address local issues but using intermediaries like patrons or local 
authorities for representation beyond the local), and particular (“varying 
considerably in detail from one locality to another and transferring only 
with difficulty”).? By the nineteenth century, however, new collective forms 
of contention could increasingly be seen as cosmopolitan or national (“re- 
ferring to interests and issues that spanned many localities or affected cen- 
ters of power whose actions touched many localities”), modular (“easily 
transferable from one setting or circumstance to another”), and autono- 
mous (“beginning on the claimants’ own initiative and establishing direct 
communication between claimants and nationally significant centers of 
power,’ rather than “taking advantage of authorized assemblies or routine 
confluences of people’).!° And it is in Britain, he argues, that this transi- 
tion to cosmopolitan, modular, and autonomous forms of contention oc- 
curs first. 

More recently, Sidney Tarrow leaves these assumptions unchallenged in 
his study of social movements and contentious politics, building on Tilly’s 
analysis of how repertoires of collective contention changed between the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries and similarly privileging early modern 
Europe as the initial site of innovation. In the 1780s, Tarrow writes, “People 
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certainly knew how to seize shipments of grain, attack tax gatherers, burn 
tax registers, and take revenge on wrongdoers and people who had violated 
community norms,’ but “they were not yet familiar with modular forms of 
contention such as the mass demonstration, the strike, or the urban insur- 
rection.” Yet by 1848, he continues, “Performances such as the petition, the 
public meeting, the demonstration, and the barricade were well-known rou- 
tines of contention, which were used for a variety of purposes and by differ- 
ent combinations of social actors?" Collective enforcement of social norms 
of the late eighteenth century could include attacks on particular local mid- 
dlemen or “petty culprits” blamed for adulterating foodstuffs or hoarding 
grain during times of shortage.” There also were disciplinary actions and 
forms of public shaming like rough music, charivari, or skimmington— 
forms of loud, public, mocking processions or demonstrations of protest 
outside someones home famously analyzed by E. P. Thompson—used 
against those seen to be engaging in inappropriate coupling, such as remar- 
riage of a man to a much younger woman, “conjugal infidelity, or “women 
at odds with the values of a patriarchal society: the scold, the husband- 
beater, the shrew?” Strikingly, in England and in Europe, more generally, 
these earlier forms of enforcing collective norms were rarely addressed 
toward representatives of the state but instead targeted individuals seen to 
be acting in violation of the local moral economy. Like Tilly, Tarrow insists 
that the shift toward a new, increasingly state-directed repertoire of conten- 
tion developed first “in early modern Europe” and only later “spread around 
the world?" 

The birth of the general strike, which differs from ordinary strikes both 
in size and scope, is similarly attributed to an English origin.” A strike may 
target a single workplace or be carried out by a single group or community, 
whereas a general strike typically incorporates participants from a range of 
different occupations or includes many locations within a single coordi- 
nated action. The English printer, preacher, and political reformer William 
Benbow is often regarded as the originator of the idea of a mass general 
strike. In 1832, he published a pamphlet titled “Grand National Holiday, and 
Congress of the Productive Classes, &c.; in which he argued the following: 


Our lords and masters, by their unity of thought and action, by their 
consultations, deliberations, discussion, holidays, and congresses, 
have up to this time succeeded in bringing about the happiness of the 
few. Can this be denied? We shall then by our consultations, delib- 
erations, discussions, holiday and congress, endeavour to establish 
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the happiness of the immense majority of the human race, of that far 
largest portion called the working classes. What the few have done for 
themselves cannot the many do for themselves? Unquestionably.’ 


He goes on to assert the power of the people united in congress: “We have 
shown that the parish authorities are entirely dependent on the people, and 
that without the consent of the people they can raise no rate, nor dispose of 
any fund already accumulated?” 

His ideas were taken up by the Chartist movement and used in the 
1842 General Strike (also known as the “Plug Riots”) that began among 
coal miners in Staffordshire and then spread to factory and mill workers 
in Lancashire and Yorkshire and coal miners throughout Britain. Benbow’s 
emphasis on the strike as a tool of the working classes continued in later 
writings on general strikes. Socialist and anarchist thinkers viewed the gen- 
eral strike as a means of overthrowing the capitalist government, but many 
were conflicted about how effective it might be in practice.’ In contrast, in 
India, the goal of mass strikes was less likely to be the overthrow of the gov- 
ernment; they instead functioned more often as an appeal to authorities for 
recognition or redress. 

Although Benbow was not opposed to the use of violence, later theo- 
rists sought to clearly distinguish collective actions like strikes from violent 
methods, labeling nonviolent actions as “civil” resistance. European theorists 
have argued that the industrial revolution and European capitalist innova- 
tions are responsible for the birth not only of the strike but also of nonvio- 
lent civil resistance more generally. Michael Randle, for example, identifies 
civil resistance as a by-product of the industrial capitalism, urbanism, and 
factory system that emerged in Europe in the nineteenth century with new 
forms of trade unions, labor movements, and radical parties. After argu- 
ing that the 1819 Peterloo Massacre in Manchester played a significant 
role in establishing the right to hold public demonstrations in England, he 
writes, “In the economic and social struggle, too, the strike more and more 
replaced machine-breaking, rick-burning and similar actions as the chief 
weapon of the working-class protest and resistance. The timing of this shift 
in organization and methods of action varies from one country to another, 
starting earlier in those countries such as Britain and France where capital- 
ist industrialization first took root?” Paralleling Tilly’s and Tarrow’s studies 
of the shifts in repertoires of contention, Randle’s research similarly locates 
the emergence of civil resistance in the wake of capitalist industrialization 
in Europe. 
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General Strikes in India 


South Asian historians, too, have largely supported a European-centered 
chronology when attributing M. K. Gandhi's political innovations of the 
early twentieth century to his exposure to postindustrial European influ- 
ences. In 1969, R. R. Diwakar argued, “There are no recorded instances in 
Indian history of long-drawn strikes of the nature of the modern ‘general 
strike’”*! David Hardiman’s 2003 book on Gandhi continues to reinforce 
this general trend. “Mass civil resistance,” writes Hardiman, “emerged in Eu- 
rope in the ferment of the post-French revolutionary period. It came from 
the sphere of civil society—the site of a free association of individuals in 
public bodies, associations and the like—which were valorised in the po- 
litical thought of the Enlightenment as providing a means for checking and 
correcting the excesses of state power and governmental authority.” Al- 
though he acknowledges that “these forms of struggle developed in embry- 
onic form in India long before Gandhi emerged as a leader,’ he limits his 
recognition of direct influences to those Indian movements in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century whose elite leadership was made up of those who 
had been exposed to the new European forms of industrial protest.” These 
movements included the 1859-62 indigo revolt, the anti-landlord movement 
in Bengal in the 1870s, and the 1872-73 no-tax campaign in Maharashtra— 
all identified as “mass movements in which peasant protest was supported 
by fractions of the elite, such as English-educated, middle class and gener- 
ally high-caste Indians, certain paternalistic colonial officials, and socially 
concerned missionaries?” For Hardiman, as for historians of Europe, 
post-Enlightenment European civil society was the site of the key changes 
in repertoires of practice that influenced the development of democracy, 
first in Europe and then elsewhere. 

Given the almost universal agreement that civil disobedience, strikes, 
and other nonviolent forms of collective action emerged in Europe within 
the sphere of a new post-Enlightenment civil society, what are we to make 
of the mass strikes that occurred in India as early as the seventeenth century? 
There is evidence that these strikes were used to draw the attention of the 
Mughal emperor to grievances in the seventeenth century, and the English 
East India Company (£1c), chartered in 1600, found its methods of restruc- 
turing the procurement of Indian textiles increasingly challenged by col- 
lective forms of assembly in India, with examples going back at least to the 
second half of the 1600s.” Mass strikes continued to regularly challenge 
EIC administrative decisions during the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
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centuries, particularly when these were taken without first seeking local 
input. The frequency of strikes appears to have diminished somewhat in 
nineteenth-century India in the wake of the E1c’s introduction of new legal 
structures, centralization of policing, and efforts to inculcate an ideology 
prizing the individual over the collective, but then they reemerged strongly 
in the twentieth century. Between 1921 and 1938, for example, the rate of 
strikes in India’s textile industry was ten times that in Britain and the United 
States during a similar stage in the development of their textile industries.” 
In examining three specific features of early Indian general strikes, this 
chapter challenges existing genealogies of strike actions, particularly the 
role of European industrialization, associations, and formal unions in devel- 
oping innovations in the collective forms of contention that produced strike 
actions. It suggests the need to reconsider historiography’s characterizations 
of a specifically European civil societal role in innovating methods of plac- 
ing checks on authorities and in paving the way for greater democratization. 
Excerpts from EIC administrative records and other Indian primary source 
materials, as well as secondary sources, are used to situate the historical 
appearance of mass strikes in India and to compare three key features— 
orderliness, cosmopolitanism, and engagement with the state—with those 
of mass strikes in England. 

Archival evidence from India suggests that forms of what David Hardi- 
man usefully identifies as “dialogic resistance” —work stoppages, strikes, mass 
migrations, and other ways of redressing grievances—were widespread in 
India well before the colonial period.” One feature that seems to have es- 
caped the notice of historians, however, is their use in addressing state au- 
thorities as their primary audience far earlier in South Asia than in Europe, 
emerging at least as early as the second half of the seventeenth century. On 
September 23, 1669, in what Gulammohammed Zainulaeedin Refai char- 
acterizes as “the first successful strike in Mughal history,’ some eight thou- 
sand members of Surat’s Hindu and Jain mercantile communities “left their 
families under the care of their relatives, and quitted Surat,’ located on the 
western coast of India, in protest against the policies of Emperor Aurang- 
zebs newly appointed Qazi (local administrator).”* By the end of the seven- 
teenth century, Surat was one of the most important and most cosmopolitan 
trading ports in the world and the home of several of the world’s wealthiest 
merchant-traders, bankers, and shipping magnates.” The city’s large popu- 
lation included not only Hindus, Jains, Muslims (Sunni and Shia), and Par- 
sis but also merchants from Armenia, Arabia, Turkey, Portugal, Holland, 
France, and England and was the site of an EIc factory (a trading station 
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for storing goods for export) from the second decade of the seventeenth 
century.*° In 1669, despite threats of dire consequences from the Qazi, the 
Jain and Hindu traders refused to return, stating that they would appeal to 
the emperor for justice. They remained for the time being at the neighboring 
port of Bharuch, some seventy kilometers to the north. After lengthy cor- 
respondence with Emperor Aurangzeb, they finally received “a letter prom- 
ising security and greater religious freedom.”*! The Qazi was recalled, and 
“the merchants, satisfied with these arrangements, returned from Broach 
[Bharuch]??? 

EIC administrators were similarly confronted by quiet but determined 
objections to their attempts to conduct trade exchanges on terms disadvan- 
tageous to local artisans and merchants and later to their efforts to assess 
municipal taxes and make administrative changes to existing political, eco- 
nomic, and policing structures. The Indian historian Dharampal argues that 
the mass strikes, work stoppages, and migrations (both temporary and per- 
manent) that resulted should be recognized as types of civil disobedience 
and noncooperation well before the actions of Gandhi.” Just a decade after 
the Surat strike, in 1680, the E1C’s Records of Fort St. George reveal com- 
plaints regarding the settlement of accounts in the wake of the death of one 
of the chief native merchants and key Erc agent in Madras, Kasi Viranna 
(identified as Cassa Verona in the Records).** This dispute resulted first in 
the departure from the town of many of the city’s remaining important mer- 
chants as well as “the Chief Painter with the other Painte[rs], the Muckwa’s 
[boatmen], Cattamaran Men and Cooleys’ who “had left the Towne pri- 
vately the last night and yesterday upon a Combination.’* When this action 
failed to force the British to settle the outstanding accounts, the merchants 
began to boycott trade with the E1c, which eventually escalated into an em- 
bargo. EIC accounts report, 


The Painters [cloth painters] and others gathered together at St. Thoma 
having sent severall letters to the severall Casts of Gentues in Towne, 
and to severall in the Companys service as Dubasses, Cherucons or 
Chief Peons, Marchants Washers and others, . . . stopt goods and pro- 
visions comeing to towne throwing the Cloth off of the Oxen and 
laying their Dury, and in all the Townes about us... the Drum has 
beaten forbiding all People to carry any Provisions or wood to Che- 
napatnam alias Madrasspatnam, and the Mens houses that burnt Che- 
nam for us are tyed up and they forbid to burne any more, or to gather 
more shells for that purpose.*° 
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The EIC, viewing the striking merchants, artisans, and laborers as “Muti- 
neers” and characterizing them as an “evill combination,’ refused to ac- 
knowledge any responsibility for the grievances raised and instead sent out 
soldiers to imprison several key leaders and take into custody the wives and 
children of the various fishermen, boatmen, and coolies to compel the men 
to return.” When this failed, they then published a list of the names of key 
“Mutineers,’ as they were characterized, accused them of having “gathered 
many People together to make head against this government,” and threat- 
ened the confiscation of their “houses, goods and Estate” and their perma- 
nent banishment from Madras if they failed to immediately come forward.** 
Despite their attempts to resolve the issue solely through force, the EIC 
eventually acknowledged corruption within their own ranks and mediated 
a resolution to facilitate continued trading, suggesting that such methods 
were effective.*? 

During the next century, there was a high demand for skilled artisans, 
particularly for those connected with the weaving industry, and such forms 
of making grievances known continued.*? E1c administrators frequently 
complained about the migration of disgruntled weavers to neighboring ter- 
ritories outside their jurisdiction, sometimes making appeals to Indian rul- 
ers for assistance in forcibly compelling their return.“ Toward the end of 
the eighteenth century, as the EIc began to assume the right to collect land 
revenue, its officials became increasingly concerned with preventing the 
migration of laborers to ensure the regular cultivation of land under their 
jurisdiction, thus maximizing their revenue.” 

The 1680 Madras strike and embargo illustrate each of the three points 
that the remainder of this chapter elaborates. First, the emptying of Ma- 
dras and the widespread work stoppage that ensued displayed evidence of 
remarkable organization. Although references to the operation of “caste” in 
India abound, we know very little about how the structure of social organ- 
ization in India made possible such extended and effective mobilizations. 
EIC administrators suspected that at least some of those who left the city 
and participated in the subsequent embargo were compelled to do so. Even 
if this were true, it still tells us very little about the interests and relation- 
ships at stake or the social mechanisms through which such a feat could 
be accomplished so easily. Second, those who participated reflected a wide 
spectrum of mercantile, artisan, and laboring groups. The strike and em- 
bargo were not the actions of a single occupational or interest group. As 
the strike continued, neighboring towns and villages were also recruited to 
participate. Third, Erc officials, in their capacity as creators and arbiters of 
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administrative policy in the settlement, were the target of this action. This 
was not a disciplinary action against a community member in violation of 
local social norms, but rather an act on the part of members of a civil society 
to place a check on the excesses of what Philip Stern characterizes as the 
“Company-State.’* In addition, the action appears to have been nonviolent, 
at least on the part of the strikers. Although the EIC resorted to the use 
of soldiers, there is no evidence that the merchants, artisans, and laborers 
engaged in violence. The next three sections offer additional examples to il- 
lustrate each of these three features of Indian strikes in greater detail. 


Civility and Order 


As we saw in chapter 3, the concept of civility has most often been associ- 
ated with individually cultivated “behavior or speech appropriate to civil 
interactions” and with “politeness, courtesy, consideration.“ But it is also 
invoked in the context of efforts to maintain “civil order; orderliness in a 
state or region” or the “absence of anarchy and disorder? This definition 
tells us little, however, about the means and mechanisms through which 
order is produced or maintained. From its very earliest days of trading, the 
EIC found collective forms of assembly in India to be breathtakingly well 
organized and powerful—a far cry from the narratives of riots, disorderly 
mobs, and violent insurgency that dominate the accounts of even many of 
the most critical historians of British India.*° 

Indeed, the writings of British administrators in India display a sense 
of surprise and bewilderment at how well organized such actions were. 
Their surprise suggests that the Indian actions differed significantly from 
the methods of social organization with which the British were familiar at 
home. Prasannan Parthasarathi goes so far as to suggest that in India there 
was a very different understanding of sovereignty that may have encouraged 
or, at the least, freely permitted and given audience to such collective ap- 
peals.*” He further observes that scholarly attention to such well-organized 
assemblies in pre-1850 Indian history has been sorely inadequate and that 
much remains to be known about “the nature and forms of resistance and 
protest” in earlier eras of Indian political practice.** I would take his obser- 
vations one step further and argue that much of what we have recognized 
as “forms of resistance and protest” may actually have been something else. 
EIC administrators and later colonial officials did not see themselves as en- 
gaged in embedded social relationships of mutual obligations with those 
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they ruled. Instead, they viewed efforts to communicate grievances to rep- 
resentatives of the government as forms of disrespect and insubordination, 
characterizing as forms of corruption any efforts on the part of those they 
ruled to maintain and use social networks. Even so, they could not help but 
be impressed by the capacity for order and level of organization displayed in 
local efforts to communicate with the state. 

In 1798, in a series of actions that were described in E1Cc records as a “re- 
volt; “tumultuous assemblies,’ and “insurrection,” weavers in Godavari District 
on the Coromandel Coast resisted new textile procurement and contracting 
policies by refusing to undertake work for the E1c.” When their concerns 
continued to be ignored, they began to march toward the city of Masulipat- 
nam (today Machilipatnam), nearly 100 kilometers away, gathering with them 
the weavers in each village they passed through on their way.” A number of 
scholars have documented this and other weaver protests on the Coroman- 
del Coast, but what has not been widely recognized is how surprised offi- 
cials were by the level of organization of these actions.” E1c officials responded 
with confusion and a sense of disbelief at the organizational capacity of the 
weavers, asking “by what means people so miserably poor as weavers are gen- 
erally known to be, could now contrive to keep so long together” and prompt- 
ing the creation of new legal mechanisms intended to prevent what the British 
persisted in characterizing as “sudden” protests and insurgencies, a narrative 
of spontaneity that is sometimes sustained by postcolonial historians.” 

Similar examples of orderliness and discipline displayed in mass strikes 
and work stoppages drew colonial attention in other parts of India. In the 
Banaras house tax strike of 1810-11, mentioned in chapter 2, local residents 
are described as closing their shops, abandoning their occupations and live- 
lihoods, and leaving their homes to collectively assemble in an open field on 
the outskirts of the city, where they established a camp and were prepared to 
stay for as long as necessary to communicate their dissatisfaction with the 
tax. Commerce, transportation, and virtually all aspects of everyday life in 
the city—including the disposal of dead bodies—came to an almost com- 
plete standstill. The mass work stoppage continued for well over a month, 
with other members of protesters’ households providing maintenance for 
those camped in the field.” 

Although colonial administrators described the Banaras protest as an 
“illegal assembly” and “conspiracy; what comes through quite clearly in 
EIC administrative reports of the event was the British perception of the 
assembly as orderly, peaceful, and disciplined. “Instead of appearing like 
a tumultuous and disorderly mob,’ wrote J. D. Erskine, acting third judge 
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of the Court of Appeal and Circuit for the Division of Banaras, “the vast 
multitudes came forth in a state of perfect organization.” This “state of 
things continued for more than a month,’ yet was organized in such a way 
that “was sufficient to maintain the greatest order and tranquility’>* Even 
James Mill, in his famous history of India, observed, “Their conduct was 
uniformly peaceable; passive resistance was the only weapon to which they 
trusted.” He described the event as involving “all ranks and description of 
the inhabitants of Benares” and that “meetings of the different castes and 
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trades were held to determine upon the course to be pursued 
noted that “a solemn engagement was taken by all the inhabitants to carry 
on no manner of work or business until the tax was repealed” and that in the 
end the action succeeded.” 

Their Indian subjects’ exceptional levels of order and organizational abil- 
ity continued to be recognized by colonial administrators even after the 
implementation of direct crown rule displaced the E1c’s administration in 
1858, following the widespread uprisings of 1857-58 that came to be under- 
stood as the “Great Indian Mutiny” by the British and the “First War of 
Indian Independence” by other commentators.” Despite being unsettled 
by “the display on the part of tens of thousands of people, men, women, 
and children” seeking “an order of Government” that might bring them 
“justice? as he returned from his inspection tour in August 1860, John Peter 
Grant—the lieutenant governor of Bengal whom we met in chapter 3—was 
nevertheless deeply impressed. He reflected, “I do not know that it ever fell 
to the lot of any Indian Officer to steam for fourteen hours through a con- 
tinued double street of Suppliants for justice. All were most respectful and 
orderly; but all were plainly in earnest....The organization and capacity 
for combined and simultaneous action, in the cause, which this remark- 
able demonstration over so large an extent of country proved, are subjects 
worthy of much consideration.”°* Governor General Lord Canning similarly 
wrote of the many thousands of people who participated in this demonstra- 
tion, “A people who can do this, and do it soberly and intelligently, may be 
weak and unresistful individually, but as a mass they cannot be dealt with 
too carefully” The capacity for order and the level of organizational abil- 
ity displayed in these public displays were deeply unsettling to British of- 
ficials, offering a markedly different sociological object than the nineteenth- 
century European crowds and mobs bequeathed to us in scholarly literature 
as disorderly, emotional, and irrational.® 

Although the Indian historian Dharampal made an effort in the 1970s to 
link all these various types of protests and construct an argument offering a 
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longer history of noncooperation and civil disobedience in India that pre- 
dated Gandhi, most scholars have regarded such events as local phenomena. 
Sandria Freitag’s important efforts to consider both violent and nonviolent 
forms of public assembly within the same analytic framework offers a close 
analysis of the Banaras House Tax protest but characterizes it as reflecting 
a unique local Banarsi style of protest.® She explains the protest as stem- 
ming from the fact that Banaras “reflected a society more culturally inte- 
grated than that of any other urban center in U.P. [the United Provinces]? 
However, identical house tax protests were occurring simultaneously in other 
towns, including Patna, Saran, Murshidabad, and Bhagalpur, and in subse- 
quent years in other towns like Bareilly, suggesting that this was not simply 
a local phenomenon. Similarly, Howard Spodek argues that the influences 
on Gandhi of practices like fasting, traga (the infliction of self-harm to place 
pressure on someone else), risamanu (the temporary severing of personal re- 
lationships), and other forms of passive resistance can be attributed to the 
unique political heritage of the Kathiawad region of the Gujarat peninsula. 
Yet, the many examples from throughout the subcontinent—not only the 
United Provinces and Kathiawad but also Surat, Madras, coastal Andhra, 
Kannada-speaking districts of the south, Bengal, Maharashtra, Garhwal, 
and Kumaon—suggest that these practices existed much more widely. 
Exceptional levels of organization within work stoppages and strikes con- 
tinued into the twentieth century. As Susan Wolcott argues, “Unorganized 
Indian workers could initiate a very large strike in as orderly and complete a 
manner as the most organized examples in English and US. labor history.’ 
Even in the face of what Susan Wolcott calls “an absence of formal union 
organization or state support for collective bargaining” in India, Indian tex- 
tile workers went on strike ten times as often as comparable workers in Brit- 
ain and the United States.®° Wolcott’s data show that the dramatically higher 
frequency of strikes in India is difficult to account for using existing theories 
of strikes and collective actions, suggesting that our analytic toolkit for un- 
derstanding collective organization is indeed inadequate.” Writing about 
the first Indian strike of the interwar period to involve more than 100,000 
workers, Wolcott observes that this 1919 strike “predated any unionization” 
but developed first as a wage dispute in a single mill of 2,500 workers, who 
then marched to a second mill owned by the same family. In a process re- 
markably similar to that used by weavers in the Coromandel Coast, the 
workers then “proceed[ed] systematically through the textile mills of [the 
Bombay neighborhood of] Parel and other industrial districts, persuading 
the workers in each case to quit work and join their ranks. .. . Newspaper 
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accounts described the procession as ‘orderly and well behaved’”®* These 
twentieth-century descriptions echo those describing weavers’ strikes of the 
previous century. 


Cosmopolitan Claim-Making 


The second feature of Indian work stoppages and strikes is the translo- 
cal and transcommunal nature of collective claim-making occurring at the 
same time that English contentious actions were, in the words of Charles 
Tilly, parochial, particular, and bifurcated. Although the 1669 strike in Surat 
appears to have consisted primarily of prominent merchants, it also in- 
cluded both Hindus and Jains. The 1680 strike in Madras incorporated not 
only cloth painters, spinners, and weavers but also merchants, agents, boat- 
men, laborers, fisherman, wood sellers, lime manufacturers, and washer- 
men, and it quickly spread to neighboring towns. By the eighteenth century, 
collective actions began to occur not just in individual cosmopolitan port 
cities but also across cities, towns, and villages to span entire regions, using 
remarkably similar methods across great distances. 

Charles Tilly argues that the shift from parochial to national or cosmo- 
politan forms of collective claim-making began to be apparent in Britain 
only by the early decades of the nineteenth century.® Although he invokes 
the nation, a comparison of the distances across which mobilization oc- 
curs in India and in England suggests that the critical historical factor was 
the emergence of a centralized administrative body with which local actors 
had a relationship. On the Coromandel Coast, the distances across which 
collective claims were being made as early as the eighteenth century rival 
the size of the territories represented in nineteenth-century British collec- 
tive assertions, even if they do not correspond to anything yet recognizable 
as a “nation.” In 1766, the EIC gained political control of much of the Coro- 
mandel Coast and began to reorganize the procurement systems for textiles 
by bringing weaving villages throughout the region under a newly created 
structure known as the “mootah” system, in which groups of villages were 
assigned to distinct administrative units. These new units replaced earlier in- 
formal textile procurement methods with formal administrative mechanisms 
for distributing monetary advances, evaluating the quality of cloth pieces, and 
keeping track of the accounts of individual weavers. By 1774, these changes 
had eliminated opportunities for weavers to engage freely with Dutch and 
French traders in an open market, dramatically decreasing competition, 
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lowering the earning potential of the various artisans involved in textile 
production, and restructuring the EIc’s reliance on local merchants and 
middlemen. In response, cloth weavers within three factory jurisdictions— 
Visakhapatnam, Injeram, and Maddepollem—and under the control of 
twenty-seven mootah divisions came together to collectively express their 
grievances with the new system. 

By way of comparison, the distance from Maddepollem to Visakhapat- 
nam is 268 kilometers, or slightly longer than the distance from Manchester 
in northwest England to London in the southeast (262 kilometers). During a 
subsequent inquiry that was launched in response to continued unrest among 
weavers and others, witnesses were called from as far away as Cuddalore, some 
976 kilometers to the south of Visakhapatnam, or slightly longer than the dis- 
tance from London to Milan (952 kilometers). Thus, the distances across 
which weavers, merchants, transport workers, and other laborers came to- 
gether in strikes and other collective actions were clearly comparable to the 
scope of collective assemblies in nineteenth-century Britain. The house tax 
protests that emerged in north India in 1810-11 also covered extensive dis- 
tances. Banaras and Murshidabad, two of the cities involved, are approxi- 
mately 652 kilometers apart or roughly comparable to the distance between 
London and Edinburgh (668 kilometers). Clearly, these were not parochial, 
localized phenomena. 

Well-developed mechanisms existed through which news and information 
traveled across large distances even before the development of railways.” Mes- 
sages were passed from village to village through letters, the beat of drums, and 
the movement of people, involving, at times, processions of protesters from 
village to village. In response to yet another tax protest in southern India, in 
January 1831, H. Dickinson, the collector of Canara in south India wrote, 


Things are here getting worse. The people were quiet till within a few 
days, but the assemblies have been daily increasing in number. Nearly 
11,000 persons met yesterday at Yenoor. About an hour ago 300 ryots 
[peasant cultivators] came here, entered the Tahsildars Cutcherry 
[administrative office], and avowed their determination not to give 
a single pice [penny], and that they would be contented with nothing 
but a total remission. ... The Tahsildar came to me to ask what an- 
swer he should give; I said that the best thing was to disperse them, 
if possible... [and] to issue instructions to all persons, &c, to pre- 
vent by all means in their power the assemblies which are taking place 
daily, and if possible to intercept the inflammatory letters which are 
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at present being despatched to the different Talooks [administrative 
subdivisions]. . . . The ferment has got as far as Barcoor and will soon 
reach Cundapoor. . . the dissatisfaction seems to be against the Gov- 
ernment generally. 


It was also clear that protesters knew what they were doing. Dickinson, in 
response to the rapidly spreading agitation (Cundapoor is more than 100 
kilometers from Yenoor), also wrote, “The ryots say that they can not all be 
‘punished,” indicating that they knew well the power and effectiveness of 
collective action.” 


Strikes and the State 


The third and perhaps most distinctive feature of collective actions in India 
is that, well before the 1830s, representatives of the state were much more 
likely to be the primary target than in Europe. While a wide range of weav- 
ers, spinners, cloth painters and printers, boatmen, transport workers, mer- 
chants, and agents in seventeenth- and eighteenth-century southern India 
were engaging in various forms of nonviolent and orderly collective actions 
to appeal to EIC representatives, silk weavers in London's Spitalfields were 
using violence not to lodge their complaints with the state but to protest 
against the competition posed by imports of Asian textiles and against the 
consumers who purchased these imported goods.” Silk weavers in England 
also took the law into their own hands. Between the 1690s and the passage 
of the 1721 Calico Act, their collective actions frequently took the form of di- 
rect attacks on women who were wearing gowns made of imported calico.” 
On June 13, 1719, for example, “a mob of about 4,000 Spitalfields weavers 
paraded the streets of the City attacking all females whom they could find 
wearing Indian calicoes or linens, and sousing them with ink, aqua fortis, 
and other fluids.” Efforts were made to control the rioters, but as soon as 
they were released, “the mob re-assembled, the weavers tearing all the calico 
gowns they could meet with”” As the eighteenth century progressed and 
the Spitalfields silk weavers found it more and more difficult to earn a liv- 
ing, they began attacking fellow weavers who were willing to work for lower 
pay, often breaking into houses or shops to slash an offending weaver’s work 
or cut it from the loom. In 1765, when the king was attending Parliament, 
weavers did hold a procession in protest against the importation of French 
silks, but this seems to have been an exception to their more common 
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attacks on consumers or fellow weavers. It was these attacks targeting the 
looms of weavers willing to work for lower wages that caused riotous Spital- 
fields silk weavers to be popularly known by the name “cutters?” 

In contrast, in the growing port cities of India like Surat, Machilipat- 
nam, and Madras as early as the late seventeenth century, the targets of the 
collective actions of merchants and artisans were almost exclusively rep- 
resentatives of the state. The eight thousand Jain and Hindu merchants in 
Surat, who left the city in protest against the appointment of a new local 
administrator, appealed for redress to the Mughal emperor Aurangzeb and 
received it. Eleven years later, merchants and artisans in Madras engaged in 
a very similar action—vacating the city and relocating to St. Thomas, fifteen 
kilometers south of the E1c’s Fort St. George, to hold the company-state 
accountable for the debts of its chief agent, who died owing large amounts 
to local Indian merchants. As the E1c’s administrative authority expanded 
along the Coromandel Coast in the eighteenth century, particularly from 
the 1760s onward, its representatives were confronted by a growing num- 
ber of appeals to their authority. Grievances included the E1c’s economic 
reorganization of mechanisms for procuring woven textiles, which sought 
to limit investment risk for the British by eliminating competition and un- 
dermining the market power of weavers under its jurisdiction, but which 
also reduced the earnings of local artisans and merchants. 

As Parthasarathi notes, scholarly attention to these well-organized pro- 
tests has been quite inadequate, and much therefore remains to be known 
about “the nature and forms of resistance and protest in eighteenth-century 
South India, or South Asia for that matter” He goes on to argue that al- 
though the Subaltern Studies Collective has been particularly attentive to 
the period after 1850, they have left “largely unexplored, an earlier tradition 
of resistance [that] haunts [their] writings, as it is often invoked to explain 
the peculiarities, and especially the failures, of protest in the colonial pe- 
riod?” Despite the “frequent reference to the persistence of pre-colonial, 
semi-feudal or pre-capitalist traditions or modes of behavior and to the 
‘primordialism’ of subaltern groups, be they peasants, workers or tribals,’ 
Parthasarathi argues that it is plasticity rather than rigidity that character- 
izes the social world of India’s weavers, with ties of solidarity “not fixed, but 
continually made and remade. ... Weavers did not take social relations or 
solidarities as given and ties of caste, kinship or other ‘primordialisms’ did 
not in some simple or automatic way determine or limit their actions. In 
fact . . . the act of protest itself and the demands of mobilizing for protest led 


weavers to explore and create new forms of solidarity.’”® 
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A sample of south Indian weaver protests discussed by Parthasarathi and 
others illustrates clear differences from the forms of collective action used by 
English weavers. In 1768, weavers in the Northern Circars tied up their own 
looms and declared a work stoppage in protest against the EIC reforms.” 
Although the formation of associations has been widely characterized as a 
European innovation central to the emergence of a civil society capable of 
maintaining checks on the state, it is clear that this was not a foreign notion 
in south India during this period. In 1775, to communicate their concerns to 
the EIc, four of the main weaving communities came together to organize 
what they called a samayam, or “a Company of people gathered to enforce 
the execution of some business% Support for the cause was not limited to 
weavers alone; instead, they actively sought to enlarge their membership 
by appealing to neighboring peasants and others for assistance. Agricul- 
turalists in Jagganadaporam sent a letter to the residents of Mundapettah, 
some seventy kilometers away, appealing to them to support the cause of the 
weavers. Parthasarathi shares a translation of their letter preserved in the 
EIC records: 


As the four different casts of the weavers namely Salavar, Davanguloo, 
Carnevar and Kackullavar have formed a Samayem .. . it becomes you 
to cause one man out of each house of the weavers to join the said 
Samayem, you will therefore advise the weavers to do so. We must 
remark that ever since the Samayem hath been formed at Golconda 
we both (meaning our people and those of the weavers) lived in per- 
fect union as the milk and water wherefore you will exert yourself at 
this time to support the said Samayam by all means which will gain 
us a good name and reputation. This is not to be regarded like other 
Business.*! 


Such samayams appear to have been common in the Telugu-speaking re- 
gions of southern India. 

Although evidence attesting to the organizational structures of samayams 
is only fragmentary, there is enough to show that a wide range of strategies 
were used to gain the attention of the state. Weavers, for example, sent both 
petitions and delegations of various sizes to meet with government officials, 
as Swarnalatha demonstrates. They also engaged in collective marches from 
village to village, gaining additional numbers at each stop in an effort to 
enhance their collective power.® At one point the Erc’s commercial resident 
in Injeram refused to accept the submission of a samayam petition, stating 
that the weavers had not signed it. The weavers responded by writing, “The 
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names of all the weavers as far as Rajahmundry and Ellore, you have note 
[sic] down in your book. You may be induced to think that this Samium is 
made by one man—by one it cannot be done.’ At another point in the same 
year, four thousand samayam members “assembled and prepared to go to 
Injeram to express their grievances” but were attacked by EIc peons and 
prevented from reaching the government officials they wished to meet.® Far 
from recognizing these actions as evidence of the associational politics of an 
active “civil society,’ the E1c dubbed them a “sudden action” and “insurrec- 
tion” by “fugitive” weavers. The collector saw them as a form of “extortion,” 
expressing the hope that the weavers “would yield to reason” and insisting 
that they “represent their story in a quiet submissive manner,’ for which their 
collective appearance apparently did not qualify.64 Even though petitions ad- 
dressed to authorities often stated explicitly that their goal was to “attract... 
the notice of the Resident, and other civil officers of the Honorable Company’s 
Government” or “to make known their very deplorable case to Government,’ 
EIC representatives often willfully ignored the weavers’ desires to gain an au- 
dience and be recognized by them.® 

Such evidence suggests that state-directed collective actions were ex- 
panding in India at a time when collective actions in Europe were still being 
used primarily to enforce local social norms. Practices like charivari, rough 
music, and skimmington, as well as various forms of violence and rioting, 
were used as forms of social discipline against those seen to violate local 
social norms or negatively affect others’ abilities to earn a livelihood.** Tar- 
gets of such actions included women wearing imported calicoes, hoarding 
millers during times when prices for grain were rising, adulterous spouses, 
those seen to be engaging in unnatural or inappropriate coupling, or work- 
ers willing to work for lower wages than was customary. 

The contrast between the violent repertoires of contention used by the 
Spitalfields weavers against consumers and the orderly and nonviolent mass 
strikes organized by the weavers of southern India to communicate with 
company-state administrators makes it difficult to argue that strike actions 
and practices of collective assembly in South Asia are derivative of postin- 
dustrial European forms of the political. Petitions and other records of mass 
efforts to appeal to the government in India, including evidence of the for- 
mation of associations and large-scale pilgrimages to appeal to government 
officials in person, make clear that government representatives were the 
primary objects of collective actions. Paying careful attention to the ways 
in which forms of collective political action are directly linked to global 
commodity chains, however, enables us to trace longer genealogies for the 
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contemporary South Asian forms of political practice discussed through- 
out this book—forms that first attracted global attention only during the 
anticolonial nationalist mobilizations of the early twentieth century. This 
approach also challenges existing histories of civility, associational politics, 
and civil society as uniquely European foundations of democracy. 


Collective Action at the Other End 
of the Commodity Chain 


Mass strikes emerged most visibly in contexts that formed key nodes within 
modern global trade in commodities. In South Asia, we see this occur most 
dramatically in relation to cotton textiles. Woodruff Smith’s research on the 
history of consumption reminds us that these are the very same cotton tex- 
tiles that enabled the public demonstration of the new forms of gentility 
and virtue that were so critical to the establishment of respectability and 
status within the newly emerging public spheres of Europe. “Calico even- 
tually came to mean any of a wide range of cotton textiles, but before the 
eighteenth century the term usually referred to a particular kind of heavy 
cotton fabric, usually printed or painted with distinctive designs,” explains 
Woodruff. “Calicoes were used primarily for tablecloths, wall hangings, and 
window treatments throughout Europe until about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. Then something happened.”®” 

What exactly happened seems to have been linked, Smith continues, 
to two key factors that dramatically expanded the use of calicoes after the 
1660s. The first was the “increased availability of calicoes due to the im- 
ports of the English East India Company,’ and the second concerned “the 
dynamics of fashion in the French capital, which was just in the process of 
assuming its role as the source of fashions in dress for the rest of Europe”®’ 
It was in Paris, Smith tells us, that new institutions were developing “outside 
and parallel to the royal court, that created venues for individual competi- 
tion in display of talent, taste, and gentility. These were the famous Parisian 
salons.’®’ These are, of course, the same salons that Jürgen Habermas argues 
were central to the forms of civility emerging within the new bourgeois pub- 
lic sphere at this time.” 

In a carefully traced argument, Smith demonstrates that “it was the con- 
nection between the networks of fashion centering around the salons and 
the commercial capabilities of the East Indies companies (especially the En- 
glish E1c) that made the [calico] craze and its extension possible.” Of key 
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importance, argues Smith, “was the meaning of printed cottons in a chang- 
ing context of gentility that made them an element of eighteenth-century 
culture strong enough to defend itself against the full brunt of mercantilism, 
and to emerge as a vital stimulant to the Industrial Revolution.” He goes 
on to explain, 


Many eighteenth-century commentators noted with great disapproval 
the fact that people at middling levels of income and status had taken 
to wearing printed Asian fabrics, and that even people of convention- 
ally low status (especially servants) had done so as well. The fact that 
wearing calicoes was a statement of participation in gentility, to some 
degree at least, was well understood and was often presented as a dan- 
ger to the social order. The crux of the matter was that the traditional 
foundation of gentility was birth. .. . But the combination of a fashion 
item that met all the requirements for status and that could be sup- 
plied in large quantities, in ever changing varieties, and at prices that 
were neither prohibitively high nor unfashionable low, with a desire 
for signification of status by many people who could not readily claim 
gentle birth, could be taken as a threat to the notion of inherited gen- 
tility as the framework of meaning for social hierarchy.” 


Even though the 1701 and 1721 Calico Acts imposed severe restrictions on 
the import of Indian calicoes, there was continued demand for the cloth fu- 
eled by the “purchases by people of a widening variety of social backgrounds 
who wanted to take part in the culture of gentility” It was precisely this 
demand for a good that could not be obtained anywhere else but India that 
gave artisans, merchants, and laborers in its growing urban trade centers 
such new political possibilities. 

Although the widespread efforts of the E1c (and later the British crown) 
to limit the influence of contentious collective assemblies on the state were 
not entirely successful in eliminating those collective practices from po- 
litical repertoires, they were effective in erasing them from global histori- 
cal narratives of the political. The fact that by 1837 the Asiatic Journal and 
Monthly Register wrote, in a report on the “Disturbances at Bareilli? that 
“the resistance to the tax was one of those movements not altogether un- 
known in more western countries, but little expected in the East” in which 
“a common spirit pervaded the whole people,’* suggests that many of the 
earlier effective forms of collective assembly in India were already begin- 
ning to be erased from historical memory. This erasure has made it much 
easier to write histories of general strikes and other forms of cosmopolitan, 
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modular, and autonomous collective claim-making as though these forms of 
practice were invented in a “precocious” postindustrial Europe, further re- 
inforcing a historical framing that positions non-European forms of practice 
as always a few steps behind Europe. 

The EIc and later the colonial state used a range of strategies for diffus- 
ing the power of collective assembly, strategies that, as I have argued, influ- 
enced our collective amnesia regarding the scope and effectiveness of earlier 
forms of Indian “combinations.” We can identify at least three such strate- 
gies. The first established new legal structures for the resolution of conflicts 
and banned—as early as 1793 (with limited success) —existing local conflict- 
resolution practices, such as door-sitting to collect a debt, which offered 
competition to British forms of dispute resolution. As we saw in chapter 1, 
dharna was first prohibited by the Court of Justice at Benares, then made a 
punishable offense by Bengal Regulation VII in 1820, and eventually incor- 
porated into Section 508 of the Indian Penal Code of 1860. Sections 141-60 
of the Indian Penal Code were drafted in 1860 to address “Offences against 
the Public Tranquility,’ including assemblies and rioting, and can still be 
used today to disband, censure, or prosecute assemblies of five or more per- 
sons. Section 144 of the Indian Criminal Procedure Code, first introduced 
to India by the British in 1861 but never abolished after independence, al- 
lows police to this day to issue a preventive order that can remain in place 
for up to two months, defining in advance any assembly held in the locations 
covered by the order as an unlawful assembly. These laws have not prevented 
a wide range of public assemblies and forms of protest from continuing to 
take place, either under the British or today, but they have succeeded in 
making it possible to selectively criminalize them if authorities so desire. 

The second method of diffusing the power of collective assemblies was 
to create an increasingly centralized system of policing. This strategy often 
involved levying additional taxes to pay for new urban police forces, dis- 
placing locally controlled neighborhood watchmen, and diminishing the 
power of local neighborhoods. Although resistance was strong to these early 
British efforts to establish centralized policing, by the end of the second de- 
cade of the nineteenth century the British had largely been successful in 
replacing local forms of policing with their own security forces. We see this 
especially clearly in the contrast between the conciliatory EIC reaction to 
the House Tax protest in Banaras in 1810-11 and their much more violent 
response in Bareilly just five years later. 

The third strategy was to delegitimize collective political efforts and re- 
fuse to recognize those who claimed to act as representatives of collectives. 
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Instead, EIc administrators began to insist on only recognizing individuals 
acting on their own behalf. In 1816 and 1817, the weaving communities in the 
coastal south Indian city of Visakhapatnam submitted a series of petitions 
to EIC administrators objecting to its new mechanisms for obtaining and 
paying for woven goods, which had become increasingly disadvantageous 
to weavers. When their petitions were rejected—for reasons as varied as 
using disrespectful language to not being written on stamp paper—twenty 
thousand residents of the city, in violation of new laws prohibiting public 
congregations, vacated their homes and workplaces and relocated to the 
temple at Simhachalam atop a hill outside the city, and a delegation trav- 
eled to Madras to petition the Board of Trade directly.” But, as detailed in 
chapter 3, the response of the Board of Trade’s secretary was that “each In- 
dividual weaver, if aggrieved, has the means of laying his Complaint before 
the Commercial Resident, or as the case may be of proceeding by an action 
in the Zillah Court... The Board cannot sanction Combinations of weav- 
ers for the purpose of Making General Complaints nor acknowledge persons 
stating themselves to be agents of such Combinations.””® In effect, the Board 
of Trade sought to invalidate all efforts to represent grievances collectively, 
instructing those with grievances to present their complaints individually in 
accordance with new regulations established the previous decade. 

Far from being sudden, spontaneous, or the product of emotional con- 
tagion, such protests clearly reflected well-developed and well-organized 
structures of social communication and coordination, and they show little 
evidence of stemming from European influence. The effectiveness of such 
well-organized collective efforts was not lost on the British, who continued 
to seek new strategies to limit their power throughout the nineteenth century. 
Nonetheless, these strategies were never completely successful. Where these 
new disciplinary regimes were effective, however, was in reframing the mean- 
ing of collective corporeal action as the opposite of individual speech action, 
diminishing our understanding of it as amplification. One of the most suc- 
cessful strategies was linking narratives of the development of democracy 
(and of the “political” more generally) to narratives of industrialization and 
economic development, making it difficult to recognize other genealogies 
for the contemporary practices of Indian democracy and for non-Western 
democratic forms of practice, more generally. 

Based on his comparison of data on strikes in coal mining and other in- 
dustries, Timothy Mitchell argues that democracy expanded in response 
to the labor activism and political mobilization from the 1880s onward in 
which coal miners played the most prominent role, showing that they went 
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on strike at a higher rate than workers in other industries and that their 
strikes typically lasted much longer.” The position of coal miners and rail- 
way and dock workers who transported coal to the concentrated popula- 
tions within urban centers “gave them, at certain moments, a new kind of 
political power... derived not just from the organizations they formed, 
the ideas they began to share or the political alliances they built, but from 
the extraordinary concentrations of carbon energy whose flow they could 
now slow, disrupt or cut off.’ Mitchell is not suggesting that we substitute 
a materialist account for the “idealist schemes of the democracy experts.” 
Instead, he argues, 


Understanding the relations between fossil fuels and democracy re- 
quires tracing how these connections are built, the vulnerabilities and 
opportunities they create and the narrow points of passage where 
control is particularly effective. Political possibilities were opened up 
or narrowed down by different ways of organizing the flow and con- 
centration of energy, and these possibilities were enhanced or limited 
by arrangements of people, finance, expertise and violence that were 
assembled in relationship to the distribution and control of energy.” 


Mitchell's method suggests the importance of looking more carefully at sites 
where new concentrations of people have controlled narrow flows of com- 
modities on which consumers depend. 

Archival evidence from early modern India suggests that the flow of cot- 
ton textiles from India and the dependence on these textiles that quickly 
developed among those who sought to participate in the growing Euro- 
pean public spheres opened up similar kinds of new political possibilities. 
European ports in India grew rapidly by attracting artisans, merchants, 
laborers, and others engaged in the textile industry, creating concen- 
trated urban populations on which the E1c was heavily dependent. This, 
at least for a time, enhanced the political power of these concentrated 
populations and encouraged new forms of social organization that could 
make use of this power. That this power began to diminish somewhat as 
Europeans developed their own means of producing the textiles and other 
consumer goods that continued to fuel rapidly expanding practices of con- 
sumption should not blind us to the importance of recognizing and un- 
derstanding the ways that contemporary democratic practices have built 
on and reshaped these earlier forms of social organization. Understanding 
the impact of these earlier structures of social organization is at least as 
important as understanding the impact of imported ideological writings 
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on democracy and structures of electoral practice. Yet social scientists have 
long dismissed political practices, forms of collective mobilization, and vot- 
ing behaviors in India that are perceived to be tainted by caste, communal- 
ism, ethnic loyalties, patronage, and other supposedly premodern forms of 
power, without fully understanding how such forms of social organization 
actually work in practice. 

Fortunately, exciting new work on contemporary politics in India is be- 
ginning to recognize how little we understand the forms of social organ- 
ization through which democracy functions in India, not just at the time 
of elections but also between them, as citizens seek to gain access to the 
state, hold elected officials accountable, and attain recognition. New ques- 
tions and areas of inquiry that promise to disrupt unitary narratives of Eu- 
ropean origins and diffusion are being opened up by efforts to understand 
the “vernacularisation” of Indian politics and by the use of ethnographic 
tools to examine the patterns of communication and mutual obligation 
that circulate within asymmetrical relationships between elected officials 
and voters, patrons and their followers.!°° Thachil and Teitelbaum, for ex- 
ample, have shown that ethnic parties, once widely dismissed as holdovers 
of a premodern era that reduce voter autonomy by delivering votes as a 
bloc, can, in fact, have the effect of expanding the autonomy of marginal- 
ized voters by disrupting “the prior encapsulation of these voters by tra- 
ditional political elites” and raising incentives “for politicians to spend on 
public goods.” And Lisa Bjorkman’s political ethnography has persuasively 
argued that political behaviors that political scientists have so quickly dis- 
missed as “cash for votes, or read as insincere participation in staged and 
manipulated processions and rallies, can be understood as much more com- 
plex negotiations whose outcomes are never known in advance. These 
new directions demonstrate that, rather than being archaic holdovers of a 
premodern era that are holding back the development of an authentic de- 
mocracy in India, the various forms of social organization that appear to 
shape Indian politics today—caste, religion, region, language, patronage— 
are “deeply modern” in the ways that they “produce, perform, and display 
public authority and powers of mediation? as Björkman argues.!° Ulti- 
mately, a better understanding of the processes and forms of social organ- 
ization that function within India’s vibrant “actually existing democracy” 
can offer new narratives for how political representation works, how citi- 
zens can and do access channels of representation through which they en- 
deavor to make their voices heard, and ultimately how state recognition (or 


lack of recognition) of collective voices shapes civility.!4 
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PART Il. THE CRIMINAL AND 
THE POLITICAL 


FIVE. ALARM CHAIN PULLING 


The Criminal and the Political in the Writing of History 


Democracy always develops around the chief means of communication. —Indian Railway 
Traffic Service officer, Lucknow, March 26, 2009 


On December 23, 1916, Mr. D. V. Panvalkar, of Dhulia in northwestern Ma- 
harashtra, addressed the following letter to the secretary of the Railway 
Board, Simla: 


Sir, I remember to have read some time ago in newspapers that if 
any railway compartment be overcrowded and the railway servant 
do not help to bring down the number to the proscribed limit, it is 
not improper use of the alarm-chain, if it be pulled under the above 
circumstances. It seems that there are decided judicial cases to that 
effect. Will you therefore kindly let me know whether my impression 
is right and oblige? I beg to remain, Sir, Your most obedient servant.' 


Rail travelers in India are familiar with the ubiquitous alarm or emergency 
chain—the communication cord as the railways so aptly refer to it—that 
is present in each bogie (carriage) of an Indian train (figure 5.1). When 
pulled, the alarm chain creates a break that results in a loss of air pressure 
(or vacuum in the case of vacuum brakes) that causes the train’s brakes to be 
applied immediately. Although fines of up to 1,000 rupees are currently lev- 
ied for pulling alarm chains “without reasonable and sufficient cause,” it is 
difficult for railway authorities to immediately locate the break and identify 


FIGURE 5.1. Emergency chain (in front of door) in an Indian Railways compartment, 
December 28, 2006 (photo: Nichalp/Creative Commons Attribution-Share Alike 2.5 
Generic License). 


the person who pulled the chain. Once pulled, there is nothing that the driver 
of a train can do to prevent a train from stopping, making this emergency fea- 
ture an ideal target for those seeking to halt a train for other reasons.” 

Most people would likely consider Mr. Panvalkar’s procedural query to 
the Railway Board as a constructive form of civic engagement. It involves 
no violence, addresses itself to the highest government authority with ju- 
risdiction over the Indian railways, and engages in a form of polite written 
discourse. He writes as a private individual to clarify an interpretation of a 
point of law—a law to which he is subject as a resident within the British co- 
lonial state. But what if Panvalkar had taken the next logical step, as others 
later did, and pulled the alarm chain in an overcrowded third-class bogie in 
an effort to draw the attention of the railway authorities and compel them 
to relieve passengers in uncomfortable circumstances? Would that action 
also be easily classifiable as a form of constructive civic engagement? What 
if the alarm chain were pulled to draw the attention of authorities to a social 
injustice not directly related to the railways, as it began to be used by the 
1930s and ’4os during the height of the anticolonial nationalist movement? 
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And would pulling the chain still be considered constructive when done to 
compel officials to uphold campaign promises, constitutional provisions, or 
existing laws, as has become increasingly common in postcolonial India? 
At what point does the use of a particular form of political practice to draw 
the attention of authorities to injustice or failure of governance cease to be 
classifiable as a form of civic engagement and begin to be regarded as a form 
of disruption or extralegal violation? And what is the relationship of these 
various practices—treated not as homogeneous but as a set of related prac- 
tices—to the history of Indian democracy? 

I identify three distinct phases in the role of alarm chain pulling in 
relation to the development and emergence of new forms of political com- 
munication and democratic practice in India. The first phase involves ex- 
perimentation with a new form of political practice. We see inquiries, ten- 
tative engagements in test cases, and extensive circulation of the results of 
these tests within the popular newspapers of the day. The overcrowding of 
third-class railway bogies was a widespread complaint among native sub- 
jects of colonial rule, and was taken up by Gandhi as an early symbol of the 
unfair treatment of Indians by their British rulers. Alarm chain pulling was 
eventually widely popularized as a method for persuading authorities to ad- 
dress this problem of overcrowding. During the second phase, the practice 
of alarm chain pulling in the context of railway-specific complaints began to 
be applied to other nonrailway concerns, becoming recognizable as a prop- 
erly political tactic. In this stage it expanded from a mechanism directed at 
alleviating the specific problem of overcrowding to address wider nation- 
alist agendas within the larger anticolonial program by halting trains and 
causing general inconvenience to the railways and therefore to the state. It is 
also during this phase that alarm chain pulling was reframed by the colonial 
state as a political rather than a criminal problem, a shift that was to have 
far-reaching consequences. In the third phase, despite the transfer of politi- 
cal rule from Britain to India in 1947, political activism continued to draw 
from existing repertoires of practice. Local political movements, particu- 
larly those that sought to communicate with central government authori- 
ties in Delhi, continued to target the railways by halting trains even after 
independence, a practice that continues to the present. In the last section of 
the chapter, I examine alarm chain pulling by marginalized groups and indi- 
viduals to express more generalized discontent and resistance, arguing that 
the widespread availability and recognition of this specific form of practice 
allow it to be taken up by groups and individuals in ways that may exceed 
what we might see as the properly political. 
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Early Experimentation, 1915-1930 


Let the Railway Agents beware. If the aggrieved passengers, taking their cue from 
this case, start pulling the chain, not only the trains but their administrations will be 
brought to a standstill. —Tribune, Lahore, August 9, 1929 


Let us now return to Mr. D. V. Panvalkar, with whom the chapter opened, 
and his 1916 query to the Railway Board regarding the legitimate use of the 
alarm chain to draw the attention of railway authorities to the problem of 
overcrowding. After his letter was received on December 25, the archival 
record makes clear that the members of the Railway Board were reluctant to 
provide him with a definitive answer. One of their internal notes suggests, 
“Tt is very doubtful whether this office should be allowed to be treated as an 
enquiry office; and proposes instead that “he may be told that the Ry. Board 
regret that they cannot supply the information asked for and that he should 
himself arrange to obtain it from newspapers.” Indeed, in the end, the assis- 
tant secretary of the Railway Board approved this reply dated January 9, 
1917: “Sir, With reference to your letter dated the 23rd/25th December 1916, 
enquiring whether any judicial decision has been given in regard to the 
right of passengers to resist overcrowding by resorting to the communica- 
tion cord, I am directed to state that the Ry. Board regret that they are un- 
able to supply you with the information asked for? 

But the matter did not end there. Mr. Panvalkar was not so easily put off 
by the nonreply he received from the Railway Board and wrote again to its 
secretary in Simla: 


Sir, I am in receipt of your letter No. 119-T-16, dated the 9th instt. and 
am thankful for the same. Under Sec. 93 of the Indian Railways Act, the 
Company is liable to a fine if it allows more than the prescribed num- 
ber of passengers in a compartment. As such if a railway servant re- 
fuses to take out the excess number of passengers, he makes his master 
(the company) liable to the fine. Therefore if a passenger pulls the cord 
under the circumstances, I believe it will not be improper use of the 
cord. Please therefore let me know whether this belief is right or wrong. 
The Railway Guide or any other authoritative book does not exhaus- 
tively give a list of the circumstances under which the pulling will be 
the proper use, and hence as the highest authority, I am referring this 
matter to you. I, therefore, hope you will kindly satisfy my query and 
oblige. I beg to remain your most obedient servant, D. V. Panvalkar.° 
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In the Railway Notes and Orders appended in the archives to the original 
letter, a note reads, “The writer is evidently trying to inveigle the Board into 
giving a decision on a purely legal point. We may, perhaps, suggest his con- 
sulting legal opinion in the matter,” which indeed is the response that was 
ultimately approved and sent back to Panvalkar: “Sir, With reference to your 
letter of the 26-1-1917, on the subject of the right of passengers to prevent 
overcrowding by resorting to the communication cord, I am directed to 
state that as the question put by you raises legal issues, the Ry. Bd. would 
suggest your consulting legal opinion in the matter?”® 

It is likely that Panvalkar’s query was prompted by an article the previous 
year in the Bombay Chronicle, reprinted in a Pune newspaper, Mahratta. 
The newspaper report generated a flurry of correspondence as railway of- 
ficials struggled to figure out whether and how to respond to this adverse 
publicity. Titled “The Right to Resist Overcrowding;’ the newspaper article 
described an unnamed pleader (lawyer) who was reported to have resisted 
the entry of additional passengers into the bogie in which he was travel- 
ing because their entry would have caused the compartment to exceed the 
number of passengers permitted by law. The news report goes on: 


An altercation ensued between him and the extra passengers who 
ultimately called the station-master. The latter forcibly thrust them 
into the compartment, despite the pleader’s protests. No sooner had the 
train started than the pleader pulled the emergency chain, and brought 
the train to a dead stop. The guard and the station-master hastened 
up to the compartment whereupon the pleader told them that, unless 
the extra passengers were removed, he would not allow the train 
to proceed. The astonished railway officials asserted that as there 
was no room elsewhere, the overcrowding must continue and re- 
started the train. But the pleader knew his rights too well to allow 
himself to be bullied as the average third-class passenger does. He 
at once had another pull at the chain. For the second time the train 
stopped. ... The officials’ next move was to take the name and address 
of the pleader, and after threatening him with prosecution for delay- 
ing the train, once more gave the signal for starting. But the threat had 
no effect. Our worthy friend pulled the chain the third time before 
the train could clear the platform. This time the station-master and 
guard yielded to the inevitable. The extra passengers were removed 
and escorted to another compartment. Then the pleader allowed the 
train to proceed.’ 
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Several features of this report are quite striking when compared with more 
recent reports of alarm chain pulling. First, a clear distinction is made be- 
tween the class and the confidence of the unnamed pleader who had initi- 
ated the action and “the average third class passenger.’ In other words, the 
pleader’s educational background and occupational position enabled an 
awareness of rights that ordinary colonial subjects did not possess. 

Second, the news article presents the story as an instructional one, from 
which others may learn. The opening sentence reports that the incident 
“should prove highly instructive to persons interested in exercising their 
right to resist overcrowding.’ The report then concludes with a more general 
piece of advice: “The moral is clear. Work the emergency chain when your at- 
tempt to resist overcrowding is not heeded. Work it again, if necessary. If the 
extra passengers are still not taken out, don't lose heart or get frightened by 
the threats of railway servants. Make a fresh dash at your emergency chain, 
and yet once more, if necessary. Remember the law is on your side and you 
must succeed? The incident is presented as an experiment that succeeded 
and could now serve as a precedent for others to successfully engage in 
similar actions. It is clear from reading the internal railway notes (those 
stamped not to be sent out of office or printed) that the Railway Board’s re- 
luctance to give Mr. Panvalkar a straight answer, much less make any sort of 
public statement on this issue, stemmed precisely from their fear that such 
a practice could indeed be made into a precedent, which, in the words of 
another railway official, “might be very embarrassing for railways.” 

So vexing was the problem that it was still unresolved almost a decade 
and a half later. On August 9, 1929, the Tribune, published in Lahore, re- 
ported a similar effort to test the legality of such an action: 


It is very rarely that men like Mr. Popatlal bring things to a head. 
He was travelling from Calcutta to Bombay. At Bhusawal he found 
that his compartment was congested. Failing all other methods, he 
pulled the chain five times to bring the scandal to the notice of the 
authorities. He was prosecuted for refusing to be suffocated. But the 
learned Magistrate held that Mr. Popatlal was within his rights in 
“pulling the chain to remove overcrowding.” Let the Railway Agents 
beware. If the aggrieved passengers, taking their cue from this case, 
start pulling the chain, not only the trains but their administrations 
will be brought to a standstill." 


The widespread use of alarm chain pulling as a tactic for addressing the prob- 
lem of overcrowding had by this time spread to all corners of the country. 
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We see the recognition of the widespread use and effectiveness of alarm 
chain pulling reflected in the following question put to the Legislative As- 
sembly on September 24, 1929: “Are Government aware that the Railway au- 
thorities had not paid any attention to complaints regarding overcrowding 
till the passengers pulled the alarm chain?”” 

On July 14, 1930, another question was raised in the Legislative Assem- 
bly regarding alarm chain incidents on the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway. Mr. N. G. Ranga Nayakulu asked the following: 


(a) Has the Honourable the Commerce Member come to know that 
one Mr. Srihari Rao was charged on a number of occasions at Ra- 
jahmundry under the Railway Companies Act by the Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railway authorities for continuously pulling 
the alarm chain in the mail and other passenger trains to draw the 
attention of the Railway authorities to overcrowding in the third 
class carriages? 

(b) Is the Honourable the Commerce Member aware of the fact that 
strong resentment prevails all along the Northern Circars against 
this action of the Railway authorities? Is it a fact they have not tried, 
in spite of the agitation carried on by Mr. Srihari Rao, to improve the 
conditions of the third class travelling? 

(c) Is he also aware that if in case no satisfactory action is taken by 
the Railway authorities or by the Government of India to lessen the 
overcrowding in third class carriages, there is a great likelihood of 
there being many more Satyagraha demonstrations on the trains, 
imitating Mr. Sri Hari Rao? [This paragraph is crossed out and the 
following letter “(d)” is crossed out and renumbered “(c).”] 

(d) Will the Honourable the Commerce Member be pleased to state 
what action he proposes to take to lessen the overcrowding in the 
third class carriages of the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway 
Company?® 


Thus, it should not come as a surprise that once the practice of alarm 
chain pulling was well established, people began to extend it to other 
causes and concerns. The Lahore Tribune’s report not only reflected its 
widespread use against overcrowding but also recognized that the com- 
munication cord could be used to bring the administration to its knees. This 
set the stage for the second moment I consider: acceptance of the more wide- 
spread use of chain pulling for raising and advancing nonrailway-related 
political concerns. 
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Alarm Chain Pulling as Satyagraha, 1930-1947 


Travelling without tickets and pulling railway chains should be popularised to the 
utmost. —Inaugural issue of Free India, August 10, 1942 


By the 1930s, chain pulling had begun to be used for a variety of political 
purposes, and the number of incidents began to increase. What had largely 
been restricted to protests against overcrowding in third-class carriages 
began to be associated more broadly with a larger program of nationalist 
satyagraha. After his return from South Africa in 1915, Gandhi quickly be- 
came an advocate for the relief of the deplorable conditions in the rail car- 
riages used by ordinary Indians. As early as September 1917, he published a 
short essay on third-class railway travel, announcing, “I think that the time 
has come when I should invite the press and the public to join in a crusade 
against a grievance which has too long remained unredressed.”™ Yet strik- 
ingly, the use of the alarm chain—either to relieve conditions of third-class 
rail travelers or as more generalized protest against British rule—was never 
on Gandhi's agenda. In 1945-47, he went so far as to explicitly condemn the 
practice of alarm chain pulling to halt trains: 


One vulgar and uncivilized practice must be given up. There is the 
chain on every train to be used strictly in times of danger or accidents. 
Any other use of it and the consequent stoppage of the train is not 
merely a punishable offence but it is a vulgar, thoughtless and even 
dangerous misuse of an instrument devised for great emergencies. 
Any such misuse is a social abuse which, if it becomes a custom, must 
result in a great public nuisance. It is up to every lover of his country 
to issue a stern warning against such wanton abuse of a humanitarian 
device intended for public safety.” 


These objections were obviously voiced in response to the increasingly 
widespread and seemingly uncontrollable pulling of alarm chains as a tactic 
within the anticolonial nationalist movement. 

As early as 1933, the Indian Railways had begun to view the practice as 
a serious enough problem that they proposed introducing stiffer penalties 
for pulling the chain in nonemergency situations.’ They sought to add two 
years’ imprisonment to the existing fine of 50 rupees for those who used 
the communication cord inappropriately. Although the bill failed to pass, 
it is clear from the Legislative Assembly debates that the stiffer penalties 
were being proposed to combat the growing use of alarm chain pulling as a 
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form of civil disobedience. An amendment introduced by the Honorable 
Sir Brojendra Mitter captured the shift in the practice when he suggested 
that penalties should be applied “if a passenger intentionally stops a train 
by using any such means of communication, without reasonable and suffi- 
cient cause and without any cause in relation to which the railway servants 
in change of the train could properly afford assistance?” The debates were 
tinged with alarm that chain pulling was no longer simply being used to 
address railway-specific problems like overcrowding but had expanded to 
include “an intensive programme... of train stoppage as a variety of direct 
action” that had as its purpose the new goal “of paralysing the train ser- 
vices?” Another speaker summed up the problem when he stated that in 
these cases the only motive “was to stop the traffic and to cause inconve- 
nience to the travelling public and dislocate the trains.” No longer was the 
simple relief of overcrowding the goal of alarm chain pulling. Nationalist 
activists were now using it to achieve the larger goal of freedom from British 
colonial rule. 

It was the Indian Railways’ inability to prevent this practice, along with 
ticketless travel and the removal of rails to halt trains, that made these 
tactics part of an easily available repertoire of effective political strategies. 
By the early 1940s, chain pulling was even more formally institutionalized as 
an important form of civil disobedience. A confidential letter sent by R. E. 
Marriott, of the East Indian Railways in Calcutta, to Sir Guthrie Russell, 
the chief commissioner of the Railways, reflects the privileged place of 
alarm chain pulling within anticolonial civil disobedience activities. Mar- 
riott, quoting from a report sent to him by the divisional superintendent 
of Dinapore, wrote on April 9, 1940, “The Superintendent, Railway Police, 
Patna, informed me that there is a likelihood of Civil Disobedience being 
started in the immediate future. Travelling without tickets and pulling of 
Alarm Chains will be in the Programme??? 

During the height of the Quit India movement in 1942 and 1943 when 
Gandhi, Nehru, and most of the other leaders of the Indian National Con- 
gress were jailed, the railways became a key target of anticolonial protest. 
Virtually every major railway line in the country saw repeated roko agita- 
tions (blockages), sabotage, destruction, and shutdowns, with damage and 
delays on some lines so great that it took weeks or even months for service 
to restart. Indeed, the colonial archive of this period shows a preoccupation 
with the compromised state of railway communication. A confidential cir- 
cular distributed by the Andhra Provincial Congress Committee on July 29, 
1942, issued instructions to its District Congress Committees outlining six 
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distinct stages of action to be implemented. The fifth stage included the fol- 
lowing suggested activities: 


(1) Stopping trains by pulling chains only. 
(2) Travel without tickets. 

(3) Cutting toddy yielding trees. 

(4) Cutting telegraph and telephone wires.” 


A translation of another cyclostyled Telugu version of these instructions, 
“Programme of Work for the Attainment of Complete Independence,’ in- 
cluded “travelling in trains without tickets and pulling the chains to stop 
trains” among a list of twenty-one suggested actions.” 

The following month, in the wake of the passage of the Quit India Reso- 
lution at the Bombay session of the All India Congress Committee (AICC) 
on August 8, 1942, and the arrest the following day of Gandhi and much 
of the rest of the Congress's national leadership, a few senior Congress 
leaders who had escaped arrest quickly compiled and circulated a “12- 
Point Programme” for bringing a free India into being. The eleventh point 
stated, “The most important part of the programme is paralysis of the war 
effort, chiefly by paralysis of transport. This may be done by cutting tele- 
graphic wires, by disturbing railway communications. Travelling without 
tickets and pulling railway chains of running trains should be popularised 
to the utmost. Strikes amongst railway employees should be organised on as 
large a scale as possible?” 

Disruption of rail traffic reached such heights and became such a regu- 
lar challenge to authorities that the Indian Railways again proposed height- 
ened penalties for inappropriate use of the alarm chain. Although it had 
been unsuccessful a decade earlier in convincing the Legislative Assembly 
to approve stiffer penalties, the heightened wartime conditions provided a 
new opportunity for revisiting the possibility. In July 1942, with the Japanese 
approaching the Indo-Burmese border and the Indian National Congress 
debating a resolution to demand complete freedom from the British, a ma- 
jority of the regional railway companies expressed their concern over an 
increase (observed or expected) in the number of alarm chain pulling inci- 
dents.” The Railway Board was convinced that something urgently needed 
to be done to curb this rampant practice.” Yet, given the long history of legal 
precedents establishing the rights of passengers in overcrowded bogies to 
use the alarm chain, it was clear to everyone involved that the ability to en- 
force stiffer penalties, assuming they could even be passed, was not strong.”° 
Wartime conditions placed additional burdens on railway transport, in- 
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creasing rather than alleviating the overcrowded conditions, particularly in 
third-class carriages, and making it even more difficult to enforce any legal 
recourse should a widespread alarm chain pulling campaign be initiated. 

Finally, on August 10, 1942, in the wake of the Quit India Resolution 
on August 8, a new suggestion was introduced to the debate over alarm 
chain pulling circulating among the members of the Railway Board—a 
suggestion with dramatic and perhaps unanticipated consequences. It in- 
cluded the following proposal: 


In view of the present situation, it is for consideration whether this 
matter should not be treated entirely on different lines, i.e., to fore- 
stall as far as possible any organised attempts to dislocate traffic by a 
wide-spread campaign of interfering with the communication cords 
in passenger trains. 

Section 62 of the Railway Act requires us to provide and maintain 
in passenger trains such efficient means of communication between 
the passengers and the railway servants in charge of the train as the 
Safety Controlling Authority has approved. ... 

I suggest, therefore, the issue of the Defence of India Ordinance 
exempting Railways from the provision of Section 62 of the Act for the 
period of the war or such lesser time as may be determined. 

It is a simple matter to render the communication chain inopera- 
tive on individual carriages. . .. The Board may, therefore, please con- 
sider the desirability of the issue of such an order which if it is to serve 
its purpose of preventing any large scale dislocation of traffic should 
issue at once.” 


Interestingly, the proposal to disable the alarm chains was not to be applied 
universally but instead only to the lower-class carriages (those in which 
the majority of Indians traveled). The appended proposal suggested that 
alarm chains might be rendered inoperative either “on all 3rd and Inter 
carriages” or, alternately, “on all 3rd and inter carriages which do not in- 
clude a women’s compartment”?! The final instructions did not, however, 
specify which compartments should be subject to the disabling of their 
alarm chains, preferring to leave this decision to the discretion of local 
authorities. 

On August 26, 1942, all Class I and Class II Railways were issued the fol- 
lowing instructions: “In order to prevent excessive delays on this account 
and to forestall, as far as possible, any organised attempts to dislocate traffic 
by a widespread campaign of alarm signal chain pulling in passenger trains, 
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it has been decided to promulgate a notification giving railway administra- 
tions the power to disconnect, for the time being, the means of commu- 
nication provided in all, or any of the passenger carriages in any train.” 
So powerful had organized alarm chain pulling campaigns become that the 
railways saw as their only recourse the disabling of the very safety mecha- 
nism that allowed the practice in the first place. But the implications of this 
decision are even more important than they might initially seem, because in 
shifting their focus from a legal solution to their problem to a technological 
one, the Railway Board was, in effect, conceding that their problem was one 
of a political nature, rather than a criminal one. 


Alarm Chain Pulling in Postcolonial India 


It only took four people. With four of us we could stop a whole train! —Interview with 
former student activist, speaking about the 1950s, October 16, 2004 


Once alarm chain pulling was established as a political rather than a crimi- 
nal act during the Quit India movement, it became even easier to use it for 
a wide range of collective ends. Alarm chain pulling entered a repertoire 
of proven political actions that included hunger strikes, various forms of 
passive resistance, dharnas (demonstrations), hartals and bandhs (general 
strikes involving the closure of businesses and stoppage of transport), yatras 
(processions or pilgrimages), roko agitations (road or rail blockades to pre- 
vent the movement of traffic), and rallies. Most of these practices were (re-) 
popularized during the anticolonial movement and, once firmly established 
(or reestablished), continued to be regarded as part of the repertoire of effec- 
tive political tactics after independence. In the decades immediately follow- 
ing independence, many of those who were engaged in political movements 
of various sorts had firsthand experience of these tactics, having personally 
used them in the anticolonial struggle. It was natural then that they would 
draw from their existing knowledge base when the need arose. 

We can see this, for example, in the movement for a separate Telugu lin- 
guistic province that culminated in the creation of Andhra State in 1953. 
Interviews conducted between 1998 and 2004 with individuals from coastal 
Andhra who participated in this movement in the early 1950s show that they 
explicitly invoked their experiences of the anticolonial Quit India move- 
ment in their conceptualizations of the Andhra movement. One participant 
in both movements found it difficult to even talk of the Andhra movement 
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without comparing it with the Quit India movement (during which there 
was a warrant out for his arrest, he told me). With more than a little nostal- 
gia, he said, “In 1952 everyone was reminded of the 1942 struggle. Nineteen 
fifty-two was a repetition on a small scale of 1942. Nineteen forty-two was a 
real mass movement.”*° 

Many of the same tactics were used in both movements. One of the 
signs read by many as evidence of the significance of the Andhra move- 
ment was the halting of a very large number of trains, as was the case during 
the Quit India movement. “For three days after [Andhra State activist] Potti 
Sriramulu’s death [by fasting] all trains were stopped,’ reported one activ- 
ist, speaking of the culminating days of the Andhra movement that led to 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru’s declaration of the new state.*! He went 
on to explain that “buses were very few in 1952, so stopping trains was a big 
deal”? Another former student activist, now in his eighties, also recalled 
with great fondness one of his favorite methods of halting a train during the 
1952 movement: 


With four of us we could stop a whole train! You see, if only one per- 
son pulled the alarm chain, the location would quickly be identified 
and the train would resume its journey. But with four people, you 
could spread out, with each person in a different bogie. This way, by 
the time the authorities located all of the bogies in which the alarm 
chain had been pulled, all of the passengers would have gotten off the 
train, making it much more difficult to resume the journey.” 


Others explained that once a bus or train was halted, activists would circu- 
late, passing out fliers, publicizing future meetings, and talking with mem- 
bers of the public.” 

Yet, the continued use after 1947 of many of the political practices that 
had been most effective against the British was not without controversy. Di- 
pesh Chakrabarty writes about the difficulties that this continuity of practice 
posed for leaders of the newly independent nation of India and the many 
questions it raised regarding the practices appropriate for its citizens.*° He 
cites, for example, Jawaharlal Nehru’s conclusion that certain forms of po- 
litical practice were appropriate “only in countries under foreign rule” but 
could not be considered “the sign of a free nation?** Nehru conceded that 
some of the more nonviolent political tactics used against the British like 
hunger strikes and satyagraha “may be necessary sometimes,’ but he argued 
that to use them for what he called “day-to-day problems” only “weakens 
us politically?’ There was a consensus among many of the leaders at the 
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highest level of government that the types of civil disobedience and passive 
resistance that were so effective in the anticolonial struggle were no lon- 
ger appropriate in postcolonial India. However, this feeling was obviously 
not shared by everyone, given that almost all the most popular and success- 
ful anticolonial tactics—processions, hunger strikes, rail blockades, alarm 
chain pulling, bandhs, hartals, and dharnas—continued to be used by new 
and existing political parties and social movements in subsequent decades. 
Nehru’s position continued to be held by members of dominant classes in 
India during subsequent generations, but it is worth asking whether the is- 
sues regarded by some as less significant “day-to-day” problems might be 
regarded by others as much more significant “life-and-death” problems. It 
would also be worthwhile exploring exactly who is included in the “us” that 
Nehru feared might be weakened politically by continuation of these politi- 
cal practices in independent India. 

Many members of marginalized segments of the population have mod- 
eled their political engagements on the practices used by the movements 
that preceded them. In many cases this has meant that tactics that were 
previously under the control of educated and elite groups or restricted 
to certain types of uses began to be seen as more widely available to all. 
Some interpret this expansion of participation in political practices as a 
sign of the decline of Indian democracy, holding that these practices do 
not match their own ideals of civil society or images of the way that de- 
mocracy is practiced in other parts of the world.** One railway official, for 
example, in talking about the different nature of political practice in colonial 
versus postcolonial India, explained to me, “Before 1947 it was linked to de- 
mocracy, but today basically it is just demands, not major demands—local 
demands.” Yet one person's local demand may be another’s major demand. 
Indeed, “major” and “local” are another way of articulating the distinctions 
(often hegemonic) between “universal” and “particular” demands or be- 
tween “public” and “private” interests, categories that Chatterjee and Fraser 
urge us to examine more carefully. When members of elite groups dismiss 
particular forms of practice as illegitimate simply because they have been 
taken up by other groups to which they do not belong, that is yet another 
reason why our close attention to the longer genealogies of individual forms 
of political practice is so important. As with alarm chain pulling, genealo- 
gies of other popular forms of practice may similarly show that their origins 
lie in elite and educated political strategies of an earlier era. 

The railway official's distinction between “local” and “major” demands 
also points to the ways in which alarm chain pulling and related practices 
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such as rail and rasta roko actions challenge and reshape spatial relations 
of power, drawing attention to neighborhoods, regions, groups, and prob- 
lems that were previously ignored. Nancy Fraser captures this when she 
writes, “What will count as a matter of common concern will be decided 
precisely through discursive contestation. It follows that no topics should 
be ruled off-limits in advance of such contestation. On the contrary, demo- 
cratic publicity requires positive guarantees of opportunities for minorities 
to convince others that what in the past was not public in the sense of being 
a matter of common concern should now become so.”*° As we have seen 
in chapter 3, it often takes much greater effort on the part of marginalized 
groups for their voices and concerns to even be heard, much less consid- 
ered. The use of escalating strategies is often required to create spaces of 
discursive contestation where marginalized interests can be raised and rec- 
ognized enough to be brought into public discussion. 

The railways as sites for political practice also function in another spa- 
tially significant way. Using Henri Lefebvre’s “conception of the state as a 
‘spatial framework of power; Manu Goswami writes about how the rail- 
ways helped consolidate the Indian state as a single conceptual and mate- 
rial space while at the same time reconfiguring it within “a Britain-centered 
global economy,’ producing and reinforcing “internal differentiation and 
fragmentation” and “spawn[ing] a new uneven economic geography.’ Pre- 
cisely because railways were “crucial instruments for the consolidation of 
political and military domination within colonial India,” they quickly be- 
came targets for political resistance and protest as well.“ By linking regions 
throughout India to a single network of communication, the railways also 
became available for the rapid communication of political messages. Halt- 
ing a train in one location enabled a message to be broadcast up and down 
the entire length of a railway line and forced those from other regions of 
India to pay attention to the cause of the delay. Grievances from one local- 
ity could be transmitted to new audiences and locations across a mobile 
landscape. Such actions affected passengers from different regions who 
were on the train, as well as those in far-off locations. Concerns that might 
otherwise have remained locally contained were communicated across the 
country and sometimes gained wider support across regions. From local- 
ized concerns over overcrowding in specific railway spaces, alarm chain 
pulling was eventually popularized in ways that linked many types of 
specific local concerns into more generalized political movements, such 
as the anticolonial movement and later regional movements for linguistic 
statehood. 
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Despite the apparent continuity of practices before and after 1947, we can 
also identify several significant shifts in the use and reception of alarm chain 
pulling in the postcolonial period. The first obvious transition, one apparent 
as early as 1942, was the shift from surreptitious to more open forms of ac- 
tivity. Anonymous halting of trains, either through chain pulling or through 
sabotage to the tracks—including the placement of foreign objects on the 
tracks or the removal of rails or sleepers (crossties that support the rails), 
often accompanied by the display of red flags to warn oncoming trains of 
the danger ahead and prevent them from proceeding—gradually gave way 
to the more open blocking of traffic in the form of rail roko actions. Roko 
actions, or blockades of a railway line or road, usually with human bodies, 
are now routinely conducted in open daylight and reflect the growing confi- 
dence that activists will not be prosecuted for what is increasingly accepted 
as a political rather than a criminal act. Rather than seeing this shift as evi- 
dence of the deterioration of democratic politics, however, we can read this 
as a sign of Indian democracy’s success in recognizing and incorporating 
participation from a wider spectrum of the population beyond the bour- 
geois public sphere. 

Second, not only did political groups draw from existing repertoires of 
practices but they also expanded them, using new forms of transport and 
communication and adapting existing practices to suit new media. We see, for 
example, the extension of blockades from the railways to important roadway 
intersections, particularly in areas where buses are more important than 
trains. Because the road transport corporations that run bus lines are often 
controlled by individual states, a bifurcation of political labor is also appar- 
ent, with railways targeted for central government issues and buses for state- 
level issues. Many existing political practices have also taken on unique 
local forms. In Telangana, for example, the practice of gali tiyadam, or the 
removal of air from bus tires to effectively block a major road intersection, 
has gained popularity as bus travel has grown more important with the ex- 
pansion and improvement of roadways.** 

A third significant feature of alarm chain pulling is its widespread use 
by students, often to create an unscheduled stop more convenient to their 
colleges. An assistant security commissioner for one of the branches of the 
Indian Railways explained, “Our biggest problems today with alarm chain 
pulling are places like Saket College near Ayodhya. Students want to get down 
[from the train] just in front of their college. When we try to take action, students 
do road rokos?® Although it may appear difficult to label as political such ap- 
plications of alarm chain pulling, a number of scholars argue that we can read 
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examples of collective youthful male assertion as “a form of empowerment 
which expresses ‘the fact of powerlessness:”*° Craig Jeffrey's ethnographic re- 
search among university students in Meerut, for example, illustrates not only 
the ways in which colleges and universities today function as political training 
grounds but also how they provide a place and identity for those who have 
been unable to find employment and therefore a place of their own within 
the wider society.” Jeffrey offers numerous examples of individuals who 
have returned to universities to complete degree after degree in a perpet- 
ual state of waiting after being repeatedly unsuccessful in the competition 
for jobs. His ethnography of the politics of waiting in India today suggests 
that we may well want to read the defiant use of the alarm chain by college 
students within a much longer history of political practice in the face of 
exclusion. 


Democracy and Communicative Action 


Successful political action works at several levels. In the words of one partic- 
ularly astute railway official, “Democracy always develops around the chief 
means of communication. ... The railways are a major form of communica- 
tion and news creation, and also cadre development.’ Alarm chain pulling 
has a long history of functioning as an effective medium of political commu- 
nication, both through its control of communicative channels and its per- 
formative qualities. In concluding, I suggest that, in creating and sustaining 
democracy in India, such practices have also functioned to create, mobilize, 
and strengthen collective forms of identity—identities defined not neces- 
sarily or always in relation to ethnic, caste, or linguistic foundations but 
rather in relation to a wider sense of structural marginalization.” Emerg- 
ing from bourgeois Indian civil society in an era when educated elite In- 
dians felt marginalized by the British in their own country, the practice 
of alarm chain pulling has spread to a new set of individuals who continue 
to feel excluded or that their concerns and anxieties are not being heard or 
addressed. Is it any wonder, then, that a technological device designed to 
facilitate communication would get used for precisely that purpose? 
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SIX. RAIL AND ROAD BLOCKADES 


Illiberal or Participatory Democracy? 


If we only use memorandums, no one will respond to us. —Dalit activist’s justification 
of rail roko actions, Warangal, April 22, 2009 


In January 2009, when I was on my way to the Tamil Nadu Archives in the 
south Indian city of Chennai one morning around 8:00 a.m., my taxi became 
ensnared in a traffic jam at a major intersection in the upscale Besant Nagar 
neighborhood in the southern part of the city. After inching slowly forward, 
we finally discovered the cause of our inconvenience, only to be forced 
eventually to turn around and go back the way we had come, but not before 
investigating what was going on. Some twenty-five or thirty people—mostly 
women, with a sprinkling of men and children—were seated in the middle 
of the extremely busy intersection, unaffected by the pleas of parents unable 
to drop their children at one of the several schools surrounding the intersec- 
tion and of officegoers trying to reach their workplaces (figure 6.1). When I 
inquired, one of the women seated in the intersection explained that their 
houses had been destroyed during Cyclone Nisha, about eight weeks earlier. 
The chief minister at the time, M. Karunanidhi, had designated 100 crore 
rupees (approximately USD 20,000,000 in 2009) in relief funds to aid the 
victims of the cyclone, promising each of the most vulnerable families 2,000 
rupees (approximately usp 40) toward the costs of rebuilding their dam- 
aged or destroyed huts. The funds had not yet been distributed, however. 
Those seated in the intersection had repeatedly tried to collect the promised 


relief aid, appealing to various government representatives, only to be shuttled 
from one office to another with no clear process in sight to enable them to 
access the promised aid. The woman explained that they were sitting in the 
middle of one of the busiest intersections in Chennai at peak commuting 
time in hopes of gaining the attention of someone in the government who 
could carry out its promise.' Tired of being shunted from one government 
office to another, with no one willing to acknowledge their claims or even 
their efforts to communicate, these petitioners were attempting to create 
conditions that would compel someone in authority to give them an audi- 
ence and listen to them. Their request—that the government make good on 
its promise—was only made audible by their occupation of the intersection, 
which elevated their concern to higher authorities and drew attention to the 
inaction of lower-level officials. 

The use of human bodies to block a road (rasta roko) or railway line 
(rail roko) to prevent vehicles or trains from passing occurs almost daily in 
some parts of India. The word roko—an imperative form of the transitive 
Hindi verb rokna, “to stop or detain something or someone”—continues to 
be widely used as a verb in the Hindi-speaking belt of India. In addition, it 
has begun to be used in both English and regional languages, particularly 
in some southern regions, as a noun, usually in the noun phrases rail roko 
or rasta [road] roko. This usage suggests that the concept resonates widely 
because of its ability to capture and effectively label a nationwide practice. 
During the height of the Quit India movement in 1942 and 1943, when Gan- 
dhi, Nehru, and most of the other leaders of the Indian National Congress 


FIGURE 6.1. Victims of Cyclone Nisha blocking traffic to hold the Tamil Nadu govern- 


ment accountable to its promise of relief aid, January 22, 2009 (photo: author). 
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were imprisoned, the railways became a key target of anticolonial protest, as 
discussed in chapter 5. Virtually every major railway line in the country 
saw repeated rail roko actions, and some lines took weeks or even months 
to reopen.” Indeed, the colonial archive reflects a preoccupation with the 
compromised state of railway communication and includes extensive 
debates on the enhancement of penalties for actions that compromised 
railway and telegraph lines. Although some of the activity targeting the 
railways was nonviolent—in keeping with Gandhi's desire that violence not 
be used—some did turn violent, with trains and stations burned and looted, 
rails removed, signals and telegraph equipment damaged, and other forms 
of physical sabotage.* This was the period in which Gandhi famously gave 
his “Do or Die” speech and nationalist supporters were encouraged to think 
only of freedom from the British, even at the expense of their own lives. 
Gandhi and other nationalist leaders were in agreement that “British rule 
in India in any shape or form must end” “Leave India to God. If that is 
too much, leave her to anarchy,’ wrote Gandhi in May 1942.° A “12-Point 
Programme,’ issued by the All India Congress Committee after Gandhi's 
arrest and discussed in chapter 5, stated, “Victory or death should be the 
motto of every son and daughter of India. If we live we live as free men, if we 
die we die as free men?” Rail roko actions in this context—like alarm chain 
pulling during the same period—were unquestionably a challenge to British 
sovereignty in India. But like alarm chain pulling, subsequent rail and road 
roko actions following India’s independence in 1947 have more often been 
carried out to compel the Indian state to take action, intervene, or fulfill ex- 
isting promises or legal provisions, thereby valorizing and reifying the state’s 
power, rather than challenging its sovereignty. 

Recent evidence suggests that the incidence of rail and road roko actions 
is on the rise. A senior Indian Police Service (1Ps) officer formerly in charge 
of handling disturbances in Lucknow, the capital of the most populous state 
in India, told me in an interview in March 2009 that the number of road 
blockage disturbances in that city alone during the period she was posted in 
the city could easily reach a dozen in a single day: “Employees’ unions are 
particularly strong and active, and also farmers [who protest] over prices or 
availability of inputs—and also political parties. They block roads in front 
of the Legislative Assembly, in front of the chief minister’s house, in front of 
other ministers’ houses—so many places.”® Although the Bureau of Police 
Research and Development of the Indian Ministry of Home Affairs does not 
maintain separate data on road and rail blockages, they do tabulate annual 
statistics on “agitations,’ which they define as the “collective expression of 
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dissatisfaction with the state authorities and others on a variety of issues 
like education, essential services, transport facilities, wages etc.” Its annual 
report states, 


In a democratic system expression of protest by different groups/ 
sub groups of public is a common feature. Police personnel of 
both the States and caprs [Central Armed Police Forces] need to 
consciously strive for upgrading their professional and behavioral 
skills in order to manage crowds agitated over any perceived, real 
or imaginary, cause of injustice/dissatisfaction against the authorities 
or some other sections of the society without use of force as far as 
possible.? 


Their data show that the incidence of agitations has more than tripled over 
the last decade.® But rather than being classified according to methods 
used, agitations are instead categorized according to the groups who initi- 
ate them—student, labor, communal, government employees, political par- 
ties, and others. Many of the rallies, processions, and roko agitations held 
in conjunction with the Telangana movement were called by the Telangana 
Joint Action Committee (TJAc), the umbrella organization that united stu- 
dents, employees’ unions, political groups, and other organizations. Existing 
data do not clarify how the police bureau classifies events that cross organ- 
izations or identity groups. 

Yet, roko agitations have also undergone changes in form with the 
dramatic transformations in dominant media. One shift in rail and road 
rokos’ roles has been the relative decline in the importance of actual phys- 
ical blockages as mass media coverage of political actions has increased 
since the early 1990s. This change has enabled groups to hold more sym- 
bolic blockage agitations that often—as in the case of numerous rail roko 
agitations reported by railway authorities at the Secunderabad station—last 
just a short time and cause little, if any, delay in departures. Both Railway 
Protection Force and Government Railway Police officials repeatedly told 
me of the arrangements they typically establish with the organizers and 
leaders of rallies, yatras, roko agitations, and other collective mobilizations. 
Mr. Mehta, one of many senior Government Railway Police officials I in- 
terviewed, explained that in most cases, the Railway Police will simply look 
on and make no arrests as long as the blockage of the train does not last too 
long—no more than about fifteen to twenty minutes, he said—and is not 
violent. “That gives them time to climb up on the engine, unfurl their ban- 
ner, and pose for the media cameras,” he told me (see figures 6.2 and 6.3). 
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Current representations of roko actions—along with allied practices that 
prevent movement such as the gherao (surrounding a government official 
to impede their movement) and the samme, hartal, or bandh (a strike or 
shutdown)—typically portray them in one of three ways. First, in their ca- 
pacity to disrupt day-to-day life and the movement of people and goods, rail 
and road roko and related actions are often characterized as practices en- 
gaged in only by members of economically or socially marginalized groups 
for whom such disruptions are imagined to matter little. A second com- 
mon framing of roko actions is as a law-and-order problem and a sign of 
failure, either of citizens to behave appropriately or of the state to function 
well enough to meet the needs of its citizens. A third portrayal of roko ac- 
tions is as challenges to state sovereignty and rejections of its authority. 
I address each of these portrayals in turn. Using ethnographic interac- 
tions with political activists, railway employees, government officials, and 
Indian police, this chapter mobilizes Alexis de Tocqueville’s distinction 
between a democratic government and a democratic society to argue that 
we need to approach democracy not as a static set of institutions and laws or 
as a product of history but rather as an ongoing process of engagement and 
communication that constantly expands recognition.” 


Roko Agitations as Practices 
of the Poor and Disenfranchised 


Much existing scholarship offers theoretical frameworks supporting the idea 
that disruptions of everyday life are produced only by uneducated members 
of economically or socially marginalized groups. As we saw in the introduc- 
tion, these approaches to Indian democracy frame and analyze separately 
those practices assumed to belong to or be characteristic of distinct demo- 
graphic groups—marking, for example, distinctions between the practices 
of elites/middle classes and masses/subalterns, between legal and extralegal 
domains, or between civil society and political society. Such approaches 
assume a direct—and sometimes exclusive—relationship between commu- 
nities or demographic groups and their practices, making it difficult to rec- 
ognize the ways in which particular everyday political activities may be part 
of a larger repertoire of practices that is shared (when needed) across a wide 
range of domains and demographic groups." 

Members of marginalized groups are sometimes regarded critically as 
engaging in such types of action because they have not (yet) adequately 
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learned “critical-rational” forms of political communication, or they may 
be regarded more sympathetically as having no recourse to the methods of 
political participation used by better educated middle- and upper-class citi- 
zens. Javeed Alam, for example, illustrates the Indian middle class’s anxieties 
regarding the expansion of political participation to historically marginal- 
ized groups when he suggests that recent trends in Indian democracy reflect 
an increasing gulf not only between the values held by well-educated Indi- 
ans and the masses but also between the specific forms that their political 
practices take: 


There is a major difference in the manner in which democratic aware- 
ness emerges among the exploited and oppressed, in comparison with 
the elite. It is evident that the masses do not learn about democracy 
by making use of or working the institutions. They are not, in fact, 
adept at handling institutions. The practices involved and the nego- 
tiations required for the successful use of democratic institutions are 
unfamiliar to them. Their verbal skills are inadequate for the rules of 
the parliamentary game.” 


He goes on to conclude that because “people of these vulnerable communities 
are ill-equipped to act in public as individuals, with their lack of confidence 
and inadequate verbal skills,” they therefore “enter together in large num- 
bers to make up for the lack of verbal skills.”® This, he argues, causes the di- 
alogical space for “rational-critical debate” to become more and more com- 
pressed, with Indian politics becoming increasingly “unruly” and “noisy?” He 
suggests that discretely identifiable groups participating in Indian democ- 
racy can be distinguished not only by their particular interests, which may 
be in competition with one another, but also by the nature of the specific 
practices in which they engage, a notion that appears to be widely held in 
India today.'* 

More sympathetic versions of this distinction between the “elite” and 
the “masses”—or those “adept at handling institutions” and those who are 
understood to be “verbally inadequate’—such as Partha Chatterjee’s influ- 
ential distinction between civil society and political society, reinforce the 
idea that specific demographic groups use identifiably different methods for 
engaging with the state.” In suggesting that the practices that today charac- 
terize political society may be laying “the foundations of a new democratic 
order,” Chatterjee is arguing that there has been a fundamental qualitative 
change in the nature of the actual practices that make up Indian democ- 
racy, rather than simply a quantitative shift brought on by the expansion 
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of participation. Is this, in fact, the case? How, for example, should we un- 
derstand the exclamation of the very well-educated, elite, upper-caste Brah- 
min Indian intellectual we met in chapter 5, who by all accounts would be 
defined as a rights-bearing citizen and a member of bourgeois civil soci- 
ety, who proudly and excitedly explained to me, “It only took four people. 
With four of us we could stop a whole train!”?? Examining the longer 
history of practices like alarm chain pulling and road and rail blockages 
enables us to identify the ways in which individuals from a broad range of 
demographic backgrounds—the middle classes, farmers’ groups, students 
from prosperous elite, middle-class, and nonelite backgrounds, slum dwell- 
ers, squatters, and coalitions that include all of these—have all engaged in the 
shared repertoires of practice that have shaped ways of “doing democracy” 
in India today. 

Different demographic groups do often find that they meet with quite 
dramatically different responses from authorities, however. Acknowledging 
this fact complicates our use of these categories and suggests that the shifts 
in Indian democracy may have less to do with the nature of specific politi- 
cal practices and more to do with the socioeconomic status and cultural 
capital of groups who have been able to successfully adopt and use them 
without having to contend with the discretionary power of the police and 
government officials. Keeping apart the analyses of the actual practices of 
these different demographic groups obscures the ways in which those who 
recently entered the political realm may have acquired their repertoires of 
politcal practice from those very same elites who now feel threatened by 
their shrinking political authority. At the same time, India has been con- 
fronted by new questions about majoritarian movements and their implica- 
tion for democracy. 


“Illiberal” Democracy? Roko Agitations as 
a Problem of Law and Order or a Disregard for Existing 
Legal Structures 


A second common framing of rail and road roko actions is as a law-and- 
order problem and a sign of the failure of citizens to behave with appro- 
priate respect for existing legal structures. V. N. Mathur, former member 
(Directorate of Traffic) of the Indian Railway Board—who frequently fielded 
railway-related questions raised in the Indian Parliament—explained in 
September 2008 that roko agitations were “a very serious problem for the 
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railways....In the past one year, incidents have been on a rise, affecting 
both passenger and freight services. This is a law-and-order problem, which 
comes under the state governments. However, during the Gujjar agitation 
[demanding an affirmative action quota], which has been the largest disrup- 
tion in the recent past, no one was willing to help us. As a result, we had 
to divert trains through much longer routes.’”! Such perspectives place the 
blame on those who engage in road and rail blockages, regarding them as 
lacking in respect for existing legal structures and as impeding the freedom 
of those whose movements they are interrupting. This view sees roko ac- 
tions as violating the tenets of constitutional liberalism because of the limits 
they place on the liberty of others. 

Genevieve Lakier, writing about “street protests” in the context of Nepal, 
cautiously extends Fareed Zakarias description of “illiberal democracy” to 
describe the ways that Nepali road block actions impede the freedom of 
movement of others.”” Zakarias definition of “illiberal democracy” focuses 
on “democratically elected regimes, often ones that have been reelected or 
reaffirmed through referenda, [that] are routinely ignoring constitutional 
limits on their power and depriving their citizens of basic rights and free- 
doms?” In offering this definition, he argues that democracy need not al- 
ways be liberal democracy. Zakaria separates liberal democracy analytically 
into two parts to define it as “a political system marked not only by free and 
fair elections, but also by the rule of law, a separation of powers, and the 
protections of basic liberties of speech, assembly, religion, and property.’ 
He argues that “this latter bundle of freedoms—what might be termed con- 
stitutional liberalism—is theoretically different and historically distinct 
from democracy. Its absence constitutes illiberal democracy. 

Lakier applies Zakaria’s idea of “illiberal democracy” to civil society 
groups engaging in blockages through “protests such as the gherao (sit-in), 
chakka-jam (traffic blockage) and bandh [general strike]” as well: 


By erecting blockades and shutting down traffic (in the case of a 
chakka-jam) or by impeding passage into or out of a public building 
(as in the case of a gherao) or by forcing the suspension of all trans- 
portation, production and commerce in a city, a district or even the 
entire country for a day or more (as in the case of a bandh), political 
groups exploit the extreme sensitivity of industrialized mass society to 
any kind of blockage in mobility and productivity. In so doing, they 
impede the individual autonomy of other citizens and transform the 
neutral space of the public into a politicized domain.” 
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In extending Zakarias analysis, Lakier makes two sets of distinctions: one 
primary and one secondary. Her primary distinction (as indicated in the 
title of her article) is between “liberal” and “illiberal” forms of protest. Al- 
though she recognizes both as forms of “political speech,’ she contrasts “the 
rallies and public meetings that characterize normatively liberal public pro- 
test” with protests like general strikes and traffic blockades that “function 
not by simply expressing dissenting opinion, but by enforcing it?” Yet 
Lakier also recognizes another distinction, one that plays a more subsid- 
iary role in her overall analysis, but that is even more important in relation 
to the argument of this book. This latter distinction is between “move- 
ments that used protest to demand emancipation—the recognition by the 
state of their political and social rights’—and those that were “organized in 
order to defend or demand institutional privileges and economic monopo- 
lies when these conflicted with liberalizing economic law?”® 

Lakier illustrates emancipatory movements with an analysis of “the free- 
dom struggle of Kamaiyas—bonded labourers . . . officially ‘liberated by 
His Majesty’s government in 2000,” one group of whom failed to success- 
fully lobby their landlord (a former government minister) to bring their 
wages in line with the new minimum wage law implemented by Parliament. 
After their efforts to enlist the local government for help in enforcing the 
law also failed, the Kamaiyas “went for assistance to a higher level of bureau- 
cratic authority.’ When several efforts to escalate their concerns also failed 
to produce results, they turned at last to a sit-in demonstration in front of 
the office of the chief district officer. Lakier concludes, “The sit-in achieved, 
within a span of days, what other mechanisms... could not. The use of 
shaming and pressure tactics served not to convince but to enforce the 
demands of the Kamaiyas, which were nevertheless understood, in the end, 
by all the parties as their right.” Later efforts that sought to expand the local 
success to a national level included a sit-in and eventually a road block- 
ade in front of the Parliament. Lakier goes on to observe, “It was not that 
the Kamaiya organizations wanted to defy the government; they wanted, it 
seemed, nothing more than to be embedded within its legal order?” 

Lakier contrasts the Kamiaya struggle for the full implementation of legal 
rights with another roadblock action organized by the Federation of Nepal 
Transport Entrepreneurs (FNTE) in 2003. The FNTE was established in 1978 
as an umbrella organization to advocate for the interests of a wide range 
of local Transport Entrepreneurs Associations, made up of very small-scale 
owners of buses, trucks, jeeps, mini-buses, and other forms of transport. In 
1992, under pressure from the International Monetary Fund and “in line 
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with the rest of market liberalization” a new Transport Management Law 
“established absolute freedom in the running of buses” in an effort to re- 
structure the existing transport system.” The new law sought to replace 
the existing system of “complementary” zonal authorities—which assigned 
routes, set fares, and regulated the terms of business—with complete free- 
market competition. When private companies began to enter the market, 
however, the existing transport organizations tried to resist and restrict 
their growth. This led to the passage of a new government act in 2001 that 
banned all existing transportation organizations. When a chief district of- 
ficer tried to implement the new act and “gave the right to run minibuses 
to a jeep organization,” thereby violating the long-standing understanding 
that “one sector was running buses, and the other sector was running jeeps,” 
it prompted a local roadblock action that quickly spread throughout the 
country, stranding travelers and leading to food shortages.” 

In contrast to the Kamaiya’s struggle for what Lakier characterizes as “the 
expansion of liberal rights,” she describes the FNTE’s roadblock as a “defence 
of corporate privileges against the application of (liberal) law. In other 
words, what sets this action apart from the Kamaiya action is that “the syndi- 
cate did not win by changing the law? Lakier writes, “What lay behind the 
conflict was not a question of the legal rules but of what we can call the syn- 
dicate’s institutional privileges, privileges that indexed a balance of power in 
which the state did not enjoy ultimate control but instead shared sovereignty 
over the passage of vehicles on ‘its’ roads.” Yet Biswo Poudel suggests that 
such transport associations “were actually started to address the incomplete 
insurance market” and were “run by insecure individuals” many of whom 
“are formerly poor individuals who entered the industry as helpers.”*4 As a 
result, those who owned a truck or other form of transport, often as their 
sole asset, “realized that they could form an association, pool the risk, and 
start their own insurance fund” and that “they could engage in collective 
bargaining with the government and victims?” He cites a 2015 study that 
found that, although “an average truck owner owned 2.4, the median owner 
owned only one,’ suggesting that the latter “were desperately trying to make a 
profit out of their sole significant asset” and that transport unions helped them 
protect this investment and pooled their risk.*° He also suggests that the 
public may have viewed them negatively because “their average education 
level was low” and “they were not well connected with media.”*” 

Even more than her distinction between liberal and illiberal forms of as- 
sembly, Lakier’s subsidiary argument is useful for the distinction it makes 
between groups addressing themselves to the state and seeking recognition 
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from it, like the Kamaiyas who sought “nothing more than to be embedded 
within its legal order,’ and those—like the road transport unions—seeking 
to establish their own sovereignty and legal structure parallel to that of the 
state. This suggests that not all “protests that take over public space and ob- 
struct public passage” are the same, despite their shared categorization as 
“illiberal forms of political practice? Lakier’s distinction offers further evi- 
dence that practices that may superficially appear similar or even identical 
may have very different goals and audiences, making them fundamentally 
different actions. A focus on “illiberal democracy” prioritizes the distinction 
between the legal and the illegal over this second distinction, in some cases 
completely effacing it. But as chapter 5 has demonstrated, the line between 
legal and illegal actions is often less clear than it might initially appear. It 
is open to interpretation by elected representatives, local administrative of- 
ficials, and police superintendents and commissioners who are tasked with 
implementing the law. Representatives of the state often use on-the-spot in- 
terpretations of the law to make decisions about whose voices can be heard 
in the public sphere by granting or refusing permission for collective as- 
semblies and turning otherwise legal collective efforts to communicate into 
illegal actions. Groups may also find that the only way to ensure the full 
implementation of an existing law is—as illustrated by the Kamaiyas—to 
engage in a collective public action like a sit-in in a location in which such 
a practice is technically illegal. In other cases, groups may find methods of 
“sharing” sovereignty more effective than efforts to repeal laws introduced 
in the face of new austerity and liberalization laws backed by powerful inter- 
national organizations like the World Bank and the International Monetary 
Fund and only reluctantly accepted by local democratically elected leaders. 
Decisions to liberalize the economy are not always made democratically or 
with the participation of stakeholders, as the Indian farmers’ protest dis- 
cussed in the introduction illustrates. 


Roko Agitations as Challenges to State Sovereignty 


The third way in which roko actions are commonly represented is as chal- 
lenges to state sovereignty. Dipesh Chakrabarty points out that, in the ef- 
forts to shape the political practices of a new Indian citizenry after inde- 
pendence, the first prime minister Jawaharlal Nehru could not help but 
recognize that the unruliness, violence, and indiscipline being displayed by 
students and other actors in various parts of the newly independent nation 
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“were reminiscent of the anti-British nationalist movement of the pre- 
independence period”?! Yet, even though Nehru conceded that such prac- 
tices were “somehow acceptable when students of a country under foreign 
rule resorted to them,” he ultimately did not believe that they were “suitable 
for an independent democratic country.” In exploring Nehru’s question 
about whether one can “create postcolonial politics from the political rep- 
ertoire and techniques of anticolonial movements,’ Chakrabarty’s answer 
ultimately relies on his interpretation of the meanings and intentions that 
he feels are implied by particular forms of agitation and his assumption that 
these meanings are tied to specific political practices, rather than to the agen- 
das and uses to which they are put.*” There is a tension in both Nehru’s and 
Chakrabarty’s writings around whether it is the practices themselves that 
are producing the meanings we attribute to them or whether their mean- 
ings are being produced by the particular actors who engage in the practices 
or by the goals they are used to achieve. This tension stems from the as- 
sumption that the “forms of political agitation” that were effective against 
the British were all specific “techniques of challenging the sovereignty” of 
those in power, rather than more generally recognizable means of politi- 
cal communication that enable a much wider range of political messages.*! 
These messages might include challenges to sovereignty (as in the case of 
Maoist actions in India or the Nepali Transport Entrepreneurs Associations 
discussed earlier), but they may also include appeals for recognition, con- 
nection to the state, inclusion within decision-making processes, and efforts 
to hold officials accountable to existing laws, policies, or campaign promises 
(as demonstrated by Telangana state activists or the Kamaiya actions in the 
previous section). 

Chakrabarty offers two contemporary examples of continuations of 
colonial-era practices in postcolonial India, one a roko agitation that blocked 
traffic to demand a meeting with senior railway officials and one a gherao 
that encircled an official responsible for negligence at a state hospital.“ He 
argues that, although such efforts to impede movement may have been ap- 
propriate for members of civil society to engage in during the anticolonial 
struggle, today these actions have been reduced to “rituals of humiliating 
the officialdom” He suggests that the faceless “multitude” in each of these 
cases has no real goal except to force senior officials (as elite members of 
society) to concede, if only for a moment, some of their power to the people 
by making them eat “humble pie?® 

But strikingly, both of his examples have been removed from their origi- 
nal contexts and are offered as isolated incidents without discussion of the 
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longer local histories in which they emerged. Although he acknowledges 
that “there are genuine grievances and particular histories at issue in both 
cases” and that both incidents “speak to continuing problems with public 
utilities in West Bengal—hospitals and transport—and particularly so in 
the context of the move to liberalize the economy and privatize some of 
these critical services,” he also writes that these are “details I cannot go 
into.” We know nothing of earlier efforts to hold local officials accountable 
or appeal to them for resolution of grievances, and instead are encour- 
aged to understand these actions as rituals whose sole purpose is to give 
participants a momentary “pleasure and sense of authority in seeing the 
government lose face.” This suggests that Chakrabarty not only equates 
particular types of action with the social position of the actors carrying 
out the actions, but that he also joins Nehru in considering the engage- 
ment in disruptive practices to have been appropriate as part of a “program- 
matic” vision “oriented to a future” during the anticolonial movement but 
not for seeking an audience with representatives of the state in postcolo- 
nial India, something Nehru regarded as “indiscipline in public life.” Given 
his acknowledgment that these are “senior officers (who normally would 
not deal with members of the public); it is not clear how else marginalized 
citizens may have been able to obtain a meeting with them and have their 
concerns heard.** And surely seeking to be heard is distinct from seeking 
to humiliate an official. That officials may have felt humiliated in having to 
speak to grieving or frustrated members of a disenfranchised and nonelite 
public is a different matter. 

Chakrabarty’s examples offer us an ideal opportunity to ask not just 
whether the medium is the message but also whether the medium can 
be used to positively identify the sender of the message. As we saw with 
alarm chain pulling in chapter 5, forms of political practice used in both 
colonial and postcolonial India as means of political communication were 
and continue to be effective in conveying a wide range of political messages 
by groups from an equally wide range of classes, political orientations, and 
educational backgrounds. Placing everyday practices into their larger his- 
torical and cultural contexts, I argue, also enables us to recognize the ways 
that members of civil and political society do, in fact, share a common po- 
litical language and set of practices, albeit often with very different interests 
at stake. Using rail and road roko agitations to challenge state sovereignty is 
indeed one of the uses to which such actions continue to be put, but signifi- 
cantly, it is not the only use, and it is to these other uses of roko actions as 
forms of political communication that I now turn. 
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Roko Actions as Efforts to Hail the State 


Although not all rail and road roko actions are successful, they do sur- 
prisingly often result in an audience with authorities and at least a formal 
acknowledgment of the concern, if not a complete resolution, as the ex- 
amples above illustrate. Remarkably, many times this acknowledgment that 
comes with recognition appears to be enough. As with other practices ex- 
plored in this book, in a large percentage of cases, roko actions rely centrally 
on an understanding of the state as the ultimate adjudicator of disputes and 
claims. Groups therefore use roko agitations as a way to draw attention to 
breaches in legal procedure, lapses or inequities in governance and policing, 
or failures to fulfill existing policy decisions. Because of their use to gain 
attention, roko actions and associated forms of political practice have taken 
on a level of legitimacy in contemporary India, even prompting adminis- 
trators to alter their notions of legality informally, if not also formally. The 
state accommodation of roko actions can be understood alongside other 
discretionary decisions made by those in positions of authority. Prevent- 
ing people from proceeding along a road or rail line may technically be il- 
legal, but placing such practices in the same analytic frame as the failure of 
administrators or elected officials to implement existing policies, disburse 
funds to their legitimate designees, or prosecute perpetrators of violent 
crimes against members of marginalized groups repositions their meaning 
and offers a new perspective on the nature of political power and its every- 
day mediation in India today. 

A genealogy of rail blockades is also connected to a longer history of 
train-wrecking and railway sabotage activities from the 1880s onward, the 
early stages of which Dipesh Chakrabarty has traced. Train-wrecking and 
sabotage sought to physically damage railway lines by pulling up track or 
placing obstructions on the track before arrival of a train. Yet, unlike block- 
ades, these actions were performed anonymously. In contrast, roko actions 
are now regarded with enough moral weight that those who participate 
today feel they can do so openly, appealing to authorities with limited fear of 
arrest or punishment. Publicly and collectively sitting or lying down on rail- 
road tracks or in the middle of a busy intersection, those who participate 
in roko actions today share in the physical, bodily control of public space. 
While it is possible to draw a line between “legal” actions and those that 
are technically “illegal,” there are also other important ways to distinguish 
between different types of political actions and their levels of acceptabil- 
ity. The next section explores “emic” meanings in southern India that have 
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helped to shape understandings of the acceptability of various types of rail 
and road roko actions. 

Mr. Kohli, a senior railway official in the South Central Railway, offered 
one set of contrasts that first led me to recognize the importance of identify- 
ing the different types of audiences being addressed by railway-related ac- 
tions.*° Over coffee at his office one brisk January morning, he divided roko 
actions into two categories, each with two subcategories, for a total of four 
distinct types. The first overarching category, he said, included all forms of 
peaceful, largely nonviolent demonstrations, and the second he character- 
ized as “illegitimate, illegal, and disruptive activities” He further divided 
the “peaceful, largely nonviolent” category into two types—“preplanned 
and spontaneous’—saying that both types usually forwarded “legitimate 
demands.” Finally, he subdivided his second overarching category of “ille- 
gitimate, illegal, and disruptive activities” into actions “with the intention 
to disrupt but not harm lives” and “targeted planned violent activity with 
the goal of maximum damage to human life and property?” Although this 
is just one of many ways of conceptualizing distinctions between different 
types of railway-directed actions, I explore his four categorizations to illus- 
trate the point that not all roko actions target the same audiences or gener- 
ate their meanings in the same way. 


“Preplanned Nonviolent Roko Actions” 


“The goal,” said Mr. Kohli, of preplanned rail roko actions “is to embarrass 
or criticize the political party in power, and also to influence public opin- 
ion. They usually last ten to fifteen minutes, in the morning, and usually are 
completely dispersed by 12:00 noon:’* Most significantly, this type is also 
largely accepted, at least by railway officials. “We also come to an under- 
standing with the opinion makers,” he said. The fact that they are contrasted 
with “illegitimate, illegal activities” suggests that, although technically not 
legal, rail roko actions are seen as a largely legitimate form of political ac- 
tivity in contemporary India. Although the Railways sometimes took legal 
action and arrested leaders, usually when actions became violent, for the 
most part, Mr. Kohli’s view was shared by many railway and police officials 
I interviewed. A senior railway administrator in Lucknow, Mr. Kapur, for 
example, explained to me that “as long as a group got in and out quickly 
and didn't delay the train by more than ten or fifteen minutes,’ the Rail- 
ways largely turned a blind eye, “allow[ing] the leaders [to] climb up on the 
loco[motive], put up their banner, and pose for media cameras,’ thereby 
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enabling the moment and their demands to be publicized before disband- 
ing.“ Mr. Chatterjee, another senior railway official with responsibility for 
security in one of the major Indian Railways divisions, said that typically 
the record would show that a preventive arrest was made, but in actual 
practice, the leaders would be set free. Although he claimed that more 
efforts were being made to book leaders of rail roko actions “in each and 
every case,’ he also said that only three cases had resulted in convictions 
since 2005, all of which are currently in the High Court on appeal.*° 

In Secunderabad, preplanned rail roko actions of this sort occur reg- 
ularly, “once or twice in a month? said Mr. Kohli, and usually target the 
most popular trains bound for Delhi, the seat of the central government. 
Rail roko actions tend to be used to send messages to the central govern- 
ment, he said, whereas road roko actions are preferred for state-level or 
local issues, a distinction confirmed by political activists. In planning ac- 
tions, activists recognize that the Railways are controlled by the center, 
while bus services are controlled at the state level. In Secunderabad, the 
train that has been subject to the most rail roko actions is the A.P. Express 
(now the Telangana Superfast Express) departing daily for Delhi in the early 
morning.” Mr. Kohli explained that “the participants are usually mostly 
from the lower strata,’ and their “leaders, mostly mid-level leaders, [are] 
usually from political parties.’ Indeed, preplanned roko actions have come 
to take on an almost ritualized formula, with the various parties involved— 
including official representatives of the state in the form of railway officials 
or the police—carrying out very predictable roles. Newspaper photographs 
and YouTube footage of several rail roko actions orchestrated by members 
of the Telangana movement show numerous police personnel standing idly 
by, watching the proceedings as activists climb up on locomotives, unfurl 
their banners, and lie down on the tracks in front of the engine, shouting 
slogans all the while (figures 6.2 and 6.3). Images frequently show many 
more police looking on than the number of participants, suggesting that 
if the police wanted to prevent or shut down a roko action, they could very 
easily do so. This visual evidence also confirms Mr. Kohli’s statement that 
authorities and demonstrators come to an understanding with one another 
that enables the latter to represent themselves and make their appeal for rec- 
ognition. Indeed, the growth of the mass media in the wake of India’s 1991 
liberalization of the economy has shifted the focus of roko actions toward the 
publicity and photo opportunities they generate and away from their earlier 
goal of inconveniencing the public. In this we can see a significant historical 
shift in the nature of the channels available for communicative use. 
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FIGURE 6.2. Rail roko agitation in Vijayawada against the decision to create the new 
state of Telangana, December 17, 2009 (photo: Ch. Vijaya Bhaskar/The Hindu). 


FIGURE 6.3. Rail roko agitation in Belgaum over the government's release of Cauvery 
water to Tamil Nadu, September 21, 2012 (photo: D. B. Patil/The Hindu). 


Mr. Kohli offered his fourfold system of categorization primarily as 
a way of thinking about rail roko actions, but his categories can also 
be applied to actions targeting roads and intersections, or rasta roko 
events. There is a great deal of regional and even local variation in the 
implementation and practice of road blockades, with specific key inter- 
sections, particularly in administrative capitals, more likely to be targeted 
than others. In Hyderabad, for example, the president of a local women’s 
organization described to me the practice of gali tiyadam, or the method of 
removing air from bus tires to start a rasta roko action, narrating the typical 
routine: 


We choose some corners. We stop a bus by standing opposite [in front 
of] it. One or two [of us] would get in the bus. Wed have pamphlets 
or address the passengers to educate them. While this is happening 
someone would put the pin to the tire to take out the air. We do three, 
four buses and then they'd try to divert the buses. Weve done this for 
so many issues—after the Basheerbagh police firings, against the elec- 
tricity tariff hike during Chandrababu Naidu’s time, so many other 
times, too.” 


She went on to explain that because the pin is placed in the tire’s valve, no 
permanent damage is typically done to the bus or its tires. 

Many of the activists I met in India agreed that different forms of political 
practice typically represent distinct phases of intensification of political ef- 
forts. Like dharnas, roko actions were usually employed as one stage within 
a hierarchy of efforts to gain recognition and provoke a reaction from or 
meeting with officials. “It depends on the issue,” explained a local leader of 
the Communist Party of India. “If it’s a burning issue,” he continued, “and 
we want to react quickly, then we go for rasta roko, like in the case of the 
price hike of petrol and diesel or other essential commodities.” But other 
issues required more systemic approaches: “For something that’s a longer 
process, we take a phase-wise plan. A total bandh [a complete strike shut- 
ting down everything] is the most effective, but we use it only when it is 
necessary [as the last phase]. Otherwise people will become upset with us. 
Rasta rokos are most effective during peak time, between 10:30 and 11:00, 
when employees are going to work*4 

Preplanned roko actions target the busiest intersections at the peak of 
their usage to create maximum impact. Indeed, a certain amount of disrup- 
tion of everyday life is seen as essential to being heard. Prakash, the local 
leader of the Dalit wing of a major political party, introduced in chapter 1, 
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explained that road and rail blockades can be essential because “if people 
suffer in the train or in the bus, their awareness will also be raised about is- 
sues. If we only go for press, then only educated people or readers will know 
the issue. Even just a half hour late, then everyone, also the common man 
knows what the issue is.” 

Yet, it is clear that roko actions are not typically the first activity under- 
taken by a group. They usually occur only after other channels have been 
exhausted. After the Union Carbide gas disaster in Bhopal in 1984, activists 
have continued to advocate for adequate compensation for the victims. A 
rail roko action was held on December 3, 2011 to amplify demands that vic- 
tims should receive additional compensation (see figure 6.4). In elaborating 
and justifying the staging of the rail roko event, the International Campaign 
for Justice in Bhopal explained its rationale: 


We are stopping trains to: 


1. Get adequate compensation from Union Carbide Corporation and 
The Dow Chemical Company. 

2. What we have got is too little and it has not had any deterrent im- 
pact on the corporation. 

3. ‘This is because the government sold us out in 1989 and let the cor- 
poration walk away. 

4. Last year the government promised to make amends for its betrayal 
in 1989 by filing a Curative Petition. 

5. The Curative Petition massively downplays the number of deaths 
and the severity of injuries—even though the government's own fig- 
ures show the true picture—and demonstrates that the government 
is keener to protect the interests of the American corporations than 
those of the victims. 

6. The government is going against its own data to let the corporations 
get away once again with paying a pittance. 

7. We have been trying to talk to the government about this issue for a 
year without any resolution. 

8. We have tried other forms of popular protest but they have not 
moved the government enough. 

9. That is why we are forced to take this step. 

10. We hope you sympathise with our demand and appreciate that jus- 
tice in Bhopal is a step towards toxic free future for all of us. You 
may not be a Bhopali survivor but you too have corporate toxins in 
your body. In that sense this is our common battle. 
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The decision to perform a roko action was taken only after efforts to gain 
the government’s attention through other means had failed. In contrast to 
earlier attempts, however, organizers of this rail roko deemed it success- 
ful in gaining the attention of the government. Reporting it as a “victory” 
on their website, the International Campaign for Justice in Bhopal an- 
nounced that the chief minister of Madhya Pradesh had met personally 
with survivors of the tragedy, offered support to their demands, and for- 
warded them to the prime minister.” Other activists I spoke with also 
confirmed the decision to use roko actions only after other efforts to gain 
an audience with government officials had failed. Another Dalit leader ex- 
plained, “If we only use memorandums, no one will respond to us,’ em- 
phasizing the fact that some types of political communication are easier to 
ignore than others.’ 

There has also been a rise—especially in Telangana—in preplanned maha 
rasta roko actions (mega roadblocks) that block not just a single intersection 
but instead an entire length of national highway, sometimes as much as 250 
kilometers.” Local groups set up tents, cook food, sleep in the middle of the 
highway, and park bullock carts and tractors to prevent traffic from moving 
along the road. These actions have been used to demand an increased power 
supply to farmers, to oppose the establishment of a toll plaza by the National 
Highways Authority of India, and to promote land redistribution and regu- 
larization of land titles. A variation on this theme was the Telangana “Palle 


FIGURE 6.4. Announcement for a “Rail Roko for Your Rights” event in Bhopal de- 


manding compensation for victims of the Bhopal gas disaster, December 3, 2011. 
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FIGURE 6.5. “Separate Telangana” advocates having lunch on the railway tracks at 
Hasanparthy Railway Station in Warangal District during a “Palle Palle Pattala Paiki” 


(Villages on the Rail Tracks) dawn-to-dusk maha rail roko agitation, March 1, 2011 
(photo: V. Raju/The Hindu). 


Palle Pattala Paiki” (Villages on the Rail Tracks) on March 1, 2011—a day-long 
maha rail roko event in which people cooked, sat, slept, socialized, and carried 
out their everyday lives on the railway tracks. Its primary purpose was to 
hold elected officials accountable to their campaign promises to form a new 
Telangana state (see figure 6.5). The one-day rail blockade, called by the 
TJAC, prevented all trains from entering or leaving the South Indian city 
of Hyderabad from 6:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m.” This action was just one in a 
long series of roko events staged both by advocates and opponents of the 
new state between December 2009 and the new states formation in 2014. In 
some cases, both sides held roko actions simultaneously. 
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Elsewhere in India, we can see examples not only of the spatial extension 
of roko events but also of their temporal extension, spanning not just a sin- 
gle day or period of hours but weeks or even months. In the northwestern 
state of Rajasthan, hundreds of men and women of the Gujjar community 
sat, squatted, and laid down on the railway tracks for nearly two months, 
blocking railroad traffic with their bodies to send a message to New Delhi 
asking to be included within the government’s affirmative action quota. 
From April through June 2008 their actions severely disrupted traffic on 
major railway routes, causing the cancellation of “some 381 trains,” rerouting 
of other trains on lengthy detours, and the loss of more than 650 million ru- 
pees in passenger revenues, with additional roko actions staged by Gujjars 
in subsequent years.®* Farmers in various parts of the country regularly sit 
on the railway tracks to draw the government's attention to shortages of 
fertilizers, water, or other inputs, or to express hardships caused by prices 
of agricultural commodities. Most recently, farmers have used this method 
to convey their opposition to the rapid implementation of new farms laws in 
which they had no input.® 

So powerful are roko actions that even the state has been known to halt 
trains as a way of preventing other forms of political activity. Nine days after 
the “Palle Palle Pattala Paiki” roko action, forty-three passenger trains, four 
express trains, and three of the four routes of the Multi-Modal Transport 
System (local commuter trains) connecting the Telangana districts and sur- 
rounding outlying areas to the twin cities of Hyderabad and Secunderabad 
were canceled by the government in an unsuccessful attempt to prevent the 
widely publicized “Million March” in the city of Hyderabad.°° 

Although the use of rail lines for political communication has a history in 
India nearly as long as the existence of the railways, with the increase in road 
travel and improvement of national highways, road blockages have become 
equally important ways to convey political messages. In July 2009, some five 
hundred students and parents of the New Era School in Mumbai blocked all 
six lanes of a major Mumbai arterial road for a full seven hours, drawing at- 
tention to the government's inaction in reopening the school, mired for the 
previous eight months in legal battles.” The parents in Mumbai succeeded 
not only in gaining an immediate meeting with the state education director 
that same day but also in getting the school reopened several days later.°* 
Their action was widely criticized for the inconvenience it caused to com- 
muters, but it is important to recognize that it occurred only after a range 
of other efforts had failed to successfully gain attention. Haresh, the father of 
one of the students, outlined the earlier efforts that parents had tried: 
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I am father of a nine-year-old daughter who is at home for last two 
months thinking why is she not going to school? Why is this injustice 
being meted out to her? A young mind today is talking about courts 
and street protests instead of learning history, science and maths, 
which will lead her to nation building. Does anyone even know that 
parents and students with sitting MLA had been on hunger strike for 
seven days, handing out roses to passer-byes and motorists on the 
same road for days to end? ... When the state turns a blind eye to in- 
justice, and greedy people with power and corruption turn predators, 
public will take the same course we took. Though the entire struggle 
has been peaceful, both us parents and students heartily apologise for 
even the smallest inconvenience to anyone. ... Mumbai Police and 
the chief minister deserve a salute for their fairness and support.°? 


Only when other strategies failed to achieve a timely resolution did parents 
turn to a roko action. 

As we can see from these various examples, roko actions are staged both 
by formal political organizations and coalitions with extensive experience in 
political activism, like the TJAC or its opposing coalition, the United Andhra 
Joint Action Committee, and by local or neighborhood groups with little or 
no formal political experience or prior association as a formal group. In ad- 
dition, both middle-class Indians, such as the parents of children at the New 
Era School, and more marginalized socioeconomic groups, like the Chennai 
cyclone victims, participate in preplanned roko actions. Earlier examples 
of roko and6lans from the 1980s and 1990s similarly offer evidence that in- 
dividuals from a wide range of socioeconomic and caste backgrounds also 
participate in such actions. A major rasta roko event staged in the western 
Indian state of Maharashtra in November 1981, for example, was led by an 
organization made up primarily of the sons of “big farmers who dominate 
the villages and have become mainly a capitalist farmer class, working their 
lands through wage labourers and selling a major portion of their crops 
on the market” In the early 1990s, faced with the prospect of expansion 
of India’s system of affirmative action to make more equal the educational 
and employment opportunities available to marginalized groups, roko ac- 
tions and other forms of political protest were led, in the words of one ob- 
server, by “the privileged upper caste pampered students and their parents 
who, having had it good all these years, fear that their empire is now being 
threatened.” In Chandigarh, one of many cities where anti-affirmative ac- 
tion agitations occurred, government employees joined students in filling 
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the streets and blocking roads in protest.” Thus, roko actions are a form of 
political communication used not only by members of marginalized, lower- 
caste, or impoverished groups but also by wealthy farmers, university stu- 
dents from elite families, government employees, middle-class parents, and 
members of upper-caste groups. This troubles existing arguments that sug- 
gest that it is only slum dwellers, squatters, illiterate and uneducated labor- 
ers, and members of lower-caste and other populations defined as targets of 
governmentality who engage in such forms of political activity.” 


“Spontaneous Nonviolent Roko Actions” 


The second subtype within the category of peaceful, nonviolent demonstra- 
tions offered by the senior railway official, Mr. Kohli, are spontaneous roko 
actions. These, too, Mr. Kohli said, were “also usually non-violent” and oc- 
curred in response to “a fairly legitimate complaint””* Spontaneous roko 
actions almost always occur in response to a very localized issue, usually 
a specific event, and they usually have “no clear leaders.” This lack of clear 
leaders, he said, often made such actions more difficult for the Railways to 
deal with, because it was never clear exactly with whom officials should 
negotiate. 

As an example of this second, more spontaneous type, Mr. Kohli offered 
the following: “We [the South Central Railways] have 38,000 unguarded 
level crossings. Once villagers sat on the tracks to protest the killing of an 
auto rickshaw driver by a train at an unmanned level crossing. The villagers 
refused to vacate, and eventually mild force was needed to break it up?” 

Most of the examples he offered of this form were responses to very local, 
immediate concerns and therefore typically occurred in the absence of me- 
diation by a formal organization or political party. This is in contrast to 
preplanned roko actions, most of which are organized by a party, coalition, 
neighborhood association, or other formal organization. 


“Illegitimate, Illegal, and Disruptive Activities 
with No Intention to Harm Lives” 


Mr. Kohli went on to contrast preplanned and spontaneous “largely peace- 
ful demonstrations” with his second overarching category of “illegitimate, 
illegal, and disruptive activities” which also has two subcategories: actions 
“with the intention to disrupt but not harm lives (except perhaps for en- 
emies of the state)” and “targeted planned violent activity with the goal of 
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maximum damage to human life and property.’ As an example of the first 
subcategory, he offered the Maoist-inspired Naxalite revolutionaries, re- 
ferring to the underground rural movement prevalent in several parts of 
India—most notably, Bengal, Telangana, Andhra Pradesh, Jharkhand, and 
Chhattisgarh—that resorts to armed encounters with landlords and police. 
“Whenever Naxalites want to show their strength? Mr. Kohli said, “they 
capture a [railway] station, remove the people, and blast the communica- 
tion and signaling systems. This can cause a one-month delay while it gets 
rebuilt, or a slowdown causing trains to run more slowly? Previously this 
type of action occurred once or twice a year; however, over the past decade 
it has become less common, he said. 

What surprised me, however, was that Mr. Kohli and many others in the 
senior level of the railways were still willing to grant some legitimacy to these 
violent actions. Another senior security commissioner with the Northern 
Railways told me that, during the two years he was posted in Hyderabad, 
“the Naxalites would warn the railways in advance to clear a station, and 
as a result, not one railway person or passenger was ever hurt in their at- 
tacks.’ He attributed the rise of this militancy to social disparities, saying, 
“The rich are getting richer and the poor are getting poorer,’ and added, 
“Tribal areas are the main places that this Naxalite problem exists. Tribals 
see it as their recourse. Industrialists, traders, businessmen come in. Profit is 
being extracted by outsiders and in return they're not getting anything and 
the government hasnt done much for these people. So they feel deprived 
of their legitimate dues. If their demands are met, maybe one day they will 
shun violence?” Thus, he acknowledged that this “illegitimate” activity was 
a result of the concerns of the disenfranchised continuing to go unheard, 
despite their efforts to communicate. 

These observations of the “legitimacy” of militant action align with the 
ethnographic observations of Lipika Kamra and Uday Chandra, who argue 
that militant Maoist movements, despite their apparent antipathy to elec- 
toral politics and animosity toward the state, have actually deepened de- 
mocracy rather than working against it.”* They argue that “revolutionary 
praxis” is less “a vanguardist imposition on the masses than a site of ongoing 
negotiations?” They show the ongoing interaction between the domains of 
electoral politics and Maoist practice, as residents turn to both electoral rep- 
resentatives and Naxalite leaders for assistance in gaining recognition and 
getting their concerns addressed. “Yesterday’s rebels may be tomorrow's leg- 
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islators,’ they write, explaining that “‘state’ and ‘society’ are both transformed 


simultaneously” and that “ordinary villagers, far from being sandwiched 
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between rival political authorities, have grown accustomed over time to ap- 
proach each authority with a particular set of demands and expectations. .. . 
Far from being sandwiched between rival authorities or led by kinship rela- 
tions to one side or another, subalterns committed themselves to multiple 
allegiances and hedged their bets to ensure their physical security:’®° Kamra 
and Chandra argue persuasively that 


the Maoist insurgency has brought a renewed focus on these margins 
of modern India [regions of central and eastern India in which Maoist 
activism is widespread], paradoxically deepening democracy even as 
it is contested from the “outside.” Local, state and national elections are 
regularly held in insurgent areas. Despite its stated antipathy towards 
Indian democracy, the Maoist movement has not subverted or dimin- 
ished it in any sense. . . . Insofar as modern “democracy” retains its 
original meaning as the rule of the demos, the antinomies of subaltern 
agency ought to be regarded [as] at the heart of popular democracy. 
Rather than destroying the so-called sham of mass democracy, Maoist 
revolutionary praxis may have, in fact, revitalized it." 


Nandini Sundar similarly asserts that local villagers “want both the Mao- 
ists and the state but for different reasons. They need open parliamentary 
parties and civil liberties groups who can help them when they get arrested, 
as well as a party like the Maoists who can help them keep their land?* 
Rather than showing revolutionary violence as the opposite of democracy 
then, Sundar, like Kamra and Chandra, concludes that Maoist practices 
have deepened democracy, a view reinforced by the research of other schol- 


ars as well. 


“Targeted Planned Violent Activity 
with the Goal of Maximum Damage” 


The final subtype described by Mr. Kohli was “targeted planned violent ac- 
tivity with the goal of maximum damage to human life and property.’ As an 
example, he offered the November 26, 2008, bomb blasts in Mumbai, which 
targeted Chhatrapati Shivaji Terminus (formerly the Victoria railway sta- 
tion) among other sites and resulted in more than 170 deaths and over 300 
injured. A second example was the July 2006 series of seven bomb blasts on 
the Mumbai Suburban Railway, which killed 209 people and injured more 
than 700 others. One of the most striking features of Mr. Kohli’s character- 
ization of “illegitimate, illegal, and disruptive activities” is that most of the 
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actions he described were not performed with the intent of advancing a spe- 
cific demand of the state. Instead, they were more typically done to refuse 
the state’s authority and to demonstrate the power of their own actors and 
leaders as an alternate body of authority. 


Participatory versus Adversarial Actions 


Mr. Kohli’s categories, although obviously not the only way we can distin- 
guish among various types of action that may appear superficially the same, 
help confirm the simple fact that not all roko actions mean the same thing 
or address the same audiences. His latter scenarios—his third and fourth 
groups—may be ones that Chakrabarty and others imagine when they refer 
to roko actions as rejections of state sovereignty.** But it is important to rec- 
ognize that these violent actions make up just one subset of a much wider 
variety of roko actions, many of which are not efforts to reject the state's 
sovereignty. Richard Kernaghan, in his ethnographic work on the Maoist- 
inspired Shining Path and its blockage and control of roads in the context of 
Peru, observes that these types of roadblocks generally have more to do with 
creating a sense of solidarity among followers through the successful asser- 
tion of power than with any attempt to negotiate or engage with the state or 
its representatives.®° This is an important distinction to make in comparison 
with the earlier examples I offered, and we should be cautious about group- 
ing together these very different kinds of political actions and dismissing 
them all as rejections of or challenges to the state’s sovereignty. 

What are most useful for the reconsideration of theoretical approaches to 
blockades are the actions that fall within the first two subcategories—those 
that Mr. Kohli regarded as more legitimate—and it is these actions that most 
clearly illustrate two of this book’s arguments. First, these practices can be 
seen as forms of negotiation with and reification of the state rather than 
as a rejection of its sovereignty. Second, the widespread recognition of at 
least some legitimacy in these actions’ demands has resulted in recogniz- 
able alterations in the authorities’ everyday applications of legal systems. I 
offer Mr. Kohli’s categorizations to show that breaking down such events 
into specific subcategories enables us to make important distinctions in the 
motives, goals, strategies, and contexts shaping each incident, rather than 
collapsing together all of these examples as a single undifferentiated form of 
political practice, as has been more common. It also enables us to recognize 
the ways in which members of different demographic groups participate in 
a shared repertoire of available political practices. 
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Government Responses to Roko Actions 


Moving from viewing roko actions only as “law-and-order” problems that 
require sending in the police, railway officials are increasingly taking the 
approach of granting audiences to those blocking railway traffic. Ashima 
Singh, the divisional railway manager for the Northeastern Railways, whom 
I met in 2009, has been recognized for pioneering a new method for re- 
sponding to roko blockages and other political disruptions of rail traffic. 
She introduced face-to-face meetings in which senior railway officials talk 
directly with those preventing the movement of trains. The method has 
gained traction within the railway administration and is now being used to 
train railway officers in other divisions. And Ashima Singh herself was sub- 
sequently promoted to the position of director of the Indian Railway Insti- 
tute of Transport Management. She described to me what she characterized 
as a typical situation: 


There's a river called the Saryu, between Barebanki and Gonda, near 
Saryu station. There was a mela [fair or festival] going on there. Some 
of the occupants of a train—on their way to the mela—pulled the 
communication chain while the train was on a bridge so that they 
could get down to get water from the [holy] river to take to the 
temple. It was a seven-span bridge, about 300 meters. A speeding 
train came from the other direction as they were walking on the 
tracks. Seventeen people were killed. A message came to us that some 
three thousand people were sitting on the track and not letting the 
train move further. We received this message at 8:30 p.m., but we im- 
mediately traveled 70 kilometers from Lucknow. I and another lady, 
just the two of us with no police, we went and sat on the tracks with 
them. Twenty-five thousand passengers were stranded. There were six 
trains waiting on either side. We went and sat on the track with them. 
We told them, “What you want to do, do it to us rather than to your 
own colleagues. 


A relief train was sent to take the bodies, and rail traffic resumed shortly 
thereafter. Singh attributed this quick resolution both to the railway offi- 
cials’ willingness to communicate directly with those blocking the tracks 
and to their refusal to call in the police, which would quickly have turned 
the problem into a law-and-order issue and likely resulted in violence. She 
understood that those sitting on the tracks wanted to be acknowledged and 
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were seeking an audience with a representative of the state. Regardless of 
the legitimacy of their grievance, she argued that allowing them to air it and 
redirect it away from railway property toward specific government officials 
was more constructive than sending in military or police reinforcements. 
“You have to encourage them to target an individual person, not the railway 
as an institution or arm of government,’ she said. 

Other examples have had similar outcomes, but what is most striking was 
the opposition she said she initially encountered from her superiors. “When 
we started this method when we were younger, our seniors also objected to 
this method,’ she said. “They feared that if anything happened to us, they 
would be held responsible.” In another incident, a local group kidnapped 
an assistant engineer and blocked railway traffic after their earlier efforts 
to get the railways to make urgent repairs had failed. Singh again went out 
to speak personally with the villagers involved. In this case, those blocking 
railway traffic wanted the railways to repair a railway embankment that was 
in imminent danger of giving way and flooding the village. Within half an 
hour of her arrival, the train and the kidnapped engineer were released and 
traffic resumed, yet she did not leave the area. Instead, she stayed on for 
the next twenty-four hours to supervise repairs of the embankment. A 
local minister of Parliament met her and asked, “What are you doing? 
Have you already penalized the local authorities in this incident?” But 
she refused to pass on the blame, instead focusing on how best to resolve the 
grievance. Even the engineer who had been kidnapped came back after 
he was released and began helping with the repairs. In the end, most of the 
village worked together with railway employees to repair the embankment. 
She argues that an incident that could have turned into another Gujjar-type 
agitation—which blocked traffic in Rajasthan for nearly two months—was 
resolved through genuine communication and a focus on the problem at 
hand, enabling those with grievances to be heard. 
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SEVEN. RALLIES, PROCESSIONS, AND YATRAS 


Ticketless Travel and the Journey to “Political Arrival” 


Your agitation [dndolana] sounds creative [srjandtmakanga] 
Our agony [dvédana] looks violent [himsatmakangad] —VARAVARA RAO, “Déjà vu,’ 
1986 


No issue. No reason. Just to show our strength. To show wed arrived. —Dalit profes- 
sional, explaining why he and his colleagues would travel ticketless to Nagpur each 
year, April 16, 2009 


In April 2009, I mentioned my research work on political uses of the rail- 
ways to a well-educated Dalit professional from Maharashtra.’ As I elabo- 
rated on my interest in rail roko blockades, alarm chain pulling, ticketless 
travel, and other creative uses of transportation networks for the purposes of 
political communication, his enthusiastic reaction took me by surprise but 
suggested that I was onto something important. “Oh yes, we also did that!” 
he exclaimed with excitement. “In the 1970s and 80s, I participated in many. 
About seven to eight thousand would travel from Aurangabad to Nagpur. .. . 
We did it twice every year—14th April [Dalit leader B. R. Ambedkar’s birth 
anniversary] and 14th October [the anniversary of Ambedkar’s conversion 
to Buddhism in Nagpur]? When I asked whether there were specific issues 
that he and others had been advocating in their twice-annual pilgrimages, he 
replied, “No issue. No reason. Just to show our strength. To show wed arrived” 
My curiosity piqued, I followed up with another question, asking whether 


everyone had traveled without tickets, to which he replied, “Of course. That 
was the whole point. And after a while the Railways responded by adding 
an extra train for us; he continued with pride. “Thats when we knew wed 
really arrived!” 

Railway administrators, acting as central government employees, re- 
sponded to the annual pilgrimages to Ambedkar’s Deekshabhoomi (place of 
conversion) by adding additional bogies or even entire trains to accommo- 
date the large numbers of people traveling without tickets. These decisions 
suggest that, by the 1970s and ’80s, government representatives had begun to 
redefine the collective ticketless travel of Maharashtrian Dalits as a political 
act rather than as a legal violation, thereby granting the practice a formal le- 
gitimacy and allowing Dalits to join the status of other recognized political 
groups. The recognition of their collective ticketless travel as political rather 
than criminal was indeed, as my interlocutor so clearly emphasized, a mark 
of Maharashtrian Dalits’ “ 
“political arrival” to describe situations in which state officials recognize an 


political arrival” In this chapter, I use the phrase 


action as political, using their discretionary power to decide which actions 
are political or, in some cases, redefining as political (if sometimes only tem- 
porarily) acts that might otherwise be defined as criminal, misdemeanors, 
or civil offenses. 

Ticketless travel, like alarm chain pulling and roko actions, is widely used 
politically in India, both as a means of collective travel to political rallies and 
as a public display of identity. While sitting one day in the office of Mr. Das, 
a senior official in India’s South Central Railway, he explained to me that 
there are two types of ticketless travel: “There are those who are trying to 
avoid paying. They will be arrested,” he said. “And then there are those who 
will travel en masse when there is a big political meeting. They know no one 
can touch them. No arrests will be made. It’s not possible. Arrests would 
create more problems, like the destruction of railway property. Unofficially 
everyone understands”? His observations resonated with those of another 
retired railway official I met in Lucknow, who told me that it is now so well 
known that the police and railways will accommodate a political group trav- 
eling ticketless, without harassing or arresting them, that it is quite common 
in some parts of India like Bihar for labor recruiters to distribute political 
flags “from one party or another” to their newly recruited laborers and then 
take them to the distant worksite on the train without purchasing tickets.* 
Although the first official implied that the threat of violence is an impor- 
tant factor in not contesting ticketless travel, the second suggests that the 
political dimensions of this type of group travel are not irrelevant to the 
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government's stance. If railway officials were simply afraid of what any large 
group of travelers might do, then there would be no need for labor recruit- 
ers to perform the charade of having their laborers carry political flags. 

Another example shared by Mr. Mehta, the Government Railway Police 
official introduced in chapter 6, makes this even clearer. When more than 
600,000 people, most of whom had traveled ticketless, converged on the city 
of Lucknow for a large political rally featuring India’s deputy prime minister 
and the states chief minister in September 2002, sixteen people were killed 
in a stampede at Lucknow’s Charbagh Railway Station as rallyists returned 
to the railway station to make their way home after the event.’ Following an 
inquiry, the blame for this incident was placed on the railways for having had 
insufficient measures in place to handle a crowd of this size, with the divi- 
sional railway manager for the Lucknow division of the Northern Railways 
transferred to a less desirable post as punishment.® To prevent such incidents 
from recurring, political groups routinely inform the railways when rallies are 
occurring, and in turn, the railways provide additional trains to carry people 
to and from those rallies.” And although we may be tempted to dismiss this 
example as an illustration of the organizational advantages and dispropor- 
tionate access to public space of political parties in power, the fact that I was 
told similar stories of railway accommodation of other groups suggests that 
this accommodation is not offered only to political parties in power. 


Histories of Ticketless Travel 


By 1921, when the Non-Cooperation Movement led by M. K. Gandhi was 
active, ticketless travel became an object of inquiry for the British colonial 
administration. Officials sought to discover how widespread the problem 
was and whether isolated reports of its occurrence actually reflected a wider, 
more systematic problem. In that year, for example, a crowd of ticketless 
travelers returning from a Non-Cooperation meeting organized in Lud- 
hiana by the Indian National Congress was highlighted in debates in the 
House of Lords as typical of the wider political uses of ticketless travel in 
India more generally. In a letter to Lord Lytton, the under secretary of state 
for India, Sir Michael O'Dwyer described the crowd as one that “was return- 
ing from one of Gandhi's great demonstrations,’ continuing that “as usual 
on those occasions, [it] invaded the railway station, intimidated the staff, 
took possession of the train, and travelled without tickets?’ Virtually iden- 
tical statements were offered in the House of Lords debates over whether 
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the existing strength of the British Army in India should be maintained or 
reduced. One member stated, “That was a crowd which had just been at- 
tending one of Mr. Gandhi’s great demonstrations, and as so often happens 
in India now, it took possession of the train, and travelled without taking 
any tickets,’ suggesting that this represented a regular pattern rather than an 
exception and using it to advocate for strengthening the army.” Railway of- 
ficials in the Punjab where the incident took place responded by downplay- 
ing it as an isolated one: 


We had no reason to suppose that we had underestimated the amount 
of interference with railway traffic. The information given by the Rail- 
way Board tallied with what we had received ourselves, namely, that 
occasionally students were carried away by the exuberance of their en- 
thusiasm and more or less raided trains, travelled without tickets and 
intimidated the railway staff. . .. We have not had from any source 
any information which would lead us to suppose that the incident 
described by Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s correspondent is in any sense a 
common incident or one of frequent occurrence.” 


Their correspondent, C. W. Gwynne, concluded that “we may say quite safely 
that the occurrence was an isolated one.” 

Yet ticketless travel continued to be a subject of concern over the next 
decade and a half, leading to the proposal on March 23, 1936, of a bill to 
amend the Indian Railway Act to grant railway officials greater power to 
respond to the problem. The Marwadi Association, a pan-regional organ- 
ization of traders and merchants with origins in Rajasthan, weighed in on 
the debate as railway officials conducted a more systematic analysis of the 
problem of ticketless travel in the wake of the bill’s proposal. Strikingly, 
however, individuals traveling without tickets for political purposes was not 
included among the five categories of ticketless travel that they identified: 


(i) persons belonging to the professions and the merchants class and 
others who are obliged to travel without tickets due to late arrival at sta- 
tions or other similar reasons, or who, having purchased tickets, have 
lost them in the way; (ii) unemployed persons coming from villages 
and towns in search of employment or returning disappointed; (iii) 
vagrants, sadhus, religious or other mendicants and the like; (iv) men 
drawn from various classes who deliberately travel without tickets; 
(v) the friends and acquaintances of the Railway staff, who may do so 
with the assistance or connivance of the latter. 
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In 1939, with the continued rise of anticolonial nationalist sentiments, how- 
ever, political motivations for ticketless travel again became a serious object 
of concern for British administrators. The confidential Andhra Provincial 
Congress Committee circular of July 29, 1942, cited in chapter 5, names tick- 
etless travel as a key strategy used by the Quit India Movement. 

The new post-independence government of India also inherited ticket- 
less travel as a concern. Jawaharlal Nehru, for example, speaking to an audi- 
ence in Bihar in 1955, said, 


Ticketless travel has become an occupation of the people of Bihar now. 
Iam sure you will earn a great name for yourselves. Some members of 
your Action Committee had gone to Delhi to meet me, and forgetting 
that the rest of India is not yet like Patna they travelled without tickets. 
They were promptly arrested and sent off to jail which surprised them 
no end. How can we go on like this?” 


In the wake of Indian independence, acknowledgment of ticketless travel 
as a political rather than criminal act continued to be a variable and ne- 
gotiated form of recognition and a mark of “political arrival,” as the next 
section argues. 


» 


Performing “Political Arrival 


As we saw in chapters 5 and 6, the shift from defining an act as criminal to 
defining it as political is not necessarily permanent and can change depend- 
ing on who is engaging in a particular action. For many marginalized groups, 
obtaining recognition as having a legitimate voice in the public sphere is an 
ongoing project.’ Thus, pilgrimages, rallies, processions, and other visible 
collective actions play an important role in constructing, projecting, and 
protecting the hard-won legitimacy of voices in the public sphere, particu- 
larly for members of historically disenfranchised populations. This process 
involves continual coalition-building, investment in alliances, and the forg- 
ing of links with a wide range of partners and intermediaries who can facili- 
tate connections, interventions, audiences, and consultations with those in 
elected and appointed government positions or other positions of authority. 
I define this process as building “axes of access.” 

The focus on individual efforts to make connections with intermediaries 
to gain access to public resources and state recognition—whether directly 
or through integration into various types of networks—is widespread.!° 
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Much less attention has been given, however, to the ways that collective 
mobilizations are used to establish connections with channels of access to 
public resources. As the preceding chapters have argued, scholarly analy- 
sis of collective actions tends to portray group mobilizations not as efforts 
to access state resources or otherwise hail the state, but rather as rebellion 
or opposition to the state, therefore downplaying its role in the amplifica- 
tion of efforts to communicate with the state. Gabrielle Kruks-Wisner, in 
her work on claims-making in India, argues that “understanding when and 
how citizens engage rather than exit from or rebel against the state is... of 
critical consequence,’ opening up exciting new avenues for investigation.” 
She writes, “My central argument . . . is that citizens who traverse local so- 
cial and spatial boundaries will, all else equal, be more likely to make claims 
on the state, and will do so through a broader repertoire of practices, than 
those who remain more constrained.”* This suggests that access to collec- 
tive forms of mobilization is dependent on exposure to social differences 
and broader repertoires of practice—from “direct appeals to officials, to bro- 
kerage through third parties, to collective claam-making through associa- 
tions, and contentious collective action?” 

Although her focus is on “the micro-determinants of citizen action at the 
level of the individual, asking why people living in the same institutional set- 
tings navigate access to the state through different means,” her data simulta- 
neously open up important questions about when and how individuals come 
together with others to engage representatives of the state collectively. She 
reports, for example, on one interview in which a woman described her ef- 
forts to access the governments Mahatma Gandhi National Rural Employ- 
ment Guarantee Scheme (MGNREGS), which entitles rural residents to one 
hundred days of guaranteed work per year. “There was the issue of get- 
ting documentation so that we could get work,” reported the woman. “We 
went again and again to get our names on the list [for job cards]. So it 
became necessary to do more. Our whole [women’s self-help] group went 
at once. There were so many of us that we crowded the office, and the of- 
ficials there finally gave up the papers”! Kruks-Wisner reports that despite 
the fact that “social rights campaigns in India have effectively employed 
contentious strategies to shape policy at the state and national levels . . . just 
17 percent . . . reported that they had participated in a rally, strike, or other 
kind of protest activity, and just 11 percent were aware of an active social 
movement organization in their vicinity” Even though their collective ac- 
tion was effective, it is unlikely that the women participating in it would 
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have included themselves in the 17 percent that Kruks-Wisner identifies as 
having reported participation in a “rally, strike, or other protest activity,” 
and yet they were able to accomplish collectively what they were unable to 
do as individuals. 

This collective effort to get themselves registered is an example of what I 
refer to as the creation of an “axis of access.’ An axis of access is a channel— 
often created collectively—that enables an effective connection with the 
state. As Ribot and Peluso argue, we can see this as distinct from a right.” 
Even when rights exist, not everyone has the ability to realize these rights or 
have them recognized. In the case of the women seeking registration in the 
MGNREGS employment program, this was a channel that was only able to be 
opened collectively. Approached through this lens, individuals approaching 
the state on their own, individuals seeking out an intermediary to negotiate 
with the state on their behalf, collective efforts (whether stemming from 
associational membership or simply shared interests), and social move- 
ment mobilization can be seen as different stages within a single process of 
seeking state recognition or accessing state services or resources. As Kruks- 
Wisner argues, the repertoire of available actions and customary channels is 
a product of both local landscapes and individual social and spatial expo- 
sure. So, too, is the fact that those who are successful in their initial encoun- 
ters with the state have little need to escalate their efforts, offering another 
explanation for why such a small percentage of the population might report 
having engaged in social movement mobilizations. Not everyone needs so- 
cial movements or collective action to access the state. 

As I argued earlier, rather than seeing individual and collective actions as 
two distinct categories juxtaposed in opposition to one another, the move- 
ment from individual to collective action can be viewed as a way to escalate 
efforts to gain the attention of state representatives, as can the move from 
attempts to access local representatives of the state to approaching more dis- 
tant representatives. Jennifer Bussell, for example, notes that after efforts to 
gain state recognition are blocked at the local level, citizens often seek out 
higher-level politicians, located at a greater remove.” Her contemporary 
observations of this are consistent with historical data on India as well.” 

It is not only those in marginal positions seeking state services or those 
seeking upward social mobility who recognize the importance of being well 
connected, however. Those who find themselves in positions of power— 
administrators, elected officials, or those who are able to compel others to 
follow their instructions—also recognize the importance of maintaining and 
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continuing to expand their connections in all directions, not simply upward, 
to preserve crucial access to information. Zeynep Tufekci’s observations of the 
vulnerability of authoritarian regimes to sudden collective assertions point 
precisely to the importance of being well connected to sources of informa- 
tion from multiple directions (up, down, and laterally). She writes, “Democ- 
racies, as imperfect as they may be, tend to be more stable not only because 
they have more legitimacy than authoritarian regimes, but also because they 
can engage in self-correction more easily, since voter dissatisfaction with a 
government leads directly to a change in its leaders?” Effective rulers have 
long recognized the importance of good communication as a means of en- 
suring their own continuation of power. Tufekci cites, for example, the Ming 
Dynasty’s Emperor Zhu Di, who asserted, “Stability depends on superior 
and inferior communicating; there is none when they do not. From ancient 
times, many a state has fallen because a ruler did not know the affairs of the 
people?” 

The importance of access to information also helps explain the con- 
tinued openness of politicians in India to regular face-to-face audiences 
and direct interactions with their constituents, as discussed in chapter 2.78 
Many elected officials—and political parties more generally—recognize the 
need to keep their fingers on the pulses circulating more generally to main- 
tain their positions, especially at the local level. The need to be aware of 
current trends in public opinion also explains why politicians and parties 
so often try to get out in front of and position themselves as leaders within 
emerging social movements, as the many examples from the Telangana and 
other recent movements illustrate.” 

Yet as we have seen, individual concerns—what some call “claims”—are 
much more likely to be legible to politicians and less likely to be ignored 
when communicated collectively. Successful “political arrival” therefore de- 
pends on the effective performance of collective identity and shared inter- 
ests, which in turn, requires the building of alliances and the perception of 
common cause. When viewed from this perspective, collective identities do 
not appear to exist naturally prior to processes of political mobilization but 
rather must be forged. Awareness of the dependence of politicians and po- 
litical parties on their constituents also raises the important question of the 
relationships between those who try to act as representatives and those they 
purport to be representing. In the next section I address portrayals of these 
two groups and of the relationships between them as they relate to collective 
identities and forms of assembly. 
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Publics Addressed and Publics Invoked 


Those who see themselves as leaders or representatives do not always con- 
sider themselves a part of the groups they claim to represent. A likely apoc- 
ryphal story concerning a Bengali-language film begins by establishing 
that the film had become an unexpected blockbuster hit. After playing in 
Kolkata theaters for many weeks to packed houses at every screening, two 
members of the Bengali bhadralok (lit., “respectable people,’ or the profes- 
sional salaried Bengali middle class) went to see the film. Afterward, as the 
two friends were exiting the theater, one of them turned to the other and said, 
“A truly wonderful film. But, you know, I dont think the public will appreci- 
ate it” This story captures a quite common invocation of the concept of the 
public as an imagined body of people with whom the speaker does not self- 
identify—indeed, against whom one can define oneself, one’s tastes, and one’s 
sensibilities. There is tremendous power attributed to this type of conjured 
public and to the media through which they are represented as communi- 
cating. In what follows, I intervene within existing theorizations of publics 
by comparing explicit representations of two types of publics in the context 
of Telugu-speaking southern India.*° In doing so, I examine their relation- 
ships to one another, to the state and other forms of authority, and, most im- 
portantly, to democracy and the various genealogies of its practice in India. 

The representation of the first type of public parallels representations 
of European publics that emerged in relation to the growing circulation of 
print media (and later other forms of mass media). We might think of it 
along the lines of the classic bourgeois public sphere described by Jürgen 
Habermas, albeit in the distinctive version born of the unique pressures 
and perspectives fostered by a colonial context and celebrated in its later 
form by Benedict Anderson in his discussion of the rise of new forms of 
imagined community.” In Habermas this begins with face-to-face ex- 
changes in the coffeehouses of the new European mercantile class, whose 
profits from international shipping and trade (including quite prominently 
with India) gave them increasing power and prominence in ways that chal- 
lenged preexisting power structures dominated by the hereditary aristoc- 
racy. It then extends to the printed literary sphere. Scholars of South Asia 
have constructed portraits of Indian variants of the Habermasian public 
sphere that point to the importance not only of print media and the literate 
elites who produced periodicals, books, and other publications but also of 
processions, rituals, and other public performances of power, identity, and 
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public opinion—thereby challenging the portrayal of a single unitary “pub- 
lic sphere” in favor of multiple overlapping and competing spheres.*” Chris 
Bayly’s “Indian ecumene,’ which he argues predates the rise of print media, 
shares with Habermas’ portrait of the modern European public sphere 
an attention to the role played by “its leaders [who] were able to mount a 
critical surveillance of government and society?” Douglas Haynes similarly 
offers a focus on the role of “notables” in the Indian public sphere.** The 
role of print media in forming new types of linguistic and communitarian 
identities has also featured prominently.” In the context of Telugu-speaking 
southern India, scholars have written about the emergence of this first kind 
of public in relation to the library and town hall movements and the new 
forms of public space created by them, the publication of social reform 
literature in the latter part of the nineteenth century, the movement for a 
separate Telugu-speaking state, and activities associated with the rise of the 
anticolonial nationalist movement.*° 

Yet these analyses do not typically make explicit the dual use of the con- 
cept of the “public’—the first to describe a group with which a speaker 
claims to identify, and the second to describe a group that the speaker seeks 
to represent but sees as distinct and with which he or she explicitly does 
not identify. More recent scholarship expands the concept of the public 
sphere through attention to modern forms of mass media, particularly 
film and television, and to the role of a wide range of associations.’ Critics 
of a single unitary public sphere incorporate recognitions of gender, class, 
caste, language, and religion within the shaping of multiple, often compet- 
ing public spheres.** New work also gives voice to members of previously 
marginalized groups and challenges the methods through which members 
of dominant groups have laid claim to the right to speak for others and pro- 
ject their own identities onto them. Kancha Ilaiah’s Why I Am Not a Hindu, 
for example, illustrates the ways that expanded educational opportunities in 
India have better enabled those from a wide range of economic and social 
backgrounds to articulate and publicize their own agendas, rather than hav- 
ing dominant groups claim to do so on their behalf.” 

The wider recognition of previously marginalized or silenced voices has 
helped make more visible the second commonly represented type of pub- 
lic: that made up of people thought to be distinctively different from those 
doing the representing. This is a public (prajanikam in Telugu) with which 
one does not identify. This second type of public has several characteristic 
features. First, this public is rarely addressed. Instead, in India (as in other 
places in the world) it is typically spoken about or on behalf of. It is usually 
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represented by those who mark themselves as different from it in some 
way, be they political leaders, prominent members of society, journalists, 
or academics. The affective response of this public, unlike that of the bour- 
geois public, is rarely anticipated or solicited; instead, it is usually described 
after the fact. In other words, it is interpreted by those who position them- 
selves outside it as its mediators. The crowd, the mob, the lumpen element, 
the masses, the people, even the generic “public’—as in the story of the 
bhadralok and the public’s taste in films—all are names for this second type 
of public. This is the kind of public that is so frequently invoked explicitly by 
the word “public” in South Asia—not as a body being addressed or as a so- 
cial totality but as an entity against which a speaker can define him- or her- 
self. This public sometimes provokes fear, pity, anxiety, or embarrassment 
and is often assumed to be incapable of speaking for itself. Nevertheless, its 
acknowledged will and unharnessed power is seen as able to be interpreted 
by political adepts who claim to channel the meanings of the actions of this 
voiceless yet active mob. 

The movements for new and separate linguistically defined states within 
the Indian nation that emerged in the first half of the twentieth century 
offer an excellent example of the dual ways in which Indian publics are 
often represented. The Telugu linguistic state movement, for example, first 
emerged in the 1910s, and the many meetings, resolutions, petitions, and 
public debates, as well as the circulation of printed copies of the minutes, 
addresses, and proceedings that fueled the movement, span more than four 
decades, connecting the British colonial era with the immediate postcolonial 
administration of the newly independent Indian state in 1947.40 The Andhra 
movement eventually culminated in the creation of a new Telugu linguistic 
state in 1953, known then as Andhra State, the first successful movement for 
a separate linguistic state in independent India. It offered a model for the 
All-India Linguistic States Reorganisation that took place three years later, 
when additional regions throughout India were reorganized along linguis- 
tic lines and Andhra State was joined with the Telugu-speaking districts of 
the former princely state of Hyderabad (the Telangana region) to become 
Andhra Pradesh, making linguistic states the norm in India.“ Yet most ob- 
servers would acknowledge that, despite the more than four decades of po- 
litical activities engaged in by the literate, well-educated Telugu-speaking 
elites, it was ultimately another, quite distinctive “public” that played the 
more significant role in bringing the new state into being. However, this 
public—often described as the masses or subalterns—was represented al- 
most entirely by those who distinguished themselves from it. 
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Before turning to this second type of public, there are several character- 
istics of the first public—the one so easily imagined in relation to printed 
media, town hall meetings, and Habermasian deliberative debate—that are 
worth emphasizing, particularly for the ways in which these features form a 
contrast with the second type of public. The first public is a public explicitly 
addressed. Although its members may be strangers to each other, as Michael 
Warner suggests in his important book, Publics and Counterpublics, those 
being addressed are already imagined as members of a common group to 
which the speaker also belongs. In this sense, they are marked by what they 
are perceived to share. The representation of the affective dimension of this 
public is also significant. Their affect is anticipated and solicited with the 
intention of channeling it in a disciplined manner toward a particular goal, 
identity, or shared object, and it is this goal or collective imagining that holds 
the public together as a coherent form and recognizable entity. In this sense, 
although such a public is explicitly imagined to already exist, the address to 
this public is also simultaneously implicitly transformative, seeking to bring 
into being something that has not previously existed or been recognized. 

We see this, for example, in Gurujada Sriramamurti’s 1878 Kavi Jivitamulu 
(Lives of Poets), the first work to use the Telugu language as a foundational 
organizational category, rather than using a dynastic affiliation, a religious 
sectarian identity, an intellectual genealogy, a patronage relationship, or a 
geographic territory as a basis for inclusion or exclusion of authors. In pub- 
lishing a second edition in 1893, Sriramamurti begins his preface with an ap- 
peal explicitly addressed to “telugu désa bhasa abhimdnulu [those having 
affection for or pride in the language of the Telugu country]. Rather than 
assuming the preexistence of a public defined by its shared usage of a com- 
mon language, his solicitation works to bring into being a public that did not 
already previously recognize itself. This public’s uncertain and emergent char- 
acter is confirmed by Sriramamurti later in the preface to the second edition, 
when he explicitly states that in publishing the first edition of his Lives of Poets 
fifteen years earlier in 1878, he was not yet certain whether an audience for 
his publication actually existed or whether readers would support his liter- 
ary endeavors by purchasing and reading the volume in question.® 

As mentioned earlier, the second type of public differs from the first 
primarily in its conceptualization as a body made up of people who are 
different from the speaker who invokes them. This type of public is often 
represented as “subaltern” and is sometimes framed in relationship to oral 
networks, rather than the print media thought to be used primarily by 
members of the first type of public. These oral communicative networks in- 
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clude networks that facilitate rumor, the circulation of messages via drums, 
or the passing of chapatis (unleavened bread) and other political symbols 
at speeds that exceeded the movement of the British Indian postal service 
in the mid-nineteenth century.** In southern India, such publics have also 
been represented as physically emerging around nodal points within larger 
material networks of communication—particularly those sites and spaces 
of transportation that connect the local community to the world beyond 
and so naturally attract people and cause them to congregate at and around 
them. These spaces include railway stations and streets, newsstands, and tea 
stalls immediately adjacent to the stations, and, to a lesser extent, bus sta- 
tions and stands in places that have no railway station. 

This kind of public has had little place in existing theoretical characteriza- 
tions of publics, most of which rely heavily on the concept of address. Michael 
Warner, for example, who offers us one of the most thorough definitions 
of a public, identifies three distinct senses of the noun public that are often 
intermixed in popular usage. Significantly, none of his three definitions ac- 
commodate an understanding of a public as an entity against which speak- 
ers can define themselves. Of the first form, which usually appears as “the 
public,” he writes, “The public is a kind of social totality . . . the public, as a 
people, is thought to include everyone within the field in question:?’* There 
is no suggestion of the speaker (or of anyone like him or her) being excluded 
from this social totality. His second form is “a concrete audience, a crowd 
witnessing itself in space, as with a theatrical public? He suggests that this 
public “also has a sense of totality, bounded by the event or by the shared 
physical space-’** It is the third sense, however, that Warner is most inter- 
ested in, identifying it as “the kind of public that comes into being only in 
relation to texts and their circulation,’ This public “exists by virtue of being 
addressed” and is “organized by nothing other than discourse itself? ** 

None of Warner's three publics describe a public against which a speaker 
might try to define himself or herself, even while often simultaneously at- 
tempting to represent it from outside. Close attention to specific invocations 
of the different types of publics can highlight the methods through which 
people have been narrativized into them, as well as the spaces and com- 
municative channels that scholars have privileged in their representations of 
publics (coffeehouses, reading publics, media viewers), often at the expense 
of other spaces like those featured in this book. These different methods, 
spaces, and communicative channels are apparent in representations of the 
culminating days of the movement for a separate Telugu-speaking Andhra 
province in 1952. Elsewhere I have explored these tensions in detail; however, 
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here I want to highlight a brief example to emphasize the constructed na- 
ture of this second, invoked public.” Despite the regular meetings, letters to 
the government, editorials, resolutions, and petitions that members of the 
Andhra movement organized during the first half of the twentieth century 
to bring a Telugu linguistic province into being, it was the large collec- 
tive assemblies that massed in and around railway stations along the main 
Madras-Calcutta railway line in the wake of linguistic state activist Potti 
Sreeramulu’s widely publicized fast-unto-death that ultimately succeeded in 
bringing the new state into being. 

Yet many leaders of the Andhra movement made it clear in interviews 
with me that even though they acknowledged the undeniably critical role of 
these crowds, they saw these actors as quite different from themselves and 
did not recognize them as genuine political actors. This was expressed in a 
range of ways, from dismissing them as “not freedom fighters” to charac- 
terizing them as “hooligans,” “labourers, or “unruly elements”—as though 
laborers and those who were “unruly” could not also be politically engaged. 
Leaders also contrasted these “hooligans” with “students” who “stood in 
rows,’ “moved in queues,” and were regarded by the narrators as proper po- 
litical actors.” One leader in the coastal city of Nellore made this contrast 
very clear in his description of the crowds at the railway station on whom 
the police fired in their efforts to maintain order, killing four and injuring 
an additional eighteen: 


When we came to know that the firing was taking place, we ran [to the 
station]. After knowing. First we were not the leaders of that group at 
the railway station. We might have held some meetings in support of 
Potti Sriramulu, in the town. We didn't participate in that attack on 
the railway station. That was the job of some others. So, when nobody 
went to their rescue, we went in a group of about four to five hundred, 
to help them—to prevent further firing. ... After we went, people gath- 
ered around us. There was no more violence, no firing, no tear gas.”! 


It is the explicit marking of difference that I want to highlight here: “we” ver- 
sus “them” or “some others; “we” versus the “people” who gathered around 
“us.” These and other comments dismiss the political agency of most of the 
people present at the railway station, including those who fell victim to po- 
lice bullets.” Andhra movement leaders distinguished between those who 
engaged in orderly processions and chants, wearing armbands and passing 
out food and fruits to the passengers of a halted train, and the masses or 


mobs engaged in looting, burning of rail cars, tearing up of railway tracks, 
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or theft. Such references often appeared in a single paragraph, sometimes 
within the same sentence, and often distinguished different actions within 
the same crowd. In all of these representations, the “public” engaging in 
actions in the wake of Potti Sriramulu’s death consistently appears not to 
be a unified collective will after all. In short, the “public” appears as a single 
unified voice only when channeled by adepts—political leaders who claim 
to interpret the meanings of the impassioned violence, “criminal” acts, and 
public displays of affect while also rendering invisible the communicative 
efforts of many of those present and their relevance as political agents. 


Visibility, Invisibility, and Political Arrival 


Lucky 


You are born rich 
To say in your language 
‘Born with silver spoon in mouth’ 


Your agitation [anddlana] sounds creative [srjanatmakanga] 
Our agony [avédana] looks violent [himsatmakanga] 


You are meritorious 

You can break glass of buses 
In a shape 

As symmetric as Sun rays 


You can deflate the tires 

With artistic élan 

While indulgent police look on 
With their jaws rested on rifle butts 


We are 

Rickshaw pullers 

Porters and cart wheelers 
Petty shopkeepers 

And low grade clerks 


We are 

Desolate mothers 

Who can give no milk 

To the child who bites with hunger 
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We stand in hospital queues 
To sell blood to buy food 


Except for the smell of poverty and hunger 
How can it acquire 

The patriotic flavor 

Of your blood donation? 

—From Varavara Rao, “Déjà vu,” 1986 


As we have seen throughout this book, the same actions frequently evoke 
quite dramatically different responses from the state, depending on who is 
engaging in them. Existing scholarship attributes this variation in state 
reaction to purported differences in the groups themselves (civil vs. po- 
litical society, elite vs. subaltern, gentlemen vs. hooligans, individuals vs. 
collectives) or to the categories of practices in which each group is en- 
gaging (legal/illegal, civil/uncivil, political/criminal, liberal/illiberal). In the 
poet Varavara Rao’s verses, indulgent police are portrayed as looking on 
with their chins resting on the butts of their rifles as upper-caste students 
destroy state-owned buses, engage in gali tiyadam (the deflating of tires) 
of state-owned buses, and occupy the streets in protest against the expan- 
sion of India’s affirmative action system for government jobs and educa- 
tional admissions. This is in sharp contrast to the speedy arrests, police 
charges with batons, and tear gas used against protests by groups who are 
not recognized as “having arrived” politically, such as the efforts of poor 
agricultural laborers to form associations or the examples of Dalit protests 
in Hyderabad and Tamil Nadu (see chapter 3). However, rather than sim- 
ply seeing their actions in binary contrast, Varavara Raos 1986 poem, “Déjà 
vu,’ equips us with the tools to identify the waxing and waning visibility of 
various groups, parties, movements and their specific agendas as political 
actions. 

Telugu literature is one forum in which efforts have been made to talk 
back to dominant forms of historiography and social theory, illustrating 
how we might use such literary efforts to reframe theory. This book high- 
lights some of the ways in which differences between types of collective 
assemblies have been inscribed and argues that these portrayals have 
long been fundamental to projects that seek to set limits on the political 
and authorize whose actions are able to gain recognition as political.” 
Rather than reinforcing these distinctions, however, one of this book’s goals 
is to locate projects that have sought to delegitimize actions and refuse to 
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recognize them as political. A brief historical analysis of the shift in meaning 
of the Telugu term dvédana illustrates one method for accomplishing this. 

In “Déjà vu,” Rao draws attention to the ongoing impact of the distinc- 
tions made in authorizing whose voices count as political and therefore as 
legible and able to be heard. He contrasts the performative acts of prosper- 
ous upper-caste students protesting the Mandal Commission’s recommen- 
dations to expand affirmative action quotas with the similar processions 
of impoverished laborers, road workers, sweepers, and leather workers. 
He writes, “Your agitation [anddlana] sounds creative [srjanatmakanga], 
Our agony [avédana] looks violent [himsatmakanga].” In using the term 
avedana, Rao’ critical eye captures the widespread perception and assump- 
tion of distinctions in practice that enable some to lay claim to the political 
while denying it to others who are engaged in identical efforts. Instead, their 
actions are misread as agony, raw affect, anger, violence, or criminality, or 
they simply fail to be recognizable at all. This phenomenon makes some 
efforts to intervene politically appear invisible through the framing of the 
agony of poverty as a personal problem or a narrow self-interest, rather than 
a universal claim, and through the framing of efforts to communicate or 
make recognizable this agony as violence, anger, or criminality. 

The two terms Rao strategically employs—dndolana (agitation) and 
avédana (agony)—are contrasted with one another. Andélana, a term from 
Sanskrit that originally means swinging, trembling, or oscillating, is now in 
widespread use in many Indian languages both to describe political agitation 
and in the names of civil society organizations that engage in agitation. 
Rao captures the capacity of andolana to be recognized as srjanatmakanga, 
creative or world changing. But the other term, avédana, which he percep- 
tively suggests so easily gets read today as violent (himsatmakanga), has 
undergone a surprising historical transformation that troubles the distinc- 
tion between the creativity of political agitation and the violence of agony 
displayed. 

Today, avédana is typically used in Telugu to mean grief, sorrow, agony, 
distress, or anguish. An earlier documentation of the term’s meaning, how- 
ever, recorded by the nineteenth-century colonial linguist and literary 
scholar Charles Philip Brown (writing in an era when the category of the 
political differed from today’s), captures a different valence of the term. Ac- 
cording to Brown, the noun a@védana means “making known,’ and its adjec- 
tival form, dvéditamu, means “made known” or “communicated? This shift 
in the weight of the complex meanings of avédana points to an earlier era 
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that recognized individuals as embedded within social relationships with 
their rulers, relationships in which the right to “make known” one’s suffer- 
ing was sanctioned and accepted as legitimate within an understanding of 
good governance or moral rule.” With the rise of notions of abstract citi- 
zenship, embedded social relationships have come to be seen as corrupting 
or as self-serving and personal, rather than serving the overall good. Thus, 
the earlier meaning of “making known” of avédana appears to have dropped 
away, leaving instead an agony or pain no longer seen as located within em- 
bedded social relationships in which it can be made known. Instead of a 
political voice communicated through collective action and the possibility 
of recognition, only noise, excess, violence, and the raw affect of personal 
pain and agony are recognizable, demoting actions—as in the example of 
the Dalit students discussed in chapter 2—to expressions of emotion and 
expelling them from the category of political communication. 

We can speculate that the new limitations placed on political activities— 
restricting roko agitations to fifteen or twenty minutes and dharnas to of- 
ficially designated spaces on quiet back streets or eliminating designated 
protest spaces altogether—may well be yet another strategy for minimizing 
the visibility of particular groups and their agendas and restricting the im- 
pact of the expansion of democracy into new domains and classes of Indian 
citizens. Yet even in the face of such restrictions, there continue to be move- 
ments, factions, and groups who successfully violate these prohibitions, ac- 
tively blocking roads or rail lines for days, weeks, or even months at a time 
or sitting in dharna in areas outside those designated for such activity. Look- 
ing closely at the forms of state accommodation that are offered or withheld 
in response to particular actions is an important tool for reading the degree 
of “political arrival” of a group or agenda, given that continued access to 
elected officials, media outlets, and spaces for collective assembly is crucial 
to a vibrant democracy. Attending more closely to the actions of the state 
and its representatives can help us recenter their roles in denying permission, 
silencing communicative efforts, and disbanding collective assemblies. An- 
alyzing those who are granted permission or informally allowed to proceed, 
and tracing their relationships to politicians and government officials, can 
help make visible both those who have been difficult to see as political ac- 
tors and the less visible networks of state and society intersections. Such an 
approach also enables us to move beyond the many static binaries that have 
been proposed for understanding and analyzing Indian politics and forces 
us to broaden our recognition of unconventional media. In the process, it 
decreases the invisibility of those who are attempting to enter public spheres 
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to be recognized and seen, thereby increasing their visibility within our ana- 
lytic frameworks. 

In 2009, a brief news article appeared in The Hindu newspaper titled 
“Somnath Ignites Democratic Values among Students.’ Somnath Chatter- 
jee, then speaker of the Lok Sabha, the lower house of the Indian Parliament, 
was reported as affirming the “democratic actions” of a group of five hundred 
schoolchildren from ten schools who had planned a march from the site of 
Gandhi's death to Parliament. The schoolchildren had been denied permis- 
sion to hold the march by the Delhi police, and it was for this reason that the 
Speaker of the House had come to meet them. The article positively equates 
marching in the street with the practice of democracy, with Chatterjee re- 
marking that “he was deeply touched by this intervention of the students 
and felt inspired to work more towards strengthening Parliamentary democ- 
racy in the country?” His comment emphasizes the idea that parliamentary 
democracy does not begin and end with elections, but that communicative 
practices must be continued even in between. 

But it is also important to recognize that not all those who seek to engage 
in democratic communication are granted permission equally, nor is every- 
one able to access the benefits and protections of existing legal structures 
equally. Engaging in acts like collective ticketless travel is one way to draw 
attention to the systemic violence that Dalits have faced, including local- 
level atrocities, rape, and murder. Such efforts have followed long-standing 
attempts to draw attention to failures of the policing and judicial systems to 
prosecute such crimes and continued double standards. As Parthasarathi 
Muthukkaruppan and Timothy Mitchell show, this gap between the abstract 
letter of the law and its actual implementation has historically made invis- 
ible the violence engaged in by and exceptions to the law granted to domi- 
nant groups in ways that have enabled them to maintain their privileged 
positions.” Focusing only on the binary that is produced between legal and 
illegal actions ignores the way that institutions such as the judicial system 
and police are themselves implicated in the creation and maintenance of 
such binaries and discretionary forms of power, with roots in the colonial 
implementation of a structure of law, as Radha Kumar has shown.” The po- 
litical and narrative strategies discussed earlier, however, can challenge the 
many discursive and physical obstacles that have impeded and continue to 
impede “political arrival” in India today. 
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CONCLUSION. OF HUMAN CHAINS AND GUINNESS RECORDS 
Attention, Recognition, and the Fate of Democracy 
amidst Changing Mediascapes 


On January 1, 2019, more than five million women in the south Indian 
state of Kerala participated in the creation of a vanitha mathil, or “women’s 
wall” (manavaharam, “human chain” in Telugu) to support gender equal- 
ity amidst a controversy over the admission of women of menstruating age 
into the Sabarimala Hindu temple.’ The human wall stretched along 620 
kilometers (385 miles) of national highways and passed through all fourteen 
districts of the state, from Kasargod in the north to the state’s southernmost 
district of Thiruvananthapuram. It sought to affirm the Supreme Courts 
September 2018 revocation of the ban that had prevented women between 
the ages of ten and fifty from entering the temple and demanded an end to 
the violent attacks targeting women who attempted to do so.” Despite the 
historic Supreme Court decision, not a single woman in that age bracket 
who had subsequently tried to enter the temple had been successful, and the 
state had done little to provide for their protection. The day after the vanitha 
mathil, however, two women of childbearing age successfully entered the 
temple, and a third was able to enter and complete her worship of the deity 
two days later. 

The vanitha mathil joins earlier South Asian human chains, including 
the current Guinness World Record holder organized by opposition parties 
in Bangladesh on December 11, 2004, to demand new elections. The 2004 
human chain stretched 1,050 kilometers (652 miles), from Teknaf, the 
southernmost point of mainland Bangladesh (on the Burmese border), to 
Tentulia in the north of the country; it also reportedly involved more than 
five million people.* Human chains were also one of the many strategies 
that the Telangana movement used to garner attention. A 500-kilometer 
manavaharam organized along National Highway 7 by the umbrella organ- 
ization, the Telangana Joint Action Committee, in February 2010 spanned five 
of the region's districts, seeking to “send a clear message to the Central gov- 


ernment that the people of the entire region were behind the movement” 


Other significant human chains have been organized in South Asia against 
discriminatory policies written into Nepal’s new constitution (October 1, 
2015), in opposition to India’s sudden demonetization (in Kerala on Decem- 
ber 29, 2016), and in support of the prohibition of liquor (in the north In- 
dian state of Bihar on January 21, 2017).° These, too, were organized across 
long stretches of South Asia’s national highways as efforts to demonstrate 
the extent of support for the agendas in question, often appealing to the 
Guinness Book to certify their status as new “world records?” Like the ex- 
amples offered throughout this book, these human chains illustrate how the 
infrastructures of existing transportation networks play a central role in the 
organization of collective political actions. But they also show efforts to per- 
form sensational stunts to garner both global and local media attention. 


Garnering Attention in South Asia: 
Collective Action, Political Parties, and the State 


The Kerala women’s wall; the human chains in Telangana, Bihar, Nepal, and 
Bangladesh; and the examples offered throughout this book have all sought 
the attention of those in positions of authority. Like Bina Bai, the widow in 
chapter 1 who performed her dharna not in front of her brother-in-law’s 
home but at the local temple, or the expelled Dalit students who staged a 
hunger strike at Hyderabad’s Dharna Chowk in chapter 2, participants in 
these actions use their visibility to influence public opinion and put pressure 
on authorities. Attention and the channels through which it flows have been 
altered by technological innovations—from print media, to mass audiovi- 
sual media, to social media—and by the changing communicative uses of 
transportation networks, prompting shifts in both forms and levels of ef- 
fectiveness of political communication.’ These shifting uses of communica- 
tive networks and media can help us recognize the importance of placing 
collective assemblies into longer trajectories of efforts to gain recognition. 
To conclude, then, I turn to the mechanisms through which “attention” has 
been channeled within India’s changing mediascapes to enable groups to 
gain audiences with those in positions of authority, and to the influence of 
these shifting mechanisms on the relationships between the activities of for- 
mal political parties and other types of activism in India today. 

As the preceding chapters show, collective performances are not uni- 
formly successful, do not always produce the desired recognition (or do so 
immediately), and do not necessarily bring about sudden or lasting political 
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change. Nor, in India, are many forms of collective action spontaneous, de- 
spite sometimes being portrayed as such. Instead, they often develop in the 
context of purposeful campaigns, building on and intensifying earlier ef- 
forts, and mediated by institutions, organizations, political parties, and other 
intermediaries. Collective assemblies function as efforts to assess, display, 
and expand levels of popular support, in effect serving as popular referenda 
for particular agendas, movements, positions, or electoral representatives. 
A closer look at spectacular attention-garnering strategies, which often re- 
quire weeks or even months of preparation and large expenditures, reveals 
their often deep connections with state institutional structures and orga- 
nized political parties. Yet recent events also suggest that the nature of these 
relationships between movements and political parties is not unidirectional. 
If formal political parties (including those in power) once saw themselves 
as organizing and leading social movements, as well as engaging in formal 
campaigns to educate and recruit constituents into political subjectivity and 
support, collective actions today also suggest that political parties follow 
popular social movements and compete with one another to get in front 
of them. In doing so they often seek to claim leadership of movements that 
have much longer histories of painstaking structural building efforts. 

Many elected officials and others in positions of authority in India today 
recognize the importance of maintaining and continuing to expand their 
connections—in all directions, not simply upward—to preserve crucial ac- 
cess to information.’ The continued openness of many politicians in India to 
regular face-to-face audiences and direct interactions with their constituents 
helps enable this access.!° To maintain their positions, elected officials—and 
political parties more generally—need to keep their fingers on the pulse of 
the public, particularly at the local level. This also explains why politicians 
and parties so often try to position themselves as leaders within emergent 
social movements, as the examples of the Kerala women’s wall, the Bihar 
human chain, and the Telangana movement all illustrate. 

The successful women’s wall in Kerala on January 1, 2019, for example, was 
not spontaneous but was organized by the state’s ruling political coalition— 
led by the Communist Party of India (Marxist) party—in cooperation with 
176 social and political organizations. Yet many women’s groups who had 
devoted themselves to this and related issues for the preceding quarter 
century were annoyed by the state’s late entrance and effort to claim credit 
for the event and by the diversion of state funds “from the fund earmarked 
for women’s safety” to fund the women’s wall event instead. Many were also 
frustrated by the state’s failure to provide police protection to women in the 
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wake of the Supreme Court decision, finding it unsettling that the ruling 
party would put so much energy into a one-day promotional stunt but not 
into the day-to-day support and protection of women." The feminist histo- 
rian J. Devika was one among a number of feminist scholars who found it 
difficult to celebrate the women’s wall; she felt that, rather than marking a 
significant liberating moment, it served to mask the continuing “insidious 
presence of modern patriarchy in all institutions in Kerala, including the 
mainstream Left”! 

The 2017 Bihar human chain in support of a complete ban on the sale 
of liquor in the state was similarly led by the states chief minister, Nitish 
Kumar, with the support of women’s organizations and opposition parties, 
although it also drew criticism from those who felt the event was used “to 
promote [the chief minister’s] own self and brand” and that it “forced school 
children” to participate.’ A similar event the following year, this time in 
opposition to dowry and child marriage, drew even more criticism and less 
support from opposition parties." In both cases, an elaborate organizational 
structure was put into place, making use of the existing network of govern- 
ment officials and encouraging governmental employees and schoolchildren 
to participate, and tens of millions of rupees of government money were 
spent to organize, publicize, and document the event. Both the women’s 
wall and the Bihar cases are examples of political parties seeking to belatedly 
get out in front of and place themselves at the helm of a popular movement 
that has already gained widespread support. 

Jeffrey Schnapp and Matthew Tiews note that “forms of mass assembly 
and collective social action ... reached their apogee in the first half of the 
twentieth century” and “began to attenuate gradually in the second half of the 
century, particularly in the wake of the protest movements of the 1960s and 
19708, as a result of the proliferation and ever-increasing prevalence of vir- 
tual or media-based forms of ‘assembly’ over physical assemblies in postin- 
dustrial societies.”!° Yet the examples offered in this chapter and throughout 
this book suggest that corporeal presence in public space is actually becom- 
ing even more important. Even with the advent of social media and virtual 
connectivity, physical presence in public space is still a necessary part of 
the political, reinforcing John Parkinson’s observations that physical assem- 
blies in public spaces provide the content for both media reporting and so- 
cial media posts.” The images that dominate media are generated by “real 
people who take up, occupy, share, and contest physical space,” reminding 
us that democracy depends on the physical presence of people within public 
space, whether it be at campaign rallies or inaugural events, indoor public 
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meetings to deliberate over policies, or outdoor public events like the ones 
during the Telangana movement that sought to hold elected officials ac- 
countable to their campaign promises. 

The examples offered in this book suggest that the accessibility of physi- 
cal, public space for political uses, even in our increasingly digitally medi- 
ated world, is essential to democracy’s survival.” Yet restrictions on the uses 
of spaces like Dharna Chowk in Hyderabad and Jantar Mantar in Delhi have 
grown in recent decades as urban administrators seek to transform urban 
spaces into their visions of “world-class” cities. Limits on the uses of public 
space for political purposes can be understood as an assault on democracy 
and as an effort to prevent participation and silence disparate voices. Those 
whose views are already audible and recognized have little need to escalate 
their efforts or act collectively. However, those whose voices are not already 
able to be heard rely for amplification on access to public buildings, the 
spaces adjacent to them, and the attention of elected and appointed officials 
who work in them. 


Placing Collective Actions in the Context 
of Longer Genealogies 


All this suggests that collective public performances are not only still 
important in attracting the attention needed to be heard in the public 
sphere—particularly if one is not a member of a historically dominant 
community—but that they also may be becoming even more important 
than ever. In advocating for a relational approach to the study of Indian 
democracy—one that takes seriously not only electoral institutions but also 
the ongoing relationships and interactions connecting voters with elected 
officials between elections—this book seeks to place each of the forms of 
political practice analyzed into a longer genealogy of practice. This is not 
a study of clientelism or patronage that assumes permanent fixed relation- 
ships or quid pro quo reciprocal obligations or payments. Instead, it sees 
collective assemblies as efforts by citizens to amplify voices, perform and 
strengthen power, gain audience, and create channels that can facilitate 
communication with elected officials and government administrators. In 
doing so, the book distinguishes between efforts to incite violence or riots 
as a way of asserting alternate forms of sovereignty or silencing others, 
and efforts to seek political recognition and inclusion within existing state 
decision-making processes. In the case of the Kerala women’s wall, the more 
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than five million women who participated stood peacefully, arms linked 
along the 620 kilometers. Members of political and religious organizations 
who opposed the Supreme Court’s decision to grant men and women equal 
access to the temple, however, participated in violent reprisals against the 
women who attempted to enter. These opposition groups also engaged in 
street fights, arson, attacks on journalists, damage to state-owned buses, 
and destruction of government offices, buildings, and libraries—violently 
targeting both those whose views they opposed and the state.” Their ac- 
tion was not an appeal to the state for recognition or to adjudicate the dis- 
pute, but rather an effort to claim sovereignty and the right to adjudicate 
for themselves, opposing the state while targeting those with whom they 
disagreed. This is reminiscent of the distinction made in chapter 4 between 
the early eighteenth-century Spitalfields weavers—who took the law into 
their own hands by targeting women wearing imported silks in an era in 
which representatives of the state were not yet targets of collective action in 
Europe—and those in the Indian textile industry at the same time who used 
collective action to bring their grievances to the state-like authorities of the 
East India Company for adjudication. 

Just as the women’s wall was a culmination of two and a half decades of 
organization, the Telangana movement also did not occur spontaneously or 
in isolation. It built on the legal, social, and political activism of the previous 
decades, gaining the support of the political parties only after popular sup- 
port reached a critical mass and it was clear that associating with the move- 
ment was in the political interests of the ruling coalition. Similarly, the 
processions, long-distance yatras, and ticketless travel that have supported 
collective assemblies and rallies in cities throughout India also have much 
longer histories that can benefit from the types of close examination and 
contextualization illustrated in this book. 


Indian Democracy between Elections 


Rousseau, in The Social Contract, wrote, “The English people thinks it is free; 
it is greatly mistaken, it is free only during the election of Members of Parlia- 
ment; as soon as they are elected, it is enslaved, it is nothing.” If we take se- 
riously Thomas Jefferson’s assertion that “the people are the only censors of 
their governors” and that “even their errors will tend to keep these to the true 
principles of their institutions,’ then we must be willing to closely examine 
the kind of political activity that occurs between elections, evaluating its 
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role in holding elected officials accountable to their campaign promises.” 
We must also maintain a focus on government efforts to encourage, limit, or 
constrain such activity. 

As I have argued throughout the book, in the context of the world’s larg- 
est democracy, many—though certainly not all—collective actions are nei- 
ther efforts to undermine the legitimacy of the existing state nor protests 
against anything; rather, they are appeals for something. In the process of 
making such appeals—for recognition, for equal rights, for full implemen- 
tation of existing legal structures, for economic equity, or for accountabil- 
ity to electoral promises—such collective actions also often have the effect 
of reifying and strengthening the power, legitimacy, and authority of the 
state rather than weakening it. When the state is responsive to those appeals, 
trust in the state and its representatives is strengthened. In addition, many 
recent collective actions in India have been performed collaboratively by 
state and nonstate actors working together, as the examples of the women’s 
wall and other human chains make clear. 

My goal in this book has been to rewrite the history of democracy by 
attending not just to the introduction of formal electoral representative in- 
stitutions but also to the practices that occur between elections. Analysis 
of the long histories of forms of political practice that use public spaces to 
engage with authorities, compel recognition, and hold officials account- 
able show that these continue to play an important role in contemporary 
Indian politics. A wide range of such practices use road and railway spaces 
as mechanisms for hailing the state, seeking recognition from electoral rep- 
resentatives, and gaining representation. The preceding chapters see these 
spaces not only as transportation systems but also as technologized com- 
munication networks capable of dramatically amplifying messages by tele- 
graphing them across the length and breadth of the country and from the 
margins to the center. I also demonstrate that not everyone has equal access 
to these networks and that a practice regarded as political when undertaken 
by one group may be deemed criminal when used by others. Over time, 
collective action can help bring about recognition, even if—as in the Telan- 
gana, Dalit, and women’s movements—it may require weeks, months, years, 
or even decades to achieve. 

A common strategy for continuing to prevent the recognition of new 
voices is to expand restrictions on the uses of public spaces by requiring 
permits, placing restrictions on access, or otherwise limiting collective 
political occupations of space. Part I places the contemporary practices of 
sit-ins, hunger demonstrations, rallies, strikes, and other mechanisms for 
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compelling an audience with authorities into longer genealogies of engage- 
ments with the state. Part II traces the state’s efforts to ban or otherwise restrict 
such actions. Colonial-era sedition and unlawful assembly legal strictures con- 
tinue to provide opportunities for police and elected officials to overextend 
their authority in postcolonial India and to silence both dissent and efforts 
to give voice to concerns, seek audience, ensure the equitable application 
of existing laws, enable participation in deliberation and decision making, 
and hold elected officials accountable. But it is also the case that redefining 
criminal acts as political can offer sometimes surprising options to authori- 
ties for silencing dissent, as the case of alarm chain pulling has shown. These 
examples highlight the critical role of debates among state officials in de- 
fining the line between the criminal and the political and demonstrate 
the law’s sometimes arbitrary origins. This ability to make discretionary 
decisions about who should be allowed to transgress existing laws while en- 
gaging in political communication points to the fuzziness of existing legal 
structures and their potential for abuse. Authorities can and do use their 
discretion to restrict collective actions, as recent uses of colonial-era sedi- 
tion and unlawful assembly laws in India demonstrate.” Freedom of assem- 
bly, freedom of speech, and freedom of the press have long been held to 
be essential to a healthy democracy. Yet threats to these freedoms have not 
disappeared in the world’s largest democracy; indeed, recent evidence sug- 
gests they are growing.” Suspicion and pessimism toward the state on the 
part of the Left and anarchists, including within academic scholarship, have 
made it easier for libertarians, small-state conservatives, and advocates of 
neoliberalism to roll back democratic protections and safeguards, downsize 
regulatory frameworks and institutions, and limit the role of the state in pro- 
ducing a more equitable distribution of education, employment, property, 
and income. 

The evidence offered throughout this book traces the history of an in- 
frastructure of the political and suggests that more, not less, freedom to use 
public space for political assembly is fundamental to the process of mak- 
ing social and political structures more equitable. But it also suggests that 
this is often why those in positions of authority are reluctant to recognize 
collective action as a form of political communication.” This book empha- 
sizes the importance of situating corporeal political practices like sit-ins and 
hunger strikes, mass outdoor meetings, general strikes, alarm chain pulling, 
road and rail blockades, ticketless travel, marches, pilgrimages, processions, 
and human chains within longer genealogies of practice that precede and 
have shaped the formal introduction of institutions and practices of electoral 
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democracy. It also stresses the importance of attending to the different audi- 
ences that such practices seek to address, offering an important interven- 
tion and supplement to the ways that democracy is understood today. Such 
practices cannot simply be described as the practices of a particular seg- 
ment of the population, subaltern or otherwise, or as representing a “style” 
of political engagement unique to particular groups, as chapter 2 argues. 
Instead, they offer recourse for amplification when other methods of engag- 
ing with the state and its representatives are unsuccessful. Viewing practices 
outside the West not as bastardized forms of democracy or as failures to 
measure up to others’ norms, but rather as having a history worth theoriz- 
ing in their own right, offers new tools for analyzing the uses of public space 
not only in India but also elsewhere in the world, including in the West. At 
the very least, such contextualization can help us reevaluate the historical 
and social scientific categories and oppositions that have been bequeathed 
to us and recognize forms of collective assembly as fundamental to the in- 
frastructure of democracy—and therefore as essential considerations in ap- 
proaching decision making related to the creation, protection, accessibility, 
and maintenance of spaces of assembly. 
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NOTES 


INTRODUCTION 


1 Jana (adj., from janam, n., people, folk) and prajd (adj., people’s, public, from 
praja, n., people, folk) are widely used in Telugu in conjunction with the noun 
garjana (roar) to refer to an outdoor collective assembly. Exceptionally large gath- 
erings often also include the adjective maha (great or large). For a more detailed 
discussion of garjana, see chapter 3. Although crowd estimates are notoriously 
difficult to determine, estimates of attendees ranged from 1.2 to 2.5 million. The 
Economic Times included the December 16, 2010, Telangana Maha Garjana in a list 
of the largest political rallies in world history, estimating that more people were 
present than in the 1963 civil rights march on Washington, DC; in Tiananmen 
Square on June 4, 1989; in the February 15, 2003, antiwar protest in London (de- 
scribed as “the largest-ever political demonstration in UK history”); or in the 2004 
Orange Revolution in Kiev (“Largest Political Rallies across the World,” Economic 
Times, September 30, 2013). See also “KCR Fails to Roar at Garjana,” Times of 
India, December 17, 2010. Numerous other articles (perhaps citing the capacity 
of the assembly grounds at Prakashreddypeta, Hanamkonda) suggest there were 25 
lakhs (2.5 million) in attendance; for example, “rrs Maha Garjana: We Are Losing 
Our Patience on Telangana,’ Siasat, December 16, 2010. 

2 “Traffic Blocked for over 20 km: Half the People on the Roads,” Andhra Jyothi, 
December 17, 2010; “Telangana Maha Garjana: Traffic Jam up to 35 km,’ Eenadu, 
December 17, 2010. 

3 Andhra State was formed in 1953 from two predominantly Telugu-speaking 
regions of the former Madras State (Coastal Andhra and Rayalaseema). A third 
Telugu-speaking region, Telangana, had been part of the Nizam’s state of Hyder- 
abad, India’s largest princely state, and was never under direct British rule. After 
the States Reorganisation Act of 1956, which reorganized many of the states of 
India along linguistic lines, Hyderabad State was split into three linguistic portions, 
with predominantly Marathi-speaking districts added to the existing Bombay State, 
Kannada districts to Mysore State, and Telugu districts combined with Coastal 
Andhra and Rayalaseema to form the new state of Andhra Pradesh. Widespread 
opposition to this linguistic merger existed from its very inception, with fears 
that Telangana, already underdeveloped, would be disadvantaged economically. 


Opposition swelled during several periods—especially in 1969, 1985, and 1999— 
with the most recent efforts occurring in the wake of the formation of the 
Telangana Rashtra Samiti in 2001. See Seshadri, “Telangana Agitation’; Forrester, 
“Subregionalism in India’; Gray, “Demand for a Separate Telangana”; Simhadri 
and Vishweshwar Rao, Telangana; Kannabiran et al., “On the Telangana Trail”; and 
Muppidi, Politics in Emotion. 

4 Thirmal Reddy Sunkari, “Telangana Roars at Karimnagar,’ Mission Telangana, 
September 13, 2011, http://missiontelangana.com/telangana-roars-at-karimnagar/. 
See also Gowrishankar, A 42 Rojulu. On the administrative stalling after publicly 
announcing in Parliament the creation of the new state on December 9, 2009, see 
Pingle, Fall and Rise of Telangana, 1 and 105. 

5 Gowrishankar, A 42 Rōjulu. 

An electoral promise to create Telangana as one of four new states was first made 
in the 1999 general election as one among a number of promises made by the 
Bharatiya Janata Party (Byp)-led National Democratic Alliance (NDA), which 
included the Telugu Desam Party (TDP) as one of the parties in the alliance. 
Ultimately, however, the NDA created only three of the four states, leaving the 
promise of Telangana unfulfilled. In the 2004 general election, the Congress 
Party-led United Progressive Alliance allied with the newly formed Telangana 
Rashtra Samiti and “capitalized on the Telangana sentiment to drive the TDP and 
its ally, the BJP, out of power in the state and at the centre,” but they, too, “did 

not deliver” (Pingle, Fall and Rise of Telangana, 100-103). In the 2009 election, 
all of the major political parties pledged their support and promised to bifurcate 
the state and create Telangana. But following Home Minister P. Chidambaram’s 
announcement of a resolution to move forward, a backlash from landowners and 
political leaders in Coastal Andhra caused the government to backpedal on their 
promise (Pingle, Fall and Rise of Telangana, 105; Mahesh Vijapurkar, “Telangana: 
Of Broken Promises and Congress's ‘Catch 22,” Rediff News, December 16, 2009). 

7 The day after the Warangal Jana Garjana, on December 17, 2010, Mohammed 
Bouazizi, a Tunisian street vendor, set himself on fire in response to police 
harassment, launching what came to be known as the Arab Spring. Just five days 
after the Karimnagar Jana Garjana, a group of activists in New York City took 
over Zuccotti Park, launching the Occupy Movement. Although both the Arab 
Spring and the Occupy movements prompted worldwide media coverage and 
an initial sense of optimism and possibility, their long-term impacts have been 
less impressive. On the paucity of international media coverage of the Telangana 
movement, see Muppidi, Politics in Emotion. 

8 Interview, feminist activist, Hyderabad, August 15, 2012. 

9 Pingle, Fall and Rise of Telangana, 100-109. 

10 On October 31, 2019, the Indian state of Jammu and Kashmir was reconstituted 
into two union territories, “Ladakh” and “Jammu and Kashmir,’ removing the 
former state’s government and placing the two new territories under the central 
administration of the Government of India. This reduced the number of Indian 
states to twenty-eight. 
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Population data taken from Government of India, Census of India 2011. Wealth 
measured by GDP per capita in 2013 (Parilla et al., Global Metro Monitor 2014, 4). 
Frustrations on the part of local Hyderabadis at their exclusion from government 
administrative positions first emerged in the mid-nineteenth century, leading to 
the development of two distinct categories: “non-Mulki” (applied to bureaucrats 
and administrators recruited from British-ruled North India brought in to help 
modernize Hyderabad’s administrative systems) and “Mulki” (locals or natives). 
See Leonard, “Hyderabad”; Haragopal, “Telangana People’s Movement.” 

Ravinder Kaur, “How a Farmers’ Protest in India Evolved into a Mass Movement 
that Refuses to Fade,” New Statesman, February 19, 2021. 

Sukhbir Siwach, “Explained: How Farmers Have Tweaked Protest Strategy to Stay 
Put at Delhi Borders for Many More Months,’ Indian Express, March 2, 2021. 
“Farmer Agitation: Centre Issues ‘Formal Letter’ Agreeing to Farmers’ Demands,’ 
Economic Times, December 10, 2021. 

The Hindi term morcha (lit., a “front” or “battlefront”; mdracdé in Marathi, “A 
battery: also fortified lines or fortifications”) is also sometimes used to describe 
rallies, processions, mass public gatherings, and protests, as well as efforts to 
motivate a meeting with a government official. It also appears in the names of 
political organizations (in the connotation of a “front’), such as the Maratha 
Kranti Morcha, the Gorkha Janmukti Morcha, and the BJP Dakshina Kannada 
Yuva Morcha, which regularly lobby the state and organize such actions. For 
Hindi definitions, see Bahri, Learner’s Hindi-English Dictionary, 525; Chaturvedi, 
Practical Hindi-English Dictionary, 622. For Marathi, see Molesworth, Dictionary, 
Marathi and English, 394. 

For a critique of democracy as an “idea,” see Mitchell, Carbon Democracy, 2-3. 

In focusing on acts that hail the state, I am aware of the complexities surround- 
ing the concept of the state (see, for example, Abrams, “Notes on the Difficulty 
of Studying the State”; and Mitchell, “The Limits of the State”). However, I use 
the term here to stand in for the range of elected representatives and appointed 
officials who populate “the State” as defined in the Indian Constitution: “Unless 
the context otherwise requires, ‘the State’ includes the Government and Parlia- 
ment of India and the Government and the Legislature of each of the States and 
all local or other authorities within the territory of India or under the control of 
the Government of India” (excerpted from Article 12 of the Indian Constitution). 
On the panoptic expansion of state power, see Foucault, Discipline and Punish. 
On the ocular capacities of democracies analyzed from the perspective not of 
states but of citizens, see Green, Eyes of the People. Green highlights Max Weber’s 
discussion of the people's role in subjecting elected officials to surveillance that 
“would render politicians in mass democracy responsible” (156, emphasis in 
original). 

Althusser, “Ideology and Ideological State Apparatuses,” 173-75. 
Althusser, Reproduction of Capitalism, 70; Althusser, “Ideology and Ideological 
State Apparatuses,” 174 (emphasis in original). 

Althusser, “Ideology and Ideological State Apparatuses.” 
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Agha, “Meet Mediatization,’ 168. My thanks to Indivar Jonnalagadda for drawing 
my attention to Agha’s reading of Althusser (Jonnalagadda, “Citizenship as a 
Communicative Effect,” 541). 

Agha, “Meet Mediatization,’ 168 (emphasis added). 

Foucault, “Governmentality,’ 102-3 (emphasis added). 

Foucault, “Governmentality,’ 100. See also Foucault, Security, Territory, Popula- 
tion; Birth of Biopolitics; “Subject and Power”; and “Technologies of the Self”; and 
Burchell, Gordon, and Miller, Foucault Effect. 

Shah, Nightmarch, 12-25. However, even the term revolution, typically associ- 
ated with the overthrow of the existing state, is sometimes understood in South 
Asia as describing the hailing of state attention. Describing the “revolution” de- 
clared by the Dalit Panther movement in Bombay, Juned Shaikh writes, “In Bom- 
bay, this revolutionary fervor demanded responsiveness from the democratically 
elected municipal, state, and federal government in meeting Dalit demands, 
which included housing and employment” (Shaikh, Outcaste Bombay, 135). 

I am grateful to Lisa Björkman, whose essay “The Ostentatious Crowd” offers an 
excellent model of this type of attention and from whose thinking I have greatly 
benefited. 

India’s Constitution includes a list of historically disadvantaged groups (“Sched- 
uled Castes, or those once regarded as “untouchable” by orthodox Hinduism, 
and “Scheduled Tribes” or Indigenous groups) who were designated to benefit 
from affirmative action quotas in government employment and admission into 
government educational institutions. Additional groups have lobbied to be 
included in the expansion of these reserved quotas (see note 48). 

Hansen, Wages of Violence; Mehta, Maximum City; Valiani, Militant Publics in 
India; Ghassem-Fachandi, Pogrom in Gujarat; Asim Ali, “Hindu Rashtra: How 
Hindutva Has Created a Self-Propelled Market of Mobs,’ The Quint, April 19, 
2022; Pratap Bhanu Mehta, “With Eyes Wide Open, Were Hurtling into an 
Abyss,’ Indian Express, April 26, 2022. See Frykenberg, “On Roads and Riots,” for 
an early example of the use of a hartal by dominant caste groups to prevent lower 
castes from accessing a “public” road. 

Govindrajan, Joshi, and Rizvi, “Majoritarian Politics in South Asia”; Anderson 
and Longkumer, “‘Neo-Hindutva’”; Ramdev, Nambiar, and Bhattacharya, Senti- 
ment, Politics, Censorship; Rollier, Froystad, and Ruud, Outrage; Hansen, The 
Saffron Wave; Jaftrelot, Hindu Nationalist Movement. 

‘The widespread protests against the 1990 efforts to implement the Mandal 
Commission’s Report included roadblocks (The Tribune, Chandigarh, Au- 

gust 31, 1990), rallies, demonstrations, self-immolations by upper-caste college 
students, and attacks on government buildings and property (Guha, India after 
Gandhi, 602-4). See also “Mandal Commission.” 

Bedi, Dashing Ladies of Shiv Sena; Jaffrelot, “Hindu Nationalist Reinterpretation 
of Pilgrimage?’ 

Taylor, “Politics of Recognition’; Fraser, “From Redistribution to Recogni- 

tion?” and “Rethinking Recognition”; Glen Coulthard, “Indigenous Peoples and 
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the ‘Politics of Recognition,” 1c, May 6, 2007, https://intercontinentalcry.org 
/indigenous-peoples-and-the-politics-of-recognition/. 

As Charles Taylor famously frames the issue, “Collective goals may require 
restrictions on the behavior of individuals that may violate their [individual] 
rights” (Taylor, “Politics of Recognition,’ 55). 

Dalit is a term “widely used to describe India’s former untouchables” (Rawat and 
Satyanarayana, Dalit Studies, 2). 

See, for example, Elizabeth Povinelli’s discussion of the ways that those who 
have been empowered to act as representatives often seek to protect their own 
privileged positions by denying recognition to those who do not conform to 
impossible standards of “authentic cultural tradition” (Povinelli, Cunning of 
Recognition). 

Mitchell, “Visual Turn in Political Anthropology.” 

The creation of these four smaller states has been widely regarded as a response 
to economic and cultural marginalization. On the role of the region in cultivating 
and producing cultural differences among those who appear to be speakers of the 
“same” language, see Srinivas, “Maoism to Mass Culture.” 

Ortner, “Dark Anthropology,’ 49-50. 

Ortner, “Dark Anthropology,’ 50-51. 

Ortner argues that the same is true of Marx: “Although there are certain optimis- 
tic aspects of Marxist theory, the Marx in play in anthropological theory today 

is primarily the darkest Marx, who emphasized the enrichment of the wealthy 
and powerful at the expense of the poor and powerless, and the relentless global 
expansion of capitalism as a brutal and dehumanizing social and economic for- 
mation” (Ortner, “Dark Anthropology,’ 51). 

Ortner, “Dark Anthropology,’ 58-60. See Robbins, “Beyond the Suffering 
Subject?” 

As the work of Ramnarayan Rawat shows, activism among Dalits in Uttar 
Pradesh sought recognition outside Dalit neighborhoods from as early as 

the 1920s but only became more widely visible, audible, and recognized from the 
1980s and 1990s (Rawat, Reconsidering Untouchability). As a result, many scholars 
assume that Dalit political activism during the earlier decades was nonexistent, 
rather than recognizing that it was the “political arrival” of Dalits that enabled 
recognition by a much wider audience which has only recently become aware of 
their political activism; see, for example, Jaffrelot, India’s Silent Revolution. 

On the placing of limits on violence, see Balibar, “Three Concepts of Politics” On 
upper-caste violence and the failure of the state to place checks on this violence 
as an important catalyst for Dalit political mobilization, see Satyanarayana, “Dalit 
Reconfiguration of Caste,” 46; Muthukkaruppan, “Critique of Caste Violence” 
and “Dalit” 

Scott, Art of Not Being Governed, Two Cheers for Anarchism, and Against the Grain; 
Graeber, The Democracy Project; Von Mises, Human Action; Hayek, The Constitu- 
tion of Liberty; Friedman and Friedman, Free to Choose; Friedman, Capitalism 
and Freedom. 
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Such quotas predate independence. For a discussion of the Mulki (local/native) 
versus Non-Mulki (nonlocal/migrant) employment debates in the Nizam State of 
Hyderabad going back to the mid-nineteenth century, see Narayana Rao, Internal 
Migration Policies in an Indian State; Leonard, “Hyderabad: The Mulki-Non- 
Mulki Conflict”; and on the relationship between reservations for local natives 
and education, Datla, The Language of Secular Islam, 125-26. 

In 1950, the Indian Constitution introduced reservation quotas in government- 
aided educational institutions and public sector employment for two histori- 
cally disadvantaged groups—15% for members of designated Scheduled Castes 
(groups who had been regarded as “untouchable” by orthodox Hinduism) and 
7.5% for members of designated Scheduled Tribes (Indigenous groups). In 1991, 
spurred by the 1980 Mandal Commission Report, an additional 27% of seats 

in government-aided educational institutions and public sector employment 
were reserved for Other Backward Classes (oBCs), bringing the total to 49.5%. 
On January 14, 2019, the 103rd amendment to the Indian Constitution awarded 
an additional 10% reservations for members of Economically Weaker Sections 
(ews) within the general category (communities that had previously been ineli- 
gible for reservations, including members of upper-caste groups), bringing the 
total to 59.5%. See Subramanian, “Meritocracy and Democracy”; Nath, “Employ- 
ment Scenario and the Reservation Policy.” 

Habermas, Structural Transformation (see especially sections VI and VII). 
Fraser, “Rethinking the Public Sphere.’ For another critique of Habermas, see 
Lilti, World of the Salons. 

Fraser, “Rethinking the Public Sphere,’ 68. 

Fraser, “Rethinking the Public Sphere,’ 61 (emphasis added). See also Warner, 
Publics and Counterpublics. 

Nivedita Menon similarly suggests that it is more useful to see differences of 
“style” not as reflecting “actual empirical groupings” but rather different “styles 
of political engagement that are available to people,’ and that “the availability is 
fluid and contextual, not fixed by class.” Menon, “Introduction,” 11-12 (emphasis 
in original). 
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in subsequent decades, see Gilje, Road to Mobocracy. On the role of labor 
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political practice that he characterizes as “a politics of spectacle.” Approach- 
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